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Local Agents Hold = Penn Mutual Novelty, 
Annual Convention 100% Agents Meeting, 
At Grand Rapids PHOENIX A Decided Success 
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Activities at Washington Hold Cen- President Law and Vice-President 
ter of Reports of Associa- of London Davis Only Others On 
tion Officers 150 William Street, New York Program 


oeneeneoaies MEET IN TWO SECTIONS 


1762 --- 1934 | “=e 
Time-tested Depression-proof of Sessions 


By W. L. Hadley 
HOENIX The leaders of the production family 
of the Penn Mutual Life, headed by 
eee oe ; ; Rati 
Indemnity Company President William A. Law and Vice 


President Frank H. Davis, met in an- 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


nual convention at the New Ocean 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street | 


BUYERS’ VIEWPOINTS GIVEN 


Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, Mass., 
in Line For Presidency at 
Elections Today 











DEPENDABLE 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 20—Mem- 
bers of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents from all sections of the 
country are gathered here at the Pant- 
lind Hotel to participate in the proceed- 
ings of the thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion which opened on Tuesday and will 
close around noon tomorrow. With “The 
Road to Recovery” picked as the conven- 
tion theme the agents and their leaders 
are working together for the solution of 
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House, Swampscott, Mass., on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of last week and 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week. There was a new spirit dom- 























































such fire and casualty problems as ap- inating these meetings of the Penn 
pear today to be barriers blocking the Mutual family. It was the spirit of 
path to a restoration of improved condi- youth. 
tions in insurance. With an increase in The management of the Penn Mutual 
membership over a year ago and with and the veterans of its agency organiza- 
satisfactory progress made in insurance tion, who have builded this fine institu- 
relations with the Government at Wash- ivi | LWAU KEE tion, doffed their hats and gave the 
ington the agents are hopeful of better younger members an opportunity to 
things in the next year, despite the cur- show their mettle, and it can be said 
rent severity of the business depression. Y b h ‘e with truth that they made good, both to 
A complete report of the proceedings — Se the programs of these great conven- the satisfaction of their able, older asso- 
of the convention will be published in a tions,—held jointly by the American and Canadian ciates, and justifying the judgment of 
special issue of The Eastern Underwriter, Associations,—are built to accord with the trend of the the Penn Mutual’s able agency executive, 
to be mailed to subscribers after the current life insurance needs of the public. This year’s \ ice-President Davis. ' 
close of the meeting on Friday. ° ° : This, which became a twin meeting of 
Milwaukee program is of that type. Naturally, income 
Many Meetings on Tuesday - 3 s zs the Penn Mutual field force because of 
7 ; ‘ insurance will be stressed, the American people, still the large number of qualified attendants, 
oe mnie of the cuscutive con- suffering from the shock of capital and income loss was an innovation, in that aside from the 
mittee, national councillors and state offi- : s 2 appearance on the program of President 
cers, and three general conferences on through the depression, reliantly looking almost solely Law and Vice-President Davis, it was 
local boards Tuesday, the convention to the life insurance companies for safe investment of a “100% Agents Meeting,” there being 
really assembled for the first time Tues- ° m x no general agents on the program 
day evening at the get-together dinner. their savings, to result in secure protection for their throughout the sessions. 
Here the agents were introduced to one families and maintenance for old age. __ There was a close shave here, however, 
another, to insurance department offi- in that J. Elliott Hall, who had become 
cals and guests of the association. : -“ y famous as a general agent of the Penn 
Dancing and entertainment concluded The National Association, representing the produc- Mutual in New York and throughout the 
the evening and then the convention got . : : : : entire life insurance production frater- 
down Strictly to business Wednesday ing fraternity = the United States, through this Con nity by reason of his fine contributions 
gn in the civic auditorium building. vention will give direction to the work of the coming to the sales equipment of agents, was on 
€ local board conferences were held ill gi * . — the program, but he no longer is a gen- 
2 n - ? : 
Tuesday afternoon, rather than as break- er = ove * ew emphasis to the ideals of the mnste eral agent. He is a gentleman-farmer— 
fast meetings as at Chicago a year ago, tution of life insurance, and will maintain its rank who has knocked the ghost out of that 
Mm order to permit of much fuller discus- : . far-flung, accepted designation, through 
. among our greater > “ + ons os ° 
sions by the agents present. & Greater organizations making his activities at Vallevue Farm, 
In the reports of the year’s work, pre- Morristown, N. J., as successful a venture 
sented Wednesday morning by President as his success as a life underwriter, his 
Allan I. Wolff and Secretary-Counsel - fine herd of blooded Guernsey cattle 
Walter H. Bennett, stress was placed on having, within the last three or four 
= work being done in Washington to weeks, won championships at the Illinois 
ave the American Agency System rec- THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. State Fair, the Ohio State Fair, Timon- 
ognized by Government bureaus in their ium, and at the show of the New Jersey 
bes ance ,equirements. As the C.C.C. WM. A. LAW, President Guernsey Cattle Breeders Association, in 
S amended its plan to provide for local competition with over three hundred ex- 
agents getting cotton business, the Na- Independence Square ; PHILADELPHIA hibits from the top-notch herds of the 
tonal Association administration is hope- country. = 
ul that the Home Owners Loan Cor- At that, Mr. Hall is only giving half 
(Continued on Page 32) — (Continued on Page 11) 
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—Organized Service — 
TENTH YEAR 



































THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
225 W. 34th Street NEW YORK CITY 100 E. 42nd Street 
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The Income for Life Plan of The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
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YEARS 


DIRECT SELLING LITERATURE AS 
Used by Some Insurance Companies 


Examples of Effective Advertising Pieces That Are Planned to 


Great advances have been made in the 
ise of direct advertising literature in re- 
cnt years. The producer in the field 
should familiarize himself with his com- 
jany literature and make the best pos- 
‘ible use of such material. 

In two recent issues of Direct Adver- 
sing of Boston, appeared numerous il- 
Wtrations of modern life insurance lit- 


rature as used by some companies. The 
litor of 
Mephens. 


Direct Advertising is Brad 
The articles accompanying the illus- 
‘rations written by one signing himself 
oread Crumb were somewhat critical of 
le insurance companies for their lim- 
ted use of printed 
‘hat Bread Crumb called their failure 


matter, or rather 
“uequately to back up their salesmen 
ith printed matter in the modern man- 
tt. This mean that 
mpanies are not turning out most ef- 


does not many 


tive and constructive pieces of litera- 
me and one needs only to notice the 


literature in the rack in the average 
agency office. 
The Methods of a Pioneer 
To illustrate what he has in mind in 
literature 
used half a 


the use of company Bread 
Crumb cited the methods 
century ago by John H. Patterson of 
the National Cash Register Co. who was 
a persistent user of direct advertising. 
Mr. Patterson put out a circular at one 
time at the top of which he had printed 
the following notice for the attention of 
ach prospect “This is the fortieth time 
that we have sent you a piece of printed 
matter.” 

The lesson drawn here is that direct 
mail activity requires a great deal of 
persistent and constant effort. It did 
not bother Mr. that 
were bombarding his prospects with di- 


Patterson others 
rect mail material. He made his own 


advertising as simple and direct and 
forceful as he knew how and he used it 
Also he geared his selling 


The ad- 


constantly. 
organization to his advertising. 
vertising was not intended to sell direct, 


but to help the sales organization. 
Another practice of this pioneer was 
to send at least three circulars, or mail 


pieces, ahead of every salesman’s call. 
Each time a salesman calls and no order 
is secured, three more mailing pieces are 
sent out before he makes another solici- 
tation. Citing these practices by a mas- 
ter in the use of direct advertising does 
that 


apply to the life insurance business, but 


not necessarily mean they would 
at least it illustrates the persistent use 
of this medium successfully. 
Insurance Has Great Story to Tell 
Continuing his. comment Bread Crumb 
“If John H. Patterson, one of the 


most successful business men our coun- 


says: 
try ever produced, sent forty different 
circulars or mailing pieces to a merchant 
to sell him one cash register, do you not 
think an insurance company could well 
afford to send out a dozen or more let- 
ters and mailing pieces to help one of 
their representatives sell a $10,000 insur- 
ance policy? No one believes in life in- 


surance more than I do. I have been 


Supplement and Aid the Work of the Agent 


told that the Government recently pub- 
lished a report in which the statement 
that the 


have given the people more valuable serv- 


is made insurance companies 
ice during the past few critical years than 
the banks. 
has anything better to sell than insur- 
would like to that 
product or Advertising men 


If anybody in all the world 


ance | know what 
service is. 
in other lines of business are playing up 
trivial features, making mountains of im- 
portance out of mole hills and resorting 
all the time to superficial devices in their 
advertising copy. But here is a business 
with something of truly great and vital 
importance to advertise. .No superficiali- 
ties, no advertising devices or tricks are 
needed to prepare the way for the sales- 
man who has insurance to sell.” 


We do not know how 


Crumb is with the direct advertising of 


familiar Bread 


life insurance companies, but many of 
them are using fine and effective pieces 
and apparently are using them with suc- 
cess. The point of view of one outside 


the business is interesting and suggestive. 
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Recht & Kutcher Open 
Season with Dinner 


ROGER HULL GUEST SPEAKER 





Agency Starts Campaign This Week to 
Beat Previous Record September; 


Go After Medicals 


The Recht & Kutcher agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in the Empire 
State Building, New York, launched the 
fall season with a dinner and entertain- 
ment at Hotel McAlpin, Friday evening, 
at which Roger B. Hull, executive man- 
ager of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, was the principal speaker. 
It was a gay evening for the agency, the 
feature of the entertainment being a 
play, “The Trial of Dickie Dawdler,” 
written by Alvin H. Cohen in co-opera- 
tion with Halsey D. Josephson, Bonnie 
Roset, Harry Krueger and Walter S. 
Davidson. It was a broad farce built 
around Rudolph Recht and office per- 
sonalities. 

Mr. Recht was toastmaster at the din- 
ner. An impromptu feature before the 
dinner was an impersonation by James 
E. O'Neill based on Mr. Kutcher’s sell- 
ing methods. 

The Recht & Kutcher agency started 
a special campaign Monday morning 
which was launched by George J. Kutcher 
at the close of the evening when he told 
the members of the agency that the 
drive would be concentrated on getting 
medicals as the primary objective taking 
up the insurance proposals afterward. 
The agency is out to beat its record of 
September, 1932, which still stands as the 
company record for an agency for one 
month’s production. 

Discussing the struggle for security, 
Major Hull talked about the trend to- 
ward social insurance. He said that such 
proposals would not go far enough to 
have any effect on the need for life in- 
surance by the people. Social insurance 
is mainly a scheme for taking care of 
the “desperate, dispossessed and disin- 
herited,” he said. The prospects for life 
insurance are not found among these 
groups, but among the millions of peo- 
ple with an American tradition of a de- 
sire to assume their individual and fam- 
ily responsibilities. The only medium 
through which security for the people 
can be achieved is through life insur- 
ance. Major Hull said that the public 
has never been given an adequate pic- 
ture of what life insurance can do. As 
a nation we have not begun to save. In 
the struggle for security, said Major Hull, 
life insurance agents are the chief actors. 





ON RELIANCE LIFE STAFF 

Dr. I. Kenneth Gardner of Pittsburgh 
has been added to the home office medi- 
cal staff of the Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh. He is a cardiologist, diagnostician 
and laboratory man and will advise the 
medical department in these phases of 
life insurance medical practice. He has 
been an examiner for the company since 
1923. 





E. F. BUCKNELL PROMOTED 


Earl F. Bucknell, who has been with 
the Bankers Life of Iowa for three years, 
has been named assistant actuary. He is 
a graduate of the University of Michigan 
class of 1926 and was formerly with the 
New World Life of Seattle, Wash., be- 
fore coming to Des Moines. 


STATE MUTUAL MORTALITY 


A marked improvement has been 
shown during the summer months in the 
mortality of the State Mutual Life of 
Worcester. Figures are: 1934—47.92%, 
1933—59.46%. 





M. A. LAW ASS’N PRESIDENT 


Marc A. Law, Chicago general agent 
for the National Life of Vermont, was 
elected president of the general agents’ 
association of the company at its recent 
convention at the home office. 


Berkshire Rhodes Club to 
Meet Sept. 30-Oct. 1, 2, 3 


The ninth annual convention of the 
Rhodes Club of ‘the Berkshire Life, 
named in honor of Fred H. Rhodes, 
president of the company, will be held 
at the home office, Pittsfield, Mass., Sep- 
tember 30, October 1, 2 and 3. A :full 
program of sales and educational events 
has been arranged for the morning ses- 
sions for three days. The affair opens 
with a dinner Sunday night in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Wendell, and the 
afternoons will be devoted to recreation. 
The president’s dinner, to be held on the 
evening of October 2, will have William 
M. Furey, Pittsburgh, as toastmaster 
and Vash Young as guest speaker. 


BANKERS NATIONAL IN A. L. C. 

The Bankers National Life of Jersey 
City has been admitted to membershifp in 
the American Life Convention. It is 
the only member of the convention from 
New Jersey. 








MONARCH OF CANADA GAIN 

Paid for business of the Monarch Life 
of Canada is 20% greater for the first 
seven months of this year than of last, 
General Manager J. A. Macfarlane has 
announced. 


C. B. Robbins Guest Of 
Texas A. L. C. Members 


H. L. SEAY HOST AT LUNCHEON 








Long-Run Policies and Annuities Have 
Had Greatest Development in Last 
Few Years, Manager Comments 





Col. Charles B. Robbins, manager and 
general counsel of the American Life 
Convention, was a luncheon guest of 
Texas members of the organization in 
Dallas last week. The luncheon was giv- 
en by Harry L. Seay, president of the 
Southland Life. The meeting was held 
sc that Mr. Robbins could get better ac- 
quainted with the life companies in that 
territory and life insurance conditions 
there. 

Col. Robbins gave out an interview an- 
alyzing life insurance at the present time 
in which he declared that during recent 
years two outstanding forms of insurance 
have found general favor. The first was 
the long-term form of term or ordinary 
in which the buyer sought the ultimate 
in insurance protection because of fall- 
ing incomes. The second has been an- 
nuities, the demand coming from wealthy 
persons who had a great deal of money 
to invest and were nervous for its safety. 

Col. Robbins reported that there is a 


steady gain in the amount of insurance 
in force and predicted that. this gain 
would continue. Insurance companie: 
are not yet generally seeking real estate 
mortgage loans, he said, but he believe, 
that the time is not far distant when pg. 
icy loans made during the last few years 
will be amortized, the real estate value; 
will be stable and money will be plenti- 
ful for new construction. 
Commissioner R. L. Daniel of Texas 
came in for some compliments from Col, 


Robbins. 


DETROIT C.L.U.’"S MEET 


The Detroit Chapter, Chartered Life 
Underwriters, held its first fall Meeting 
last week. George E. Lackey, generaj 
agent for the Massachusetts Mutual and 
Detroit councillor for the American gg}. 
lege, was the principal speaker and R, £ 
Olmsted, president of the chapter, was jn 
the chair. The chapter intends to try for 
a large class of candidates to take the 
course for the degree under Professor 
C. A. Fisher of the University of Michi. 
gan. 





PANAMA IN 1935 
The Amicable Life $100,000 Club con. 
vention will be in Panama next year, it 
was voted at the convention in San 
Antonio last month. 








BUSINESS IS BETTER! 


During the first 8 months of 1934 business in this agency amounted to almost 


twice that of the entire twelve months of 1933! ‘August represented the best 


single month’s business since our doors were first opened. 


There are reasons for this progress, of course. Our staff has grown . .. our men 


have worked hard and intelligently . . . we are continually co-operating with our 


agents, brokers and policyholders. 


Whatever your problem, there is a man in this agency especially equipped to work with you. The 
common sense handling of your Life Insurance problems is assured through Tyson service 


ne, 
JAMES A. TYSON AGENCY 


SUITE 1510, GUARDIAN LIFE BUILDING 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


FOR 
BROKERAGE SERVICE 


Call Arthur L. Sullivan at 
STuyvesant 9-2100 at any time. 
: -& * 

WM. F. STECK, JR., 
Production Manager 


OF 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 
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Lowell M. Baker Joins 
C. E. De Long Agency 


as ASS’T TO GENERAL AGENT 





Willard B. Johnson Made Manager of 
De Long Agency’s Long Island 
Territory 





Charles E. De Long, general agent, 
Mutual Benefit, at 225 Broadway, New 
York, announced this week. that Lowell 
\M. Baker had been made assistant to 





LOWELL M. BAKER 

the general agent succeeding Willard B. 
Johnson, who has been appointed man- 
ager of the agency’s Long Island terri- 
iory. 

Mr. Johnson, who has made a wide 
circle of acquaintances during the past 
seven years that he has been assistant 





WILLARD B. JOHNSON 


oMr. De Long, entered life insurance 
“an agent for the Mutual Benefit in 
8 following his graduation from the 
‘uversity of Idaho. In 1923 he was 
nade general agent for the company for 
aho, resigning to come to the home 
mee at Newark as field supervisor in 
‘hich position he continued until 1928. 
Mr. Baker’s entire business career has 
“en in life insurance which he entered 
= 1903 as a home office employe of the 
‘ew England Mutual. In 1908 he came 
® New York as cashier of the then 
“ W. Allen agency of that company 
ntl 1915 when he returned to the home 
ce in charge of the auditing depart- 
at, His next connection was as asso- 
“ate general agent with Harry F. Gray 
— Connecticut Mutual in New York 
tte he has been over six years. 
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The Ship That 
Weathered The Storm 


Many ships floundered and went down in the stormy 
scas of depression... . many crashed on the sharp 
. but the sturdy craft that with- 
stood the storm was the good ship “Life Insurance.” 
She sailed proudly into the Port of Public Confidence 
safely carrying her cargo of financial security for 


millions of families. 


rocks of disaster . . 


You, the representative of Life Insurance, can feel a 
just pride in the stability of this great American Insti- 
tution. It has been one of the developers of this mod- 
ern civilization. . . . It has made life and property 
more secure . . . and today it sails on to greater possi- 


bilities than ever before. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Metropolitan Passes 
Ten Billion Ordinary 


LINCOLN TELLS FIELD CLUB 





Members of Star-Salesman Club From 
Three Territories Gather Here For 
Sales Congress 


Nearly 3,000 members of the Metro- 
politan Life’s Star-Salesman Club in New 
England, New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania attended the territorial sales con- 
gress at the Waldorf-Astoria last Friday 
and Saturday. The meeting, which com- 
bined the membership of three territo- 
ries, represented 40% of the total agency 
force in those sections. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president and 
general counsel of the company. was the 
principal speaker. President Frederick 
H. Ecker is attending similar meetings 
in Canada and on the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Lincoln told the opening session: 

“During the first eight months of 1934 
the Metropolitan Life passed the ten bil- 
lion dollar mark in Ordinary insurance 
in force (exclusive of Group), the first 
time that that record has been attained 
by any life insurance company. 

“Business has shown a steady increase 
from year to year throughout the de- 
pression period. At the end of July, the 
company’s total business in force—Ordi- 
nary, Group and Industrial combined— 
was only eight-tenths of 1% below the 
all-time peak which was attained in 1932.” 

Other speakers during the first day’s 
session were James D. Craig, actuary; 
William C. Fletcher, secretary, and Sam- 
uel Milligan, third vice-president. Sound 
pictures illustrating Metropolitan sales 
methods were shown by Lincoln Heck 
and Paul D. Kay of the company’s divi- 
sion of field education and sales promo- 
tion. 

The congress continued on Saturday 
with separate territorial sessions under 
Walter S. J. Shepherd, J. V. Gregory 
and Reginald R. Lawrence, superintend- 
ent of agencies. At these sessions agents 
and other fieldmen read papers on vari- 
ous phases of life insurance selling. 


INK MAN PRAISES INSURANCE 


Arthur S. Thompson of Geo. H. Morrill 
Co. Has Ten Policies in Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 

A recent issue of the Equitable So- 
ciety’s publication, Agency Items, con- 
tained a picture of Arthur S. Thompson, 
sales executive of Geo. H. Morrill Co., 
which is a unit of the Printing Ink Cor- 
poration. The article contained a letter 
from Mr. Thompson to Rosalie Armi- 
stead Higgins discussing the ten insur- 
ance policies he bought from Miss Hig- 
gins. In his letter he said that he in- 
vested a major portion of his funds in 
life insurance premiums instead of in 
stocks and bonds, and told why. 

For many years Mr. Thompson was 
associated with the late Melville E. 
Stone, general manager of the Associated 
Press, and therefore has wide acquaint- 
ance with newspaper publishers. 











TRINITY REINSURES CO. 

Reinsurance of the Harvester Life of 
Dallas by the Trinity Life of Fort Worth 
was completed last week when the deal 
was approved by the state Insurance De- 
partment and business of the Harvester 
moved to Fort Worth, although the cor- 
porate entity of the Harvester is to be 
continued for a while, according to A. 
Morgan Duke, president of the Trinity. 
E. A. Herzog, secretary of the Harvester, 
has been named vice-president of the 
Trinity. 





MEET MORIARTY IN TEXAS 


Seven general agents and managers for 
the General American Life in Texas and 
Arkansas met with Vice-President John 
J. Moriarty for a recent all-day confer- 
ence at Dallas. From there Mr. Moriarty 
went to the Pacific Coast. 
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National Association 
Convention Next Week 


OPENS AT MILWAUKEE MONDAY 
Attractive Programs for Group Meetings 
as Well as Main Affair Which 
Starts Wednesday 
Next week will find life insurance pro- 
duction leaders gathered in Milwaukee 
for the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. Each 
year this convention seems to be able to 
pack in more of interest than the one 
preceding it and the separate group 
meetings, such as the Million Dollar 
Round Table, General Agents’ and Man- 
agers’ Section, Agency Supervisors’ 
Group and others, improve their pro- 

erams and draw larger crowds. 

While the convention proper does not 
open until Wednesday, the important 
General Agents’ and Managers’ Section 
will meet Monday and Tuesday so that 
a large number of delegates will be on 
hand at the Hotel Schroeder on Sunday. 
Also, there is the executive committee 
meeting Monday. 

On Wednesday evening the National 
Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, 
will hold its annual banquet and meeting 
at the convention headquarters. Law- 
rence C. Woods, president of the Na- 
tional Chapter, will preside. There will 
be two speakers at the C.L.U. banquet, 
Dr. Ralph E. Heilman, dean of the School 
of Commerce, Northwestern University, 
and George E. Lackey, general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit. All hold- 
ers of the C.L.U. designation, or certifi- 
cate of proficiency awarded by the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters, also 
all persons who have passed any part of 
the five examinations, are welcome to 
attend. 

On Thursday a conference of local as- 
sociation officers will be held to discuss 
management of local associations, their 
problems and activities, the meeting to 
be held under the chairmanship of O. 
Sam Cummings, fourth vice-president of 
the National Association. Several other 
speakers are also scheduled. Among the 
subjects to be discussed are financing 


and budgeting, membership extension, 
meetings, programs and educational ac- 
tivities. 


Elections Under New By-Laws 


The convention this year will elect a 
president, vice-president, treasurer and 
secretary. These officers together with 
the immediate past president become 
trustees under the new by-laws of the 
National Association and in addition to 
these five the convention will elect twelve 
trustees, giving the board a membership 
of seventeen. 

At its meeting Monday afternoon the 
executive committee will act in the role 
of the new national council and will re- 
ceive the report of the nominations com- 
mittee. This committee, which has been 
functioning since its election at the mid- 
year meeting, will report its choice of one 
candidate for each of the above offices 
and not less than fifteen, nor more than 
eighteen candidates for the office of trus- 
tee, twelve of whom will be finally 
elected. 

ECONOMIST BECOMES AGENT 

Dr. William Lloyd Davis, economist at 
Akron University, has become an agent 
of the Mutual Life of New York, to ope- 
rate in Akron as a member of the Cleve- 
land agency, manager of which is A. H. 
Bennell. For nine years Dr. Davis has 
been head of the department of econo- 
mics and sociology at the university. Be- 
fore receiving his doctor’s degree he was 
a salesman for five years and his doc- 
tor’s thesis was on “The [Dynamic As- 
pects of the Art of Selling.” 


Robert G. Richards, agency secretary 
of the Atlantic Life, is conducting an 


agency school for the company in Wash- 
ington, 1). C. 




















Western & Southern to Build 
Addition to Home Office 


The Western & .Southern Life will 
build an addition to its home office build- 
ing in Cincinnati, it has been announced 
by President Charles F. Williams. The 
space is needed due to expansion of the 
company’s business. The new structure 
will stand across McAllister Street from 
the rear of thé present home office build- 
ing and annex, and will be connected 
with the others by an overhead bridge 
and by a tunnel under the street. 

The new structure will be seven stories 
high. The basement will be sufficiently 
large to accommodate a heating plant to 
serve all present as well as any future 
buildings on the Western & Southern 
properties. The first floor will be given 
over to a kitchen and a dining room seat- 
ing 400, where employes and officials will 
be served. The sécond floor will hous* 
the men’s and women’s recreation and 
first-aid rooms. The remainder of the 
building (five floors, each of about 9,000 
square feet area) will be utilized for fil- 
ing, storage and open offices. 


START THREE NEW BRANCHES 
The Western & Southern Life has 
established three new district offices in 
Chicago. The Douglas Park office, E. B. 
Stukenborg, manager, is moving to a 
new address and will be succeeded in 
its former quarters by a new branch 
under W. J. Buntenbach. Charles L. 
Clevenger will succeed W. J. Buntenbach 
as manager of the Humboldt office and 
two branches to be established are 
Woodlawn, Harry P.: Geyer, manager; 
and North Shore, Paul Godra, manager. 


BUREAU ABOVE 1929 FIGURE 
_ Business handled by the American 
Service Bureau of St. Louis this past 
\ugust was 2% greater than in August 
of 1929, Lee N. Parker, president of the 
bureau, has announced. 


Van Schaick Regime 
Praised by Lipsky 


‘EASTERN LIFE LEADERS MEET 





Inspirational Talk by G. J. Kutcher 
Makes Impression; Company Plan- 
ning Big January Convention 





The stimulating sales advice of George 
J. Kutcher, of Recht & Kutcher, North- 
western Mutual general New 
York, and the praise of the regime of 
Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
by Louis Lipsky, président of the East- 
ern Life, featured the dinner meeting of 
that company’s leading agents held last 
week at Hotel Edison, New York. 

President’ Lipsky declared that life in- 
surance companies licensed for business 
in- New York’ State and supervised by 
the State Insurance Department owe a 
public expression of appreciation to Su- 
perintendent Van Schaick, whom he said 
had maintained the high standards of 
his immediate predecessors in meeting 
extraordinary difficulties and new prob- 
lems untouched before 1929. 

“He has met these difficulties and 
faced these problems with courage, fidel- 
ity and a high degree of ability,” said 
Mr. Lipsky. 

Talk With Your Heart, Says Kutcher 

Mr. Kutcher’s advice was “to talk with 
your heart and let your lips-move sim- 
ply to convey the message from within.” 
He said producers today should reshar- 
pen old selling tools so that they may 
better fit changed conditions. He ham- 
mered hee: “In: selling life insurance 
don’t apo ogize for your calling nor take 
the attitude that the prospect is doing 
you a favor by permitting you to talk 
to him.” ._Mr. Kutcher, in fact, pities a 
man who should buy life insurance but 
who doesn’t do so. After a sale has been 
made he will thank his new policyholder 
for courtesies but never for business 


agents, 
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SALES EXECUTIVE 
@WANTED 


Supervise sales for Salary 
Savings Division of large 
company. Home office ex- 
perience desirable. Must 
have proven sales or sales 
management record. (Col- 
lege graduate preferred, 
Age 25 to 40. Excellent 
opportunity to qualify for 
executive position. Detail 
qualifications and enclose 
photo. Your confidence 
will be respected. 


Our people know of this ad. 


BOX 1247 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
94 Fulton St., New York 
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Guardian underwriters. 
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Reports are now coming into The Guardian Life’s home 
office which indicate that the Field’s Fall Sales Drive is off 


Intensive sales efforts during the Spring and Summer of 
1934 were amply repaid — in increased earnings by all alert 


Now — with a really great record behind it, and with all 
of the many sales promotion efforts of the Company at its 
service, The Guardian Life’s Field Force is striding ahead— 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 


NEW YORK CITY 



































placed because “I’ve just done that man 
a favor.” One of his suggestions was to 
use death claims as an incentive to im- 
press more people with the value of life 
‘nsurance, and in this connection he said 
he works himself up into a fury on Sun- 
days going over his own list of death 
claims “just so I don’t go stale.” 

In the prospect’s office if he is asked 
“How much does a policy cost at my 
age?” Mr. Kutcher promptly says “How 
should I know?” This question usually 
means that the agent “is on the way out” 
and to sidestep such dismissal Kutcher 
will further respond, “The rate at your 
age is determined by the medical exam- 
iner. Better see him at once.” 

Harry Yarin Also Speaks 

Harry Yarin, vice-president and super- 
intendent of agents, in his talk urged 
qualification for the convention next Jan- 
uary either in Bermuda or Miami. One 
of the objectives this year, he empha- 
sized, is to show an increase in insurance 
in force, as was done in 1933. Other 
speakers included N. Ben-Dov Waldman, 
president, Producers’ Club; Samuel Lon- 
schein and Charles Dash, New York at- 
torney, who is a brother of one of the 
company’s leaders. 


GROUP LEADS INCREASE 





About 60% Higher Production Both for 
August and Year to Date, Life 
Presidents Figures Show 
August new business as totaled by the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
was 1.6% greater than last August, be- 
ing $699,879,000 against $688,620,000. 
New Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$447,871,000 against $434,638,000, an in- 
crease of 3%. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $212,380,000 against $229,- 
545,000, a decrease of 7.5%. Group in- 


surance was $39,628,000 against $24,437, 


000, an increase of 62.2%. 

For the first eight months of the year, 
the total new business of these compa- 
nies was $5,843,825,000 this year against 
$5,181,159,000 last year, an increase ol 


12.8%. New Ordinary insurance amount- | 


ed to $3,809,092,000 against $3,438,633,000, 
an increase of 10.8%. Industrial insur- 
ance amounted to $1,694,519,000 against 
$1,531,444,000, an increase of 10.6%. 
Group insurance amounted to $340,214; 
000 against $211,082,000, an increase ol 
61.2%. 


RHODES CLUB TO MEET OCT. ! 


The convention of the Rhodes Club, 


consisting of the leading producers 0!) 
the Berkshire Life, will be held at the 
home office in Pittsfield October 1, 2 and 
3. More men and women have qualified 
than for any year of the club’s mine 
years’ existence. 
BERKSHIRE RECORD PREMIUMS 
Premium income of the Berkshire Lite 
for the first eight months is the largest 
in the history of the company. The life 
insurance gain for the month of August 
was 45.8% and annuities showed a gain 0! 


10.9%. 
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<oses on DRUMS 





BACK ON THE AIR AGAIN! 








First Life Insurance 


Program on Major 





Roses and Drums Cast: Front .. . 
J. Malcolm Dunn, Walter Connolly, 
Thomas Chalmers, Guy Bates Post, 
Elizabeth Love, Charles Waldron. 
Jack Roseleigh, Bill Miley; rear... 
Arthur Maitland, Reed Brown, Jr., 





ae 











‘ John Griggs; seated ... John Battle; 
Net Work Goes Into inset . . . Helene Claire as Betty 
Graham. 


Third Year of Broad- 
cast. . . Over NBC 


Stations. 








Right there at your radio—General 
Grant, tense, determined, ordering an 
attack. A nasal Yankee from Maine 
cracking a dry joke before going into 
action. General Lee, calm, unswerv- 
ing in a faith stronger than his cause. 
And mingled with the war drums is a 
thread of romance so real that it 
touches the heart . . . 

No wonder Union Central agents 
say this “Roses and Drums” program 
works for them every day of the week, 






leading to friendly interviews, helping 
to close cases. No wonder this out- 
standing feature of the most stirring 
period in American history is entering 
its third year. 


You can hear it any Sunday after- 
noon on the Blue Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company and 
added stations, 5:00 P. M. Eastern 
Standard Time. Tune in next Sunday 
and check for yourself this new way 
of selling life insurance. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


WALTER E. BARTON, President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance 


Company 


CINCINNATI 
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President Carl Heye 
With Guardian 45 Years 


STARTED AS ACTUARIAL CLERK 





Company’s Fourth President, He Has 
Served Under All His Predecessors; 
Agents Pay Tribute 





President Carl Heye of the Guardian 
Life, New York, has been forty-five years 
in the insurance business, all of it with 
In September, 1889, Mr. 


the Guardian. 





HEYE 


CARL 


Heye entered the service of the Guardian 
as a clerk in the actuarial department. 
While still in his twenties he was made 
assistant secretary and shortly after- 
ward secretary of the company. Elected 
vice-president in 1915, Mr. Heye was 
made the chief executive only six years 
later in 1921. The fourth president of 
the Guardian, Mr. Heye has served under 
all three of his predecessors. 

Hugo Wesendonck, founder and first 
president of the company, was associated 
with the Guardian for forty years prior 
to his death in 1900. His successor, Cor- 
nelius Doremus, started with the com- 
pany upon its founding in 1860 and re- 
mained in its service for over fifty-eight 
years. Similarly, Hubert Cillis, the 
Guardian’s third president, had com- 
pleted over fifty-six years’ service with 
the company at his death in 1925. 

The agents of the Guardian are con- 
ducting a forty-five day production cam- 
paign in honor of their president. 





CHANGE IN ANNUITY RATES 

The Occidental Life has announced 
that a change in single premium immedi- 
ate annuity rates was made the first of 
this month and participating annuities 
were discontinued. 





OKLAHOMA ASS’N MEETS 
The Oklahoma Association of Life Un- 
derwriters began its fall season last week 
with a luncheon addressed by Dr. S. S. 
Huebner. 





HOFFMAN’S BIG AUGUST 


The George Hoffman agency of the 
Guardian Life in Chicago paid for $340,- 
500 new life insurance during August 9n 
sixty-nine lives and also had eleven an- 
nuities. The insurance paid for was 
double the figure for last August. 





GENERAL AMERICAN LEADER 

L. R. Schuster of El Paso led all 
agents of the General American in paid- 
for business for August. 


Major Hull Sees No Threat 
In Social Insurance Plans 


Speaking before the field leaders’ club 
of the John Hancock Mutual at a con- 
vention at the home office in Boston this 
week, Roger B. Hull, managing director 
and general counsel National Association 
of Life Underwriters, said that in all the 
current proposals for some form of so- 
cial insurance they failed by a wide mar- 
gin to reach the goals that Americans 
have always set for themselves in the 
way of personal and family security. 
These plans which are being much dis- 
cussed today, said Major Hull, all look 
towards some kind of national stabiliza- 
tion, but they do not profess, and should 
not be depended upon, to meet the 
threat of insecurity of the individual and 
his dependents and even less do they 
bear any relationship to that sudden and 
forced cutting off of the worker’s activ- 
ity involving insecurity for those de- 
pendent upon him. Even an old age pen- 
sion fulfills none of the functions which 


inhere in individual provision through 
life insurance. 

The government never can go nearly as 
far as American citizens require in this 
connection. “Any scheme of public pro- 
vision which entails on the recipient no 
active thrift, involves no exercise of 
foresight, and implies no subordination 
of present impulse to future needs,” said 
Major Hull, “will inevitably rob Ameri- 
can character of one of the chief ele- 
ments of its strength.” 


Federal District Court Holds 
Frazier-Lemke Law Illegal 


The Federal District Court sitting at 
Baltimore this week held the farm mort- 
gage amendment to the Frazier-Lemke 
Act unconstitutional on two counts: that 
it deprives the creditor of the protection 
of the state laws and therefore tends to 
confiscate the creditor’s property to save 
the farm to the debtor; and secondly, it 
tends to supercede the right of the state 
in the operation of its courts and tends 
to abrogate contracts. The decision was 
by Judge Calvin W. Chesnut. 
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WANTED: For position in asa 


department of large conservative com. 
pany, Associate or recent Fellow of 
Actuarial Society or American Institute, 
salary about $3,000. Address Box No 
1248, The Eastern Underwriter, 94. Fy. 
ton St., N. Y. City. 














Fee System for Examiners 


Made an Issue in Virginia 
The fee system of paying insurance 
company examiners was made an isgye 
recently in Virginia following a report by 
A. McCarthy Downs, state auditor of 
public accounts, who found that four ex. 
aminers of the state insurance division 
received in two years special per diems 
amounting to $18,350 in addition to draw. 
ing their regular salaries. 
The audit shows that proper account. 
ing of funds was made by all officers 
and employes of the corporation com. 
mission, which has supervision over the 
insurance business, but the question 
raised by Mr. Downs was the propriety 
of the examiners pocketing the special 
allowance of $25 a day and expenses in 
addition to their regular pay. Auditor 
Downs in his report expresses the view 
that the examiners should be placed on 
a fixed salary and their fees turned into 
the state treasury as revenue of that di- 
vision. T here is no issue of irregularity 
in practices but rather a question of the 
propriety of the examiners having the 
duel sources of revenue in discharging 
their duties. 





WOODALL GENERAL AGENT 


Basil T. Woodall has been made gen- 
eral agent for the Mutual Benefit Life 
in Winston-Salem, N. C., succeeding the 
late George C. Tudor. He was office 
manager and cashier of the agency which 
he now heads and which was established 
in 1916. He had previously been with 
the Raleigh agency for about nine years. 





ZIMMERMAN OUTING 


The Charles J. Zimmerman agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life in Newark 
held an outing last Friday celebrating 
Mr. Zimmerman’s third anniversary as 
general agent for New Jersey. At a din- 
ner in the evening Denis B. Maduro, 
New York Association attorney, was 
toastmaster. 





GEORGE L. McDONALD DEAD 

George Lewis McDonald, Louisville 
manager for the Phoenix Mutual Life 
for the past thirty years, is dead of com- 
plications arising from a hip broken ina 
fall several months ago. He was seven- 
ty-three years old and had entered insur- 
ance originally in the East, being a ni 
tive of Orange, N. J. He was a thirty- 
second degree Mason. 





SOCIAL INSURANCE COURSE 


A course on social insurance, includ: 
ing business pension and _ retirement! 
plans, unemployment insurance, sickness 
and health, maternity insurance and old 
age pension plan, will be one of classes 
conducted by Professor S. B. Ackerman 
at New York University this Fall. Work 
men’s compensation will also be d* 
cussed in detail. 





C. M. WILLIAMS VICE-PRESIDEN! 
Charles M. Williams, eldest of three 
sons of President Charles F. Williams 
the Western & Southern Life of Cina 
nati, has been made a vice-president 
the company. He is a graduate 0! 
Georgetown University and is active ™ 
the civic and social life of Cincinnat. 





S. M. THOMPSON PROMOTED 

S. M. Thompson has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the Manufacturer 
Life of Canada. He has been with th 
company eleven years and is a fellow 
the Actuarial Society of America. 
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Brunswick Premier’s 
Attitude on Mortgages 


WANTS MORE CO. INVESTMENTS 





. Pp. P. Tilley, Addressing Canadian 
Superintendents, Says Government 
May Start Lending 





Premier L. D. P. Tilley of New Bruns- 
wick, speaking at the conference of the 
Association of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces of Canada in St. 
John last week, discussed mortgage loans 
and life insurance companies, putting 
himself on record as thinking the com- 
panies were not making enough mort- 
gage loans there. He said that unless 
the situation changed the government 
would be apt to step in and form com- 
missions through which money would be 
joaned at low interest. 

“Through the length and breadth of 
this country,” said the premier, “it is al- 
most impossible to get money on gilt- 
edged mortgages. In New Brunswick it 
it impossible to place some of the best 
mortgages today, even with perfect se- 
curity. This is a national difficulty and 
it is a problem for loan companies and 
the big insurance companies, which al- 
wavs have money for investment. 

“These companies can help wonder- 
fully to bring us back to financial nor- 
malcy again. But if they do not loosen 
up and be prepared to loan money on 
mortgages, don’t blame the governments 
if they step in and handle the situation 
themselves, creating commissions through 
which money would be loaned at a very 
low rate of interest.” 

The difficulty in placing mortgages ex- 
ists in spite of the fact that money is 
cheap at the present time, he claimed. 
Loans on perfectly good mortgage se- 
curities that have run out are almost 
impossible to renew in most cases, the 
premier said, and a man can no longer 
build a home and borrow 50% on amort- 
gage. He contended that this is holding 
back building activity and home construc- 
tion. 





EXTENDS FAMILY INCOME 





Northwestern National to Issue Coverage 
On Most Forms Written 
By Company 

Family income coverage offered by 
Northwestern National Life of Minnea- 
polis was substantially increased last 
week with the announcement of a new 
Family Income Agreement which will 
extend this form of insurance to nearly 
every policy which the company issues. 
This new feature is in addition to the 
Home Protector policies which the com- 
pany has had since April, 1930. 
_ This Family Income Agreement, when 
issued with a policy, will provide that 
in event of the death of the insured 
within ten, fifteen or twenty years from 
the date of issue of the policy (depend- 
ig upon the plan selected) the payment 
of the face amount will be withheld and 
paid at the end of the family income 
period, and a monthly income of $10 per 
thousand of face amount will be paid to 
the beneficiary in the meantime. 
_ The Family Income feature will be 
issued on three different plans, providing 
the monthly income for ten, fifteen or 
twenty years, as the insured may choose. 
n the ten year plan the premiums are 
payable for eight years, on the fifteen 
vend plan for twelve years, and on the 
uenty year plan for fifteen years. After 
= end of the premium paying period 
€ insured pays only the regular pre- 
ie on the policy. 

€ annual rates, non-participati 
age thirty-five and on he bans of'tns 
monthly income are as follows for the 
three plans: 
pent payment Ten Year Plan... .$18.50 
Fitter Payment Fifteen Year Plan 26.95 

€n payment Twenty Year Plan 38.25 





in you wish to appear agreeable in 
- ety, you must consent to be taught 
pd ae which you know already.” 
~Lavater, 
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OPEN DOO 
POLIC 


THERE are twenty-four doors 


in this agency. They are always open. 
Ideas are freely exchanged. Comments 
are appreciated. We are all in the 


family. We know what's going on. 


The men of our staff are at the top of the 
profession. They are sympathetic and 


ingenious. Their services are unlimited. 


RECHT & KUTCHER 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


General Agents for the 
Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


>” "billion dollar esta” 









A.L.C. Agency Section 
Program Is Announced 


AGENT DIGNITY MAIN TOPIC 





John J. Moriarty Chairman; Sparver, 
Cummings, Behan and Simpson 
To Be Speakers 





John J. Moriarty, vice-president of the 
General American Life, has announced 
that the theme for the annual meeting of 
the A. L. C. agency section will be 
“Maintaining the Dignity of the Agent.” 
Mr. Moriarty is chairman of the agency 
section which will meet Friday morning, 
October 12, at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel in Chicago. The main body of the 
A. L. C. meets October 10, 11 and 12. 
The legal section convenes October 8 and 
the financial section October 9. The in- 
dustrial section will be October 11. 

The program for the agency section is: 

“Is a Subsidy the Answer?” E. C. Sparver, 
superintendent of agents, Reliance Life. 

“Is It Education Alone?” Harold J. Cum- 
mings, vice-president and superintendent of agen- 
cies, Minnesota Mutual Life. 

“Where Do We Begin and How Do We Com- 
plete the Job?” Joseph C. Behan, second vice- 
president, Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

“Co-operation and Regulation at the Source,” 
James W. Simpson, superintendent of agencies, 
Sun Life of Canada. 

The program for the Industrial Section 
has been announced by J. F. Maine, su- 
perintendent of industrial agencies, Lon- 
don Life, Canada. 


K. W. Conrey Penn Mutual 
General Agent, Grand Rapids 


Kenneth W. Conrey, who has been 
supervisor for a large part of the Penn 
Mutual Life’s territory in Illinois under 
General Agent Alexander E. Patterson, 
on October 1 will become general agent 
for the company at Grand Rapids. He 
has been eight years with the Patterson 
agency, the first two as a personal pro- 
ducer and the remaining six as super- 
visor for all Mr. Patterson’s Illinois ter- 
ritory except Cook County. The terri- 
tory has averaged from $2,500,000 to 





$3,000,000 a year. 


Tennis is Mr. Conrey’s hobby, and he 
is a champion at it. From 1923 to 1928 
he was amateur champion of Illinois. 
He is a graduate of Augustana College 
at Rock Island, IIl., and while there was 
conference champion in both singles and 
doubles, winning 14  letters—football, 
baseball, tennis, track and baseball. 

Relieved of the responsibility of man- 
agement, Samuel G. Buckner, Mr. Con- 
rey’s predecessor, will use his time in 
personal soliciting; and the general 
agency at Saginaw will be merged with 
that of Grand Rapids, the present gen- 
eral agents, J. S. and J. E. Johnson, con- 
tinuing to contribute through personal 
production, 


ADD TO L. O. M. PROGRAM 
Professor Rautenstrauch of Columbia to 
Discuss “Life Insurance Premiums 
and National Income” 

Dr. Walter Rautenstrauch, professor 
of industrial engineering at Columbia 
University, will be an additional speaker 
at the meeting of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association at Hartford, giving 
an address at the Tuesday afternoon, 
October 2, session, on “Life Insurance 

Premiums and the National Income.” 

A general committee has been formed 
by the four Hartford companies which 
are to be hosts to the convention. The 
members are J. B. Slimmon, Aetna Life, 
chairman; W. P. Barber, Jr., Connecticut 
Mutual; C. E. Johnston, Phoenix Mu- 
tual: and G. W. Skilton, Connecticut 
General. 


DR. BEE WITH KANSAS CITY 

Dr. J. E. Bee has been appointed as- 
sociate medical director of the Kansas 
City Life. He has been acting medical 
director of the General American Life 
and was for five years assistant medical 
director of the Missouri State prior to 
the company’s being reorganized by the 
General American. 
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Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. 
Checking Up With the Man in the Field. 
A Clearing House of Advice and Opinion. 
Where Do I Fall Down? Why Do I Not 
Get Results I Feel I am Entitled To? 


$ Copyright 1934 L. L. Montgomery 


Far Seeing Men 


Life Insurance Salesman: 


“There is hardly a day passes, Mr. Prospective Client, when I do not come across 
an unhappy illustration of the need to meet a situation of this kind and meet it now. 


None of us know what tomorrow may bring forth. 
mental suffering that we would not be able to carry on at all today. 


If we did, it might cause so much 
Tomorrow is 


always too late when important decisions have to be made depending upon outside 


factors beyond our control. 


“This attitude of ‘tomorrow’ has blasted hopes, ruined plans, and crippled families 


in the struggle for existence. 


We control today and today is the only day that counts. 


\ll farseeing men would act immediately were the situation pointed out to them as it 


is here with you. 


It would be hard to understand any different action on your part, 


judging from what you have already accomplished in the past.” 


You Can’t Beat Perseverance 


Edison said, “Genius is 98% hard work.” 
Perseverance is hard work. It is the one 
indispensable for success in life insur- 
ance selling. The best intentions in the 
world, the most powerful, fighting, sell- 
ing vocabulary it is possible to develop 


adapted those movements to the small 
and more flexible physique of their own 
swimmers. To win from Japan we now 
have to develop perseverance on our side. 

It is this pluck, this bulldog tenacity 
of purpose, of perseverance, that wins the 
battles of sport, making the last minute, 














are next to worthless without persever- 
ance. Perseverance has made more suc-_ the last second, the last fifth of a second 
cesses than either count. How many 
genius or educa- unexpected revers- 
tion. : es were. trans- 
cate Selling Thought for the Week| §) oN Tso vie. 
ance spurns defeat. Build people up. They are not sold tories by sh eer 
W hy, it feeds on in their moments of weakness but in stubbornness ! 
defeat, despair and : ; In the war 
resistance. Like the their moments of strength. The capital against Napoleon 
kite it rises with value of Courage is incalculable. the many defeats 
the resistance of sustained by the 
the wind and its British coalitions 


goal is success. If there is no need for 
perseverance to succeed in any chosen en- 
terprise then that enterprise is not worth 
striving for. The big rewards in life 
insurance selling come as the result of 
perseverance. Perseverance hammers 
a man out on the anvil of life and makes 
of him an instrument that will overcome 
all opposition, a keen, fighting, determined 
personality with grit for a backbone. 

Perseverance may not win the present 
yacht races between the Rainbow and the 
Endeavour. The challenger may lose 
this time but some year perseverance will 
win because from the constant defeats 
there will be built up cumulatively a sail- 
ing machine and a fighting crew that will! 
overcome all resistance. Without this 
perseverance future races might just as 
well not be sailed at all. 

We have to give the Japanese credit 
for their perseverance. Who would have 
thought years ago that their athletes would 
challenge the best American athletes and 
win? Who would have thought that 
Japanese swimmers would carry all be- 
fore them as they did at the last Olympic 
games? Perseverance was the key factor 
plus a constant study and improvement in 
their technique. 

When Weissmuller was swimming in 
Japan some years ago the Japanese took 
photographs of every movement he made 
in the water, then experimented and 


led up through perseverance to Waterloo. 
Hour after hour through that long battle 
day the squares of the British Infantry 
stood fast against the volleys of grape- 
shot from the French guns, volleys that 
sometimes tore whole sides of the squares 
away, stood fast against charge after 
charge of the French cavalry, charges 
breaking against the long rows of bayonets 
like spray against granite rock. 

Such steadfastness of purpose was not 
an indication of the moment; it was the 
result of years of preparation and the 
mental resolution of a nation to persevere 
at all costs till Napoleon was defeated. 

Shakespeare said: 

“In the reproof of chance 

Lies the true proof of men. 

being smooth, 

How many shallow bawble boats dare 

sail 

Upon her patient breast, making their 


The sea 


way 

With those of nobler hulk! 

But let the ruffan Boreas once enrage 

The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold 

The strong-ribbed bark through liquid 
mountains cut, 

Bounding between the two moist elements, 

Like Perseus’ horse; Where’s then the 
saucy boat 

Whose weak, untimber’d sides but even 
now 

Co-rival’d greatness ?” 


Social Intelligence 


Dy. A, 

There are three types of intelligence: 
(1) That which deals with ideals (2) That 
which deals with people (3) That which 


deals with mechanical things. 
have much of one and more of the other 
but Social Intelligence or the ability to 





You may 


deal with people is the type most de- 
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FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN — The Adaptable 
Endowment as issued by THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Fort Wayne, 


Flexible, this plan meets changing needs as they 


arise—now—tomorrow—and twenty years from now. * * * *# 





manded in your work as a life insurance 
salesman. Ability to understand people is 
much more important than ability to 
understand books. 

If you can not get along well with 
others, then I don’t see how it would be 
possible for you to succeed in life insur- 
ance. No matter how much you may 
know or how good your ideas, without 
Social Intelligence you are very much 
handicapped. In fact, I would advise you 
to have thorough tests made of your 


Social Intelligence before giving the mat- 
ter of going into life insurance serious 
thought. If you test well in dealing with 
mechanical things, then other fields will 
be open to you. 


Mr. Montgomery will answer the 
questions of agents regarding their prob- 
lems in the business. Write your ques- 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 





TRIPLE INDEMNITY 
LIFE INSURANCE 


th 


wii 
Weekly Accident Disability 
in 
One Contract for One Premium 
General Agency contracts available at Bangor, Me.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Altoona, Penna.; 
Williamsport, Penna.; and Detroit. Michigan. 
Inquire 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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President 


LAW 


Penn Mutual conventioneers always 
look forward to the appearance of their 
chief executive, President William A. 
Law, because with the utmost frankness 
and in the simplest manner he describes 
the financial of the company 


and its current investment methods, and 


situation 


interprets economic conditions as they 
appear to him. This year, as during the 
earlier depression years, a life insurance 
company’s financial problems have been 
acute, and though the companies have 
successfully met and them, the 
need for skill and sound judgment and a 
firm hand persists. 

All of this was evidenced in the inti- 
mate recital by Mr. Law of the Penn 
Mutual’s sound Another part 
of his address supplied a comparison of 


solved 


situation. 


the internal organization of the Penn 

Mutual in 1924 and in 1934. One by one 
the changes made in the various depart- 
ments were described and explained. The 
setting up of new departments was re- 
tited, and the closer co-ordination of all 
the departments to make a unified in- 
strument of service was detailed. 

Among others of the company’s pro- 
gressive moves during recent years was 
its adoption of national advertising, said 
Mr. Law, and of it he spoke with unre- 
served approval. Complementary to the 
company’s national advertising was the 
company’s insurance journal advertising. 
lts institutional character is known by 
all readers of insurance journals, and Mr. 
law declared that it was intended as a 
contribution to the general welfare of the 
life insurance fraternity and that it had 


produced a large amount of good will 
lor the company and its representatives. 
The address, because of its intimate 
nature, was intended for the Penn Mu- 
tual family. This account gives a glimpse 
of its content and importance. 


To Meet Insured’s Objections 


“ ° . . 
In 1924 the insurance fraternity in gen- 
tral,” said President Law, “was just get- 











PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
“MR. JOHN W. AGENT'S” 


DUAL CONVENTION 


at 
SWAMPSCOTT 


President Law Tells of Company’s 
Sound Condition and Traditions 


ting started in the sale of life insurance 
for specific human needs. Even in 1924 
there was still a great deal of selling 
based upon an analysis and statement of 
costs and the technical phases of the 
contract. While in 1934 this has not dis- 
appeared by any means, the trend today 
is to sell life insurance to accomplish 
man’s objectives in life. Insurance for 
women and selling by women has been 
strikingly developed in some general 
agencies. 

“Our volume of new paid-for business 
has been steadily higher month by month 
than in 1933, as you all know, and I 
thank you all for what you have done. 
Let me show you what the John A. Stev- 


enson agency did in eight months. 


1, 1934, to August 31, 1934, is seventy- 
nine feet ten inches long. It contains 
5,394 applications. This list was mainly 
produced by 125 men and women. The 
number of policies paid for during that 
period was actually 5,397. 

“The significance of this is that the 
cases were so well sold that some insur- 
ance was placed on a very high percent- 
age of the lives written, and there was 
thus eliminated the wasted sales effort 
and expense which follow the failure to 
deliver insurance after it is written. Some 
of the largest producers in this list placed 
every contract they wrote. Comparing 
this result with the same period in 1924 
we find that 2,388 cases were paid for, 
produced by approximately forty-five ac- 
tive men. If physically visual the 1924 
list would be approximately thirty-five 
feet long as compared with approximate- 
ly eighty feet for 1934.” 


Penn Mutual Novelty Convention A Success 


(Continued 


of his time to his stock farm, the other 
half, in consultation with the home of- 
fice, to digging into and interpreting in 
production language various types of in- 
come service, in addition to which he is 
personally producing. Mr. Hall was in- 
troduced as a surprise speaker on the 
program and added richly from his store 
of income planning experience to the 
symposium of experiences contributed by 
the other speakers on the program. 
Enthusiastic Over Novel Convention 


President Law once again demonstrat- 
ed that, though bearing the heavy re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon the presi- 
dency of a life insurance company at 
this period, he possesses the rare quality 
of “the common touch,” and the spirit 
of his personality pervaded the meetings. 
He was, at one and the same time, a 
thoughtful executive, recognizing his re- 
sponsibilities, and was outstanding in his 
keen interest in the proceedings. 

The Penn Mutual President’s manifest 
enthusiasm was matched by that of 
Vice-President Davis throughout the en- 
tire meeting. The latter was on untried 
ground with a “100% Agents’ Program,” 
but the great acclaim and enthusiastic 
endorsement of the general agents them- 
selves of each and every part of the pro- 


from Page 1) 


gram, as it was unfolded, brought deep 
satisfaction to the agency head of this 
fine company. 

No less enthusiastic were the general 
agents themselves, as they watched the 
platform work of their junior associates 
and listened to the heavy applause of the 
audience. Certainly it was an evidence 
of satisfaction that they had builded well 
in the past. Their pride was perfectly 
natural. 

There was a dramatic thrill when Pres- 
ident Law and Assistant Vice-President 
Malcolm Adam unfolded before the con- 
vention a scroll nearly 80 feet long, con- 
taining about 6,000 names of buyers of 
policies through the John A. Stevenson 
agency, Philadelphia, during the first 
eight months of 1934. Its presentation 
brought forth a vociferous and extended 
round of applause from all present. It 
was a fine tribute to the office through 
which it was produced. The scroll when 
unrolled stretched from the speakers’ 
table at the front of the convention room 
to far out into the main lobby of the 
hotel. 

The Penn Mutual might well be proud 
of the fine aggregation of producing 
agents who were listed on the program, 
the younger representatives being in the 
majority. These younger men are well 
qualified to carry its banner forward into 
the years to come with credit to the in- 
stitution itself and to their older asso- 





The 


list of applications written from January 





FRANK H. 


DAVIS 
Vice-President 


ciates who have been responsible for 
their training. They made a fine job of 
the part of the program committed to 
their hands by Vice-President Davis, and 
their industry was as notable as the 
quality of their execution. 

Chairmen of Sessions 

Not only were the men on the pro- 
gram, who took part in its unfolding, 
producing agents, but the chairmen of 
the various sessions were seasoned vet- 
eran agents who were designated because 
of their particular aptitude for the job. 
These chairmen were: 

First section of Convention: 

First day—First session, Thomas M. 
Scott, John A. Stevenson Agency, Phila- 
delphia; second session, Arda C. Bowser, 
Holgar J. Johnson Agency, Pittsburgh. 

Second day—First session, Henry M 
Faser, Sr., J. N. McLean Agency, Jack- 
son, Miss.; second session, Felix U. 
Levy. Ralph G. Engelsman Agency, New 
York. 

Third day—First session, Albert Hop- 
kins, Osborne Bethea Agency, New 
York; second session, Lawrence Willet, 
Hurd J. Crain Agency, Atlanta. 

Second section of Convention: 

First day—First session, Walter N. Hil- 
ler, Stumes & Loeb, Chicago; second ses- 
sion, Edward D. Claycomb, J. P. & E. M. 
Somerville, Kansas City. 

Second day—First session, E. P. Con- 
nolly, A. E. Patterson, Chicago; second 
session, James L. Taylor, B. F. Shapro, 
San Francisco. 

Third day—First session, 
Byrne, René P. Banks, Cleveland; sec- 
ond session, Harry Wuertenbaecher, 
Philip O. Works, St. Louis. 

Vice-President Davis announced that 
a new training course had been prepared 
by E. Paul Huttinger, agency secretary. 
It is described in another page. 

In addition to President Law and Vice- 
President Davis, various other members 
of the official staff whose work closely 
touches that of the field, were present. 
from 








John H. 


Those the agency department 
were: 
Wallis Boileau, Jr., superintendent of 


agencies; E. Paul Huttinger, agency sec- 
retary; William J. Nenner and D. Bobb 
Slattery, assistants to agency vice-presi- 
dent; J. Burton Webster, regional super- 
intendent of agencies; Grover D. Davis, 
manager of field research; Miss Mary F. 
Barber, manager of sales promotion; 
Miss Mary A. Murray, manager of pros- 
pect bureau; Stewart Anderson, manager 
of publicity; Carroll Frey, editor of Field 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Frank H. Davis Welcomes Agents 


With Maxims of Old and New Wisdom 


Frank H. Davis, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual Life, welcomed the agents 
to the Swampscott convention in an ad- 
dress which was filled with salty epi- 
grams, some from the wisdom of the 
ages, some from his own experience and 
worded in his own way. 
number of 
agents present Mr. Davis began: 


Referring to the large 
I am delighted to say to you that you 
have exceeded the expectations of those 
And 
I believe you have realized measurably 
your own ambitions. 
heard the song, “Did 
Dream Walking ?” 


office are seeing a dream marching. 


of us who are in the home office. 


Many of you have 
You 
Well, we in the home 
We 
each 
day which indicate to us that you have 
refused to be discouraged, have refused 
to be dismayed by what some people 
term conditions 


Ever See a 


are seeing you accomplish results 


\fter all, I believe you 
agree with me that conditions are often 
hiding places for those who would not do 
much anyway. Success, it seems to me, 
is meeiing the conditions which face you 
and doing the job. And you have done 
a grand and glorious job during the last 
twelve months. 

You will be interested and pleased and 
proud to know that the home office of 
the Penn Mutual is handling today ap- 
proximately the same number of appli- 
cations that we handled in 1929. It is 
true that the average-sized policy is 
somewhat smaller, but the intelligent ac- 
tivity, the productive activity, which you 
have displayed has been an inspiration 
to all of us, and you have proved very 
definitely that it pays to be active. A 
great philosopher, a great seer, many 
hundreds of years said, “He who 
learns and learns, and learns and never 
uses what he knows, is like him who 
plows, and plows, and plows and never 
sows.” 

It was another ancient Chinese philos- 
opher who said, “Learn as though you 
were to live forever; live as though you 
were to die tomorrow.” 


Agents Making Most of Each Day 


You are making the maximum use each 
day of what you know and how well you 
know it. None of you has been looking 
for an improved technique to graft on to 
an impoverished tenacity. In other 
words, you have not been looking for a 
better method to use less effectively. You 
have not been looking for better blue- 
prints to concentrate in your offices. You 
have been concerned about exposing 
yourselves to the people in their offices, 
where they could purchase life insurance 


ago 





protection, and you have done it im- 
mensely well. I am very proud that most 
of you are on the main line. A good 
many men are on the sidetrack in life, 
because they know if they are on the 
main line they must take orders from 
the train dispatcher. You have been tak- 
ing orders from yourselves. After all, 
each of you is an institution in himself. 
You are in business for yourselves. You 


tremendous enthusiasm of this organiza- 
tion. 
The Art of Living 

No group could do what you have done 
without knowing not only life insurance, 
but life itself, the art of living, the art 
of being helpful, the very great thrill 
which comes from doing something that 
lives and endures and carries on. I need 
say nothing, it seems to me, about the 
magnificent spectacle which we have all 
viewed with thrills during the past sev- 
eral years, of the stability of the insti- 
tution of life insurance, and its standing 
by and standing up when other institu- 
tions and other types and kinds of splen- 
did service have at times wabbled a bit. 





are the president of the company, the 
chairman of the board of directors, the 
board of directors itself, the sales man- 
ager, the credit manager. And you have 
been doing a grand job of conducting 
that business. 

Conditions have not dampened your 
enthusiasm and that is the thing that 
keeps men and women marching. The 
Greeks have said that enthusiasm is the 
god within us, and I myself believe that 
nothing was ever well done that was not 
enthusiastically done, and I am heart- 
ened and encouraged and cheered by the 





Life insurance has stood there in the 
picture, the last economic fortress, in 
many instances, of the lives of our peo- 
ple. 

Success is not smuggled into our lives 
between the covers of a rule book. It 
must be home brewed in our own minds. 
We can’t depend too much on other peo- 
ple. You remember the great tragedy 
of the Nantucket lightship. She was 
sunk by the efficiency of the radio beam. 
The oncoming vessel was directed so ac- 
curately toward that ship that she hit 
the ship. Those who know—and I am 


The Qualified Members of the John A. Stevenson Agency 


/ tum t 


not one of those who know that; J ap 
only voicing the opinion of many people 
who are supposed to know—say thy 
those in command on that ship relied ine 
much on the radio beam. They shoyjj 
have been guided more by the Practica! 
understanding of the sea and all thy 
was involved in connection with passing 
that lightship which was there for th 
protection of those who sail in ships, 
We do, after all, have to depend yer 
largely on ourselves. 1 


Tribute to the Wives 


I am delighted that there are so many 
wives here. It is a great advantage to 
this convention to have you here, Yo, 
know the business of life insurance jg , 
great partnership between husband anj 
wife. The man who attempts to sell fife 
insurance every day, who is going oy 
and creating out of a semi-intangible at. 
mosphere an enduring result, works a; 
hard as the man who digs in the ditch 
or carries the hod. No mistake aboy 
that. Of course, we have a few baseball 
experts and Kelly pool experts who don't 
work very hard. They are conspicuous 
by their small number. And if you come 
home tired and discouraged and your 
wife says, “Why did you ever go into 
this business anyway? Why didn’t yoy 
take a job selling fruit trees? Why 
didn’t you do something else?” believe 
me, it does not help. 

If she says, “Don’t worry—why, if Tom 
Scott can do it you can do it,” that is 
the thing that recharges the old batter- 
ies. That is the thing that makes him 
go out with new courage and new de- 
termination. 





Endowment Income Fits Into 
Present Attitude of Public 


The endowment income can be effec- 
tively used to arouse a man’s interest, 
get him to talk and either eliminate him 
as a prospect or make him a real pros- 
pect and perhaps sell him, George W. 
Steward of the Holgar Johnson agency, 
Pittsburgh, told the Swampscott conven- 
tion. 

“The depression has made a lot of 
changes in the attitude of people gener- 
ally. One thing I am certain of, that this 
is uppermost in men’s minds. They want 
an income in old age. And they are 
fearful that they may not attain that in- 
come because they see thousands of their 
friends and relatives that have fallen 
down in that job. The second thing they 
want today because things are still un- 
certain with a great many people, is 
emergency funds. Third, I have ob- 
served that a lot of men and their wives 
are quite in the habit of considering in- 
surance premiums as paid out for protec- 
tion and a burden on the budget. Fourth 
they are unwilling to start something 
these days that they might have to drop.’ 

Mr. Stewart fits his presentation into 
these points, showing how the income 
endowment will provide an old age i- 
come, make available emergency funds, 
have a large proportion of saving in ratio 
to protection and only the first year’s 
premium would be lost if the policy were 
dropped within a few years. 
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Letter and Carbon Copy Used 
By Swain in Salary Savings 


Arthur W. Swain of the Hall-Bethea 
agency, New York, told the Swampscott 
convention that in selling salary savings 
he depends greatly on a letter which is 
sent in advance to the head of the pros- 
pect firm. When, two or three days 
after the sending of the original letter, 
Mr. Swain goes to the office of that man 
he has a carbon copy of the letter which 
he hands to the girl at the desk and 
asks that it be sent in. “Here is the let- 
ter for Mr. Jones, will you please send 
i in?” is the expression he uses and 
fnds that it works 100% with exception. 

When admitted to the prospect’s office, 
as frequently happens, he says: “Mr. 
Jones, it was very good of you to see 
me, and I am going to show my apprecia- 
tion by taking just as little of your time 
as I possibly can. You have read this 
letter, Mr. Jones?” It is lying there on 
his desk. 

Then he says: “Mr. Jones, the heart 
of my story is told right in that para- 
graph (point to it). We need a plan 
that will keep the old man’s dollars out 
of the young man’s pocketbook, and if 
we can’t find such a plan, then human 
nature being what it is, we may as well 
resign ourselves to the fate of those who 
are dependent at 65. And what is that 
fate, Mr. Jones? 

“As I wrote you in this paragraph, 
according to an investigation made by 
the State of New York before the de- 
pression, sixty-seven out of every 100 
men who reach 65 are utterly penniless. 

“Now, the Penn Mutual plan solves 
this problem, and here is how it does it.” 





Improve Chain Method to 
Get High Type Prospects 


“I believe that every man uses the 
endless chain method and the center of 
inluence method whether he realizes it 
or not,” said Walter Stokes of the Mc- 
Lean agency, Jackson, Miss., when dis- 
cussing the use of those methods before 
the prospecting symposium at Swamps- 
cott. He continued: “What I think we 
need to do is try to improve and to 
make our method a little bit more effec- 
tive so we can get higher type pros- 
pects. 

‘It is a natural method of prospect- 
ing. Men used it before they ever heard 
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Above—Malcolm Adam, Mary F. Barber, Mary A. Murray, E. Paul Huttinger. 
Below—Anna White, U. F. Quirk, Wm. H. Jones, D. Bobb Slattery, Grover D. Davis, 
Carroll Frey, Stewart Anderson 


it called the endless chain and because 
it is natural therein lies one of its great- 
est dangers in that it will become hap- 
hazard and ineffective. We ought to 
cultivate it in order to try to get the 
most effect out of our system. Strengthen 
the chain and you may lengthen the 
chain. Go back over those chains you 
have started. Maybe you will keep them 
from getting rusty by rendering service 
on the business you have already writ- 
ten. 

“In the first place, when we ask a man 
for prospects we ought to be sure that 


he has some interest in the matter, and 
it will follow on three lines. First, he 
will be interested in the service that you 
can render the man you are seeking to 
see. Second, he will be interested in the 
service you can render. He will be in- 
terested in the person to be insured or 
the beneficiary. Third, he may be in- 
terested in you as an underwriter. You 
are asking a whole lot of a friend, new 
friend or old friend, to ask him to spon- 
sor you in the insurance business. Cer- 
tainly, you want to give him the im- 
pression that you know your business.” 


Man Without Retirement 
Income Only Half Insured 


A man who fails to include in his in- 
surance contract a retirement income for 
himself has only half-way protected his 
family, because he has not protected 
them from the hazard of having to take 
care of him in old age, Henry M. Faser, 
Sr., of the McLean agency, told the 
Swampscott convention when he _ took 
over the chairmanship of session on en- 
dowment policies. Mr. Faser said that 
he considers the endowment contract the 
best all-around contract being issued. 

“There are people in this country to- 
day, in the minority, it is true, who are 
not interested in life insurance as they 
know life insurance, but who are inter- 
ested in investing and having a guaran- 
teed income in their mature years. It is 
my belief that these people would in- 
vest in this contract if they were only 
told about it. There is another class of 
people, and they are greatly in the ma- 
jority—men who buy life insurance with 
the sole purpose in mind of protection 
for their families. If a man fails to in- 
clude in his contract a retirement income 
for himself he has only half-way protect- 
ed his family, because he has not pro- 
tected them from the hazard of having to 
take care of him in his old age.” 





Milner Thinks Low Figures 
Put Prospect at His Ease 


The Salary Continuance plan of the 
Penn Mutual, by dealing in income and 
therefore small figures by comparison 
with face amount, makes prospects feel 
much more able to carry it, John Milner 
of the Gibbs agency, New York and New- 
ark, told the Swampscott convention. 

Speaking of the plan, he said: “It com- 
mands immediate attention. We can cer- 
tainly talk to our prospect in dollars that 
he has been used to handling. I think 
that many a sale has been lost in the 
last few years because we have aimed 
too high, and the figures we have talked 
about have really knocked our prospect’s 
hat crooked. The beneficiary certainly 
knows how she stands immediately with 
this contract and can certainly interpret 
her needs more readily when the policy 
is first sold. I think this contract has 
got a better chance of staying in force, 
because it provides a very definite and 
carefully planned aim.” 
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The Ralph G. Engelsman Agency 


Tearing Up Introduction Card 
Is Start of Faser’s Sales Talk 


A sales talk that starts when the agent 
tears up a card of introduction with the 
statement that “the mere fact of a mu- 


tual friend suggesting the prospect’s 
name is not to enter into the matter” 
was demonstrated at the Swampscott 


convention by Henry Minor Faser, Jr., 
unit manager in the John A. Stevenson 
agency, Philadelphia, who was assisted 
by Frank Stull as the prospect. 

Mr. Faser describes the sales talk as 
follows: 


In my approach I use the introduction 
card which, after handing to the pros- 
pect, I take back and tear up, with the 
statement that the mere fact that a mu- 
tual friend of ours suggested his name 
to me is not to enter into the matter, 
for I want him to consider my plan on 
its merits alone. Then I tell him that it 
is a savings plan and that I am with the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

He immediately raises the objection 
that he does not need protection or want 
insurance. 

I say that if life insurance were the 
only message I had for him I would not 
be there, that saving is what I want to 
talk to him about. 

Then I emphasize the importance of 
saving money and suggest that certainly 
he can put away $100 a year. 

With charts I demonstrate how $100 
a year will build up a cash reserve of 
$6,500 in thirty-six years, but also there 
will be established an immediate estate 
of $3,000 if the prospect should not live 
to complete the savings plan. 

How Little Protection Costs 

At that point he says, “Well, I am not 
interested in life insurance and that is 
protection and life insurance.” I imme- 
diately say, “Well, reduce your deposit 
from $100 to $90, and we will just elim- 
inate the $3,000 estate.” He says, “Do 
you mean to tell me that I can get $3,000 
of protection for $10?” I say “Yes” and 
attempt to close. 


I then say, “Mr. Stull, ever since you 
were a little boy your parents have been 
taking care of you and probably at times 
it was just the least little bit of a strain. 
I am sure you would like to repay them. 
However, the only way they wish to be 
repaid is to see you a success in life. 

“Now you are going to repay them 
because you are going to be a success in 
life, but the only thing that would pre- 
vent you from doing this would be that 
you are not here. In that event, your 
mother would receive a check for $3,000. 
It is not the $3,000 but thought that you 
were thinking about her and wanted her 
to have that in case something happened 
to you.” 

I then close on the basis of getting 
an examination. 

Shortly after coming to Philadelphia 
Mr. Saunders, our Brooklyn general 
agent, showed me the introduction card 
which I have used very successfully, 
finding that the prospects secured 
through their use are a little above the 
average, and also they serve as a very 
excellent approach. By tearing the card 
up, as I have done, you are impressing 
on the prospect the very thing that you 
tell him you don’t want to happen; 
namely, that a mutual friend suggested 
his name to you and thinks well of the 
plan. 

Most of our sales talks are built 
around the pad and pencil. Therefore, 
we follow the procedure of having a 
blank piece of paper clipped to the front 
of the application blank. In this way we 
have a place to draw our diagrams, get 
the necessary information for the ap- 
plication and have the application avail- 
able for the prospect’s signature without 
having to scare him to death by fumb- 
ling in our pockets after obtaining his 
“ves.” 

Using Round Figures 


You will notice in my presentation that 
I used round figures or approximations 
rather than the exact amounts, the rea- 








The John E. Gibbs Agency, Newark and New York 





son for this being that I wish to place 
the emphasis on the plan and what it 
will do rather than on the figures. In 
all of my sales presentations I am in- 
definite about figures and maturity ages. 
In this way I put the emphasis where 
it rightly belongs, on the plan, and elim- 
inate the possibility of competition and 
a checkup when I bring the policy 
around. At the time of delivery of the 
policy I show the exact figures. 

I have the figures for all ages worked 
out on a $100 a year basis and carry 
them in my rate book. 

I used to have trouble in discussing 
long term savings plans with young men 
because they would not visualize the fact 
that they would some day reach age 60. 
This hardship has been entirely over- 
come in the sales talk I have just out- 
lined for by first taking it for 20 years 
it is then easy to carry on to 60, espe- 


———— 
cially when he sees how his Profit ; 
creases during the last few years, , 

When the prospect mentions not 
wanting protection I always hurry {) 
show him that he can have his saying, 
plan with or without the protection onl 
it really makes no difference to me “_ 
cept that from my experience | woull 
recommend it with protection, 

The unit in which this sales talk was 
originated has secured about 40% of its 
business with it during the past several 
months. One of our unit managers has 
given it four times and gotten four ap. 
plications. 

My own experience has been that] 
have given it twenty-one times to peo. 
ple that I had never seen or contacted 
before. Of this number I secured appli. 
cations from fourteen on the first inter. 
view and have already paid for twelye 
of them. 





The Manuel Camps Agency 


Burwell’s Approach On Estate Plan 


A plan of solicitation for an estate 


counsel set-up explained to the 
Swampscott convention by Lewis C. Bur- 
well, Jr., of the Roddey agency, Char- 
lotte. Mr. Burwell took the hypothetical 
case of “Mr. Smith, a large corporation 
executive, comfortable, and well barri- 
caded behind secretaries and hard to see. 
I will assume Mr. Smith would respond 
favorably to some plan of co-ordinated 


was 


protection, proved beneficiary designa- 
tions and maybe tax economies. I imag- 
ine he bought his insurance without 


much rhyme or reason. Consequently, 
my first problem with Mr. Smith is to 
create a favorable reaction. 

“He is the kind of man who does busi- 
ness by appointment. Mr. Smith receives 
a letter on stationery which is engraved, 
‘Plan Estate Associates.’ Then on one 
side is, ‘Analysis, underwriters, personal 
service. In the upper right hand corner 
is the name of the town’s most prominent 
attorney as consulting counsel. Below 
that the name of.the town’s most promi- 


nent accountant as a C.P.A. 
“The letter is modified to fit cases. It 


states frankly what we propose to do 
and exactly what we propose to get out 
of it; we expect to sell him and tell him 
so. When he reads this he is impressed 
by the frankness, and he is impressed 
by the names that he knows by reputa- 
tion. Included in the body of the letter 
are the names of several clients that we 
take pains to see that Mr. Smith knows 
personally. I have never called on 2 
man in my life without telephoning him. 
I get appointments and when I call by 
appointment he is prepared to give me 
fifteen minutes of his time. ; 

“I present this service in detail which 
requires him to do two things, turn over 
all his policies in exchange for a receipt, 
and, second, fill out a questionnaire. The 
two most important things are the old 
minimum idea, ‘How much income would 
be absolutely necessary for your family 
if you die tomorrow? How much do you 
wish to provide at sixty-five?’ I have 
never yet had a man fail to over-estimate 
the income producing; he has given me 
a lot of vital personal facts. I analyze 
it and find it requires $20,000 or $30,000 
more to do what he expects. 

“The information he has given me con- 
vinces me he can pay for it. I dont 
think we will have to take a vote whether 
Mr. Smith is a prospect. He hés quali- 
fied himself.” f 
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T. M. Scott Summarizes 
Necessity of Prospecting 


As chairman of the on 
prospecting at the opening meeting of 
the Eastern and Southern agencies at 
Swampscott, Thomas M. Scott, who for 
wme years has been leading producer 
fthe John A. Stevenson agency, Phila- 
elphia, summarized briefly his own ideas 
on the necessity of prospecting. He said: 
“We need intelligent prospecting to 
ave our time which after all is our capi- 
al, and the most valuable asset we have 
n this business. Therefore proper pros- 
yecting will enable us to spend as much 
of our time as possible actually before 
aspects, or prospective clients. 

“Proper prospecting is often more than 
me-half of the sale. I wish I had time 
io illustrate this by some cases I have 
n mind. 

‘The right kind of prospecting is 
needed for our own mental, physical and 
psychological health. We are happiest 
when we are profitably busy. 

“Good prospecting is required to en- 
ale us to keep a constant flow of new 
business, so that we will not mind the 
few cases which are declined, limited or 
not taken. 

‘In the twenty-eight years I have been 
Witing insurance there have been many 
changes in the methods and plans of 
prospecting, but never any change in the 
necessity of prospecting. 
‘In prospecting you must be yourself, 
aid use your own methods to be suc- 
cessful. Yours will differ from others, 
just as we as individuals differ, and the 
yeople we deal with vary, but all in- 
illigent agents (and, of course, we are 
il that or we wouldn’t be here) add to, 
alapt and incorporate into their meth- 
ils and plans whatever from others they 
ind valuable and useful.” 


symposium 





Moderate Business Policies 


Offer Great Opportunity 
Moderate-sized business insurance pol- 
es offer a great field for new insur- 
ance, William J. Leighton of the Steven- 
‘on agency told the prospecting sympo- 
‘um at Swampscot. There are many 
htospects who can be sold by the “gain 
y living” appeal. 

In addition to the straight business 
‘ganizations such as partnerships where 
business insurance can be of such great 
ielp, there are other people who stand 
‘0 gain by living, for instance, the execu- 
or of an estate. Mr. Leighton explained: 
_ tou read about a fellow dying and 
‘Ppointing an executor. A lot of these 
ings we get in the paper. We have 
ey keep our eyes open. That executor 
wil get a fee if he lives long enough to 
— an estate. How long does it take 
Settle an estate? Six months, a year, 





























The Holgar J. Johnson Agency 


two years, three years or five years. If 
he dies he sacrifices the major part of 
his fee. When he does get the fee ana 
the estate is settled up, if you have sold 
him term insurance you may have a 
chance to convert it. On a case put into 
bankruptcy it is going to take him time 
to earn the fee. If he lives he earns it. 


If he dies he is out. 

“Another is a lawyer who may be 
counsel as an executor and administra- 
into it. 
If he 


tor. The time element enters 
The lawyer gains a fee if he lives. 
dies it is gone.” 


Self Development Brought About By . 


Cold Canvassing Eric Wilson Says 


Eric J. Wilson, author of “There Are 
No Strangers” and agent in the Ralph 
Engelsman agency of the Penn Mutual 
in New York, told the Swampscott con- 
vention that he still goes in for a great 
deal of cold canvassing because he thinks 
it important for his self-development. 

Mr. Wilson said on this subject: 

I don’t think cold canvassing is the 
best method of selling insurance. A let- 
ter of introduction from one: man to 
another is the ideal thing. 

But, in my opinion, the system for ap- 
proaching people we don’t know has a 
very important place in our selling oper- 
ations, and if, because of circumstances, 
we are forced to use such a system, let’s 
not complain about it, but be glad of it. 
It’s good for us. I think cold canvassing 
gives us chances for self-development 
which are very valuable. 


Increases Confidence and Sharpens Wits 


In the first place, it increases our con- 
fidence and sharpens our wits. We learn 
to quickly adjust ourselves to any sit- 
uation or atmosphere. 

We become adept in impressing our- 
selves on prospects to the extent that 
they have absolute confidence in us, even 
though our acquaintanceship be but 
slight. In short, we learn to sell without 
the aid of anything but “sheer ability.” 

And because of all these things which 
cold canvassing does for us, we soon get 





The Howard V. Krick Agency of New Haven and Hartford 


Audit Service Wedge For 


Future Sales to Client 

Ralph E. MHasemeier, Hall-Bethea 
agency, New York, gave a comprehen- 
sive discussion in the closing session of 
the Eastern and Southern meeting on 
the subject, “Demonstration For Larger 
Cases,” in which he explained audit serv- 
ice as an opening wedge to building fu- 
ture sales. Mr. Hasemeier compared the 
agent to the physician who diagnoses 
the patient’s ills and then prescribes a 
remedy. 

“Most men will never have a greater 
need for the proper functioning of their 
life insurance than right now,” Mr. Hase- 
meier said. “In most. cases their savings 
are greatly depleted or perhaps complete- 
ly exhausted. The purpose of an audit 
is not only the assembling of vital in- 
formation but more important to you is 
the availability of all that information in 
building your sale. You are in a position 
with this information to render him a 
greater service than your competitor. The 
effect of the entire picture is always more 
interesting to your prospect than any de- 
tail. You assume the role of architect 
and get credit for the finished structure. 
Your thoroughness gains his confidence. 
The interesting results cement him to 
you as a permanent client. 

“An agent told me about a year ago 


that he was just going around picking 
roses from bushes planted before. I 
think this expresses an idea we should 
all give consideration to. 

“Income for life is the great interest 
today. People realize that it isn’t how 
much money they have but what shape 
it is in. Most men just buy life insur- 
ance. In my opinion it is equally im- 
portant to think of the ways of con- 
serving it as well as acquiring it. The 
interesting part of our story is what we 
can do with insurance.” 


to the point when it is always easy to 
find people to call on. : 

But, before going out to prospect by 
means of cold canvass, it is important 
that we are mentally prepared for the 
job we’re planning to do. 

A wise man once wrote, “Some men 
never master anything other than the 
details of a job. Others master the main 
idea back of the job.” And the main 
idea as you know, is not just the writing 
of a policy, but in helping people to plan 
their future in a constructive and in- 
telligent manner. 

“Prospect Needs You” 

When approaching a man about life 
insurance, whether we know him inti- 
mately or not at all, the main thing to 
bear in mind is that our company can do 
things for him and his family that he 
can’t do by himself. He needs us. 

And the fact that people really do 
need our services should eliminate any 
nervousness when calling on strangers. 
After all, almost everyone is working for 
the same thing, the accumulation of suf- 
ficient money to take care of themselves 
if they live and to provide for their 
families if they die. It’s an old idea. 

With all these thoughts in mind I go 
about my cold canvassing and what 
happens? 

Let me tell you of two incidents which 
occurred this year. 

An Experience in Cold-Canvass Selling 

Last winter I called on a man down a 
small side street in uptown New York 
and found him out. It was a cold snowy 
day and I didn’t want to go back to my 
office without trying to sell something 
to someone, so | walked into a big build- 
ing and proceeded up the stairs. On the 
third floor I came upon an office where 
some twenty-five men were sitting at 
desks. 

I walked in and asked who the man- 
ager was. On being informed that Mr. 
Jones was in charge, I went over to his 
desk and said, “Mr. Jones, my name is 
Wilson of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. and I’ve come to tell you of a 
plan which I think will help your men 
to save money, and knowing that you 
must be interested in their welfare, l'd 
like to get your reaction to it.” I then 
smiled and asked if I might sit down 

I gave him the “Create and Save” talk 
and in twenty minutes left there with an 
application. 

Four days later he gave me an annual 
premium on a $10,000 Ordinary Life Rate 
Endowment and, notwithstanding the 
fact that “No Soliciting” notices were 
plastered all over the place, through his 
influence I sold $22,000 more on five 
lives the same week. 

Where were all the other insurance 
men? Not down that little side street. 
Perhaps a good slogan for us would be 
“Go ye into the highways and byways 
for there ye shall find that which ye 
seek.” 





The Louis Saveres Florida Conventioneers 
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Options Protect Income and 
Show More Need for Insurance 


“Uncover needs and you have the fun- 
damental basis of selling life insurance,” 
Harry Phillips, Jr., of the 
agency, New York, declared in discuss- 


Engelsman 


ing income options before the Swamp- 


scott convention. “People persist in 
talking about principal 
sounds like a lot of money until we boil 


it down to the return it will yield month- 


sums and it 


ly or weekly. A thousand dollars sounds 
like a lot of money but $3.50 a month 
very far. We talk 


doesn’t go must 


about income.” 

He continued in part, “I think one of 
the best ways to learn something about 
options is to go over our own insurance 
and set it up under options. We bought 
our insurance so that some one would 
get an income. When we get through 
providing a lump sum payment and pro- 
viding an income for the family we are 
going to find out one very important 
thing—that we need more life insurance. 
When we point these things out to our 


prospects they will find out the same 
thing. 
“Ask any man what he would do if 


$50,000 or $100,000 were thrown in his 
lap. This, I find, is an excellent ap- 
proach to programming. Most men who 
have been fortunate enough to make a 
lot of money have been unfortunate 
enough to lose it. Some tried stocks, 
some bonds, some used the banks, some 


f. 


* 


building and loan, some real estate, and 
some guaranteed first mortgages. All 
have taken it on the chin. The tremen- 
dous gain in annuity business is a direct 
indication that men are becoming con- 
vinced that they are not able to handle 
their own funds. Next time they want 
income. It is always ‘next time.’ 

“Another thing that men are doing 
more and more is to establish trust funds 
with their acquired wealth. Notice some 
of the wills that are probated nowadays 
and you can see that the poor deceased 
had been in many huddles with his law- 
yer providing income for the family. In- 
come, not principal. 

“If men do this with their acquired 
wealth, we must make them do it with 
their life insurance as well. We have an 
opportunity of being a lawyer on our 
own account. 

“One evening last July, I called on a 
prospect at his home. His wife was pres- 
ent at the interview, which, incidentally, 
I always find helpful. He told me that 
he had $75,000 of insurance and that was 
plenty. I said, ‘All right, but let’s take 
your life insurance estate and set it up 
to carry out the ideas you both have.’ 
After putting $20,000 under an annuity 
option for his parents, and providing for 
clean-up and education, we were short 
funds to do the rest of the job, so I sold 
him a_ substantial contract. For two 
years prior to that evening I could not 
get to first base with this man. The 
options did the trick.” 


Novelty Meeting 


(Continued from Page 11) 
Flashes; William J. Probst, manager of 
salary savings; Urban F. Quirk. 

Other officers were: Dr. J. V. E. West- 
fall, vice-president; Malcolm Adam, as- 
sistant vice-president ; George R. White, 
actuary; Dr. S. B. Scholz, Jr., medical 
director; Oliver W. Perrin, associate 
actuary. 

William H. Jones, Assistant Auditor, 

Charles V. Cornell, Assistant Super- 
visor of Applications, 

Willard S. Detweiler and William EIl- 
liott, of the Underwriting Depart- 
ment. 

It is known to all who have seen him 
in action that Vice President Davis is a 
masterful presiding officer, possessing 
that breadth of knowledge of the busi- 
ness which is necessary in a large de- 
gree, abetted with a sense of humor and 
a faculty for mixing just the proper 
amount of wit in his platform utterances, 
that has long made him notable among 
agency executives of life insurance com- 
panies in the United States. This writer 
has sat through many meetings over 
which he has presided and to my mind 
he excelled any previous effort at the 
Swampscott meeting by a wide margin. 

The power of an able, sincere and mas- 
terful agency executive to gain and hold 
the esteem and affection of his organiza- 
tion was demonstrated again and again 
by Vice President Davis throughout the 
meetings. The emotional response to his 
closing “God bless you!” was indeed a 
remarkable tribute, tears commingling 
with the thunderous applause. 





Newly Married Couples 
Too Often Are Neglected 


So many agents today assume that 
newly married couples are seen by 
“every agent in town” that as a result 
these unusually good prospects are abso- 
lutely uncalled upon, Justin Perkins of 
the Camps agency, Boston, told the con- 
vention. He told of a general agent who 
took a producer in a slump and handed 
him a birth notice from the marriages 
and births column of the local news- 
paper. The agent was disgusted; said 
the father had probably been hounded to 
death since the announcement was out. 
The general agent and producer made the 
call together. In the four days follow- 
ing the announcement no _ insurance 
agent had called. They sold a $7,200 ed- 
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Had Big Sport Program 
Despite the heavy business schedule 
of the Penn Mutual Life convention. 
at Swampscott, Mass., last week 
(there were sixty-five speakers on 
the program) time was found for , 
large number of social and sport ae. 
tivities. Eight golf courses were open 
to those at the conventions and tyo 
golf tournaments were run in addition 
to a kickers’ handicap. Tennis toyr. 
naments were held and _ baseball 
games. There were also sightseeing 
tours through Marblehead, Gloucester 
and Salem; a ladies’ bridge and teg 
and a mixed bridge party. All events 
were in duplicate, several days apart 
due to the nature of the convention 
in having the eastern and southern 
agents meet for several days and then 
having the central and western repre. 
sentatives convene for the next few 
days. 








ucational plan and were also sent toa 
friend who took the same plan. 

Mr. Perkins concluded: “I wish to em- 
phasize that a good prospect list isn’t the 
whole story, but forming the habit of 
constantly and consistently adding to it 
is of the greatest importance. Without 
this habit any list of names can be ex- 
hausted and the temptation to delay in 
getting up a new list is likely to prevail, 

“Newly married couples constitute a 
field that requires no special contact and 
is open to all agents, from the youngest 
and newest to the oldest veteran.” 


New Officers Elected 


The Penn Mutual Agency Associa- 
tion, composed chiefly of general 
agents, held a formal meeting on Sat- 
urday afternoon, September 15, with 
Charles B. Stumes in the chair. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: 

Charles B. Stumes, Chicago, president 

Holgar J. Johnson, Pittsburgh, vice- 
president 

Gaius W. Diggs, Richmond, secretary 

Dorion Fleming, New Orleans, assis- 
tant secretary 

E. R. Eckenrode, Harrisburg, treasurer 

J. Elliott Hall was unanimously 
elected an honorary member, and was 
additionally complimented by being 
granted the right, not usually held by 
honorary members, to vote on all 





questions that may come before the 
body. 
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How a policy of $60,000 may be greater 
in effect than one for $250,000 was dem- 
onstrated by Paul V. Frary of the Hall- 
Bethea agency, New York, at the Penn 
Mutual convention. Mr. Frary, taking 
two cases from the record told how two 
men who died at about the same age 
and in the same circumstance one left 
$125,000 lump sum insurance which was 
used up within six years, while the 
other’s $60,000 coverage was payable un- 
der several options and is still being paid 
to the beneficiaries. 

“Get the difference in these two pic- 
tures: this man’s youngest son would be 
brought to maturity in fifteen years, so 
he had $10,000 payable under option ‘A’ 
for 15 years. This produces approxi- 
mately $75 a month. The balance of 
$50,000 was left at interest, paying his 
widow an additional $175 a month, on 
the present rate, for life. Then passing 
on the $50,000 to the boys. This gives 
her a total income of $250 a month for 


Family 


Motivating his close with “Can you 
guarantee to have enough always on 
hand in liquid form in your wife’s nafne 
so that it will not fall in your estate 
and be tied up during probate?” Taylor 
B. Glading of the John A. Stevenson 
agency, Philadelphia, demonstrated be- 
fore the convention at Swampscott a 
case which he sold on the salary con- 
tmuance plan. This case was with an 
old client. Part of the dialogue follows: 
“If you didn’t receive your salary in 
October, November and December, par- 
ticularly around Christmas time, it 
would be a very serious. problem, 
wouldn’t it? Don’t you see, Morris, that 
Nora and the children are confronted 
with an identical problem? Where you 
depend so much on your salary, they 
depend entirely upon that portion of 
your income which goes to keeping up 
the home. You know as well as I do 
that there are going to be certain obli- 
Sations which will continue to run for a 
temporary period, such as the apartment 
lease, the usual houschold expenses, and 
the remaining payments due on instal- 
ment purchases. For example, that new 
Airflow you just bought. And by ar- 
fanging to continue their salary at its 
Present level for two years you will pro- 





Power of Income Options 
Demonstrated By Paul Frary 


fifteen years, while the boys are being 
raised and $175 a month for life there- 
after. 

“If she dies before the boys are 30, 
they each get interest on their $12,500 
until age 30. Then one-half in cash or 
$6,250. Then each gets interest on the 
balance to Age 35 when they get the 
balance of $6,250 in cash. Think what 
that will mean to those boys. You know 
how little one usually makes before they 
are 30. $45 a month extra makes all 
the difference in the world as a rule. 
Then that $6,250 which will be received 
at Age 30 may come at just the right 
time for the young married man, but if 
he only loses or squanders that, he has 
another chance at 35 when he will know 
better. 

“Now, let’s go back to case No. 1. This 
widow whose children are -now all self- 
supporting, is having a hard time getting 
along with the help of her children. 
Would she be sitting pretty today with 
the income from $125,000?” 


Salary Continuance Gives 


Income Protection 


vide your family with a means of han- 
dling all these obligations and the time 
to readjust themselves to conditions. A 
good idea, isn’t it? Frankly, how much 
of your income are you going to con- 
tinue to your family for two years?” 

“Listen, Taylor, you’ve sold me on your 
idea. I’d like to continue all of it if I 
could. But right now I don’t see how 
I can possibly do anything.” 

“Now look, Morris, you have a $1,000 
clean-up fund. That will pay the extra 
expenses. Then you have $100 a month 
on that Convertible Income pol cy. (You 
are going to increase that when you 
can.) Now if anything happens to you. 
Nora is going to have to get down to 
that $100 a month awfully sudden. You 
know well that that won’t be enough to 
pay the rent on your apartment until 
the lease runs out, or pay last month’s 
bill at Strawbridge’s or the instalments 
on the car. Nora is only going to have 
one way out and that is to spend some 
ot the princ’pal. For a measly $1 a week 
you’can tie up your entire estate that is 
worth $45,000 if it isn’t disturbed so that 
it will do the job you want it to do. Mor- 
ris, "you’re too smart to let $1 a week 
jeopardize a. $45,000 estate that you have 
already set up.” 


Best Women Prospects Age 
30 to 43, Says Miss Bliven 


In the field of women buyers of life 
insurance the best prospects are those 
between the ages of thirty and forty- 
three or forty-four, the prospecting sym- 
posium was told by Miss Sophia W. 
Bliven, manager of the women’s division 
of the Stevenson agency, Philadelphia. 
The most eager buyers are those from 
forty-three to fifty-seven or fifty-six, she 
said, but unless they own their own busi- 
ness or are in a profession they possibly 
do not have the money to buy in large 
quantities. 

“T think you will find if you will use 
men as centers of influence, if you will, 
for women prospects you will get results. 
Possibly you have not thought of it. A 
man in his particular business, such as 
a lawyer, or whatever he may be, is deal- 
ing with offices where there are women. 
Who is the secretary in the doctor’s of- 
fice, the dentist’s office, the lawyer’s of- 
fice? Who is the woman he deals with 
in the advertising concerns if he does not 
get to the man? Who is the woman he 
deals with in some of the other organiza- 
tions ? 

“We must be alert to what is going on 
around us. In just a friendly conversa- 
tion during an evening you will find many 
women’s names mentioned. I spent a 
pleasant evening with a friend of mine 
not long ago, and during the course of 
conversation she spoke of a woman oste- 
opath, a woman doctor, a photographer. 
She did not mention them by name, but 
by questioning and asking about them, 
































you not only get the names but informa- 


tion about them. We sit in rooms where 
people talk to us and give us names of 
that sort, and we are not alert to fol- 
lowing them.” 





Uses Third Party to Sell 


Women Endowment Income 

“Practically every call that I make is 
a third party influence call,” stated Wil- 
liam J. Wright of the H. J. Johnson 
agency, Pittsburgh, in leading up to a 
demonstration of endowment income for 
women before the Penn Mutual conven- 
tion. “I mean either direct or implied. 
3y implied call, I mean that the prospect 
knows that I know the third party by 
having seen me in his or her presence. 

“Secondly,” Mr. Wright continued, “I 
think a careful selection of the type of 
prospect called on is a determining factor 
as to whether or not these calls are going 
to pay. It is very important to get the 
right type of woman, a woman some- 
where along about thirty or over who 
is. making between $125 and $230 a 
month. You usually find those types of 
women in secretarial positions, personnel 
work and as heads of various depart- 
ments. The easiest way to meet that 
type of woman on a favorable basis is 
through her boss—through the man she 
is working for. 

“And I make it a point always to meet 
the boss first. I walk in to him—I don’t 
beat around the bush. I tell him why I 
am there, that I came in to talk about 
his secretary and-I tell him the idea that 
I want to present to her.” 

Having prefixed his demonstration with 
this setting, Mr. Wright continued to 


present his case to the boss’ secretary. 





The Sophia W. Bliven Unit 
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Respective Value of Different 
Income Forms Discussed by Levy 


One of the afternoon sessions of the 
Penn Mutual convention dealt with the 
use of various income policies, and 
Chairman Felix U. Levy, Engelsman 
agency, New York, who presided over 
the eastern discussion of that topic, dis- 
cussed the respective merits of Endow- 
ment Income and Optional Deferred In- 
come. 

At a time when safety of principal is 
the dominant financial note, rather than 
percentage of return, the company offers 
two particularly interesting set-ups to 
investors: the Endowment Income and 
Optional Deferred Income plans. 

It is, in my opinion, foolish to arbi- 
trarily say one is superior to the other 
because the feasibility of using either is 
determined by the needs of the individ- 
ual case and must be so considered. Di- 
rectly following the stock market de- 
bacle in 1929 there was a more or less 
concerted rush to Government securities 
and immediate and deferred annuities as 
issued by the first line life insurance 
companies. 

Our own O. D. I. contract, for ex- 
ample, became immensely popular, and 
justifiably so, and was so easy to sell, 
comparatively, that we were inclined to 
overlook the fact that in a great many 
instances where we _ were placing 
O. D. Ls, Endowment Income policies 
would have solved the prospect’s prob- 
lems more adequately and satisfactorily. 

As I mentioned previously, it is silly 
to state flatly that Endowment Income 
is the better bet, but I don’t believe that 
an O. D. I. should ever be sold to a 
prospect whose life insurance program 
is short of the standard established 
through the medium of the Minimum In- 
come talk, with which we are all fa- 
miliar. O. D. Is most assuredly have 
their place, viz. where the prospect has 
sufficient life insurance and is looking 
for investment only, or as an alterna- 
tive in cases where the prospect can’t 
pass the medical requirements, or where 
there actually is no need for insurance 
or for fathers and mothers whose chil- 
dren are under the insurable age and 
who use the O. D. I. instead of a bank 
account for them. 

The one tremendous argument for En- 
dowment Income, of course, is the fact 
that, being life insurance, it is not at- 
tachable or available to legal process. 

All this would seem to tend toward the 





Felix Shank Gets Prospects 
By Always Being Thoughtful 


Felix W. Shank of the Branch & Pow- 
ell agency, Montgomery, Ala., told the 
Swampscott convention that he makes it 
a point to be constantly thoughtful in 
his daily relationship with people, and 
he finds that it produces an abundance 
of new contacts. He asked the other 
agents at the convention, “Do you visit 
the sick? Do you remember the friends 
that have new babies with a little gift? 
It pays large dividends. 

“A short while back a friend of mine 
asked me to go to the hospital and visit 
a friend of his, and I think I made «four 
visits to see him. This man was a stfan- 
ger in town and, of course, he appreci- 
ated the visits very much. About six 
months later I had a call at the office. 
This friend had heard that a lady was 
interested in insurance and had asked 
that she let me talk to her first. I came 
away with a $10,000 application. Possibly 
you think the idea of flowers and gifts 
are not necessary in the business, and I 
agree with you that they are not. But 
the more that we do along this line the 
greater the joy that we can give and re- 
ceive out of this great business called 
life insurance.” 


fact that there is a lot of potential En- 
dowment Income insurance to be writ- 
ten today and plenty of O. D. Ls in 
force now which it might be very wise 
to convert retroactively to Endowment 
Income to the direct benefit of the hold- 
ers of these contracts. Not in every 
case, of course, but in many. In any 
event, it opens up a field of prospecting 
which we can not afford to dismiss 
lightly. 


re 





Ask Names of Healthy And 
Thrifty, Advises Jackson 


Discouraging the practice of asking for 
“prospects” and recommending that of 
asking for names of a definitely described 
type of person, G. Andrew Jackson of 
the Hall-Bethea Agency, New York, ex- 
plained to the convention his methods of 
getting prospects. He believes the for- 
mer method is too conducive of “No” 
for an answer. 

In his own practice he asks for the 
name of a man, “preferably between the 
ages of 25 and 45, who is healthy, thrifty, 
married, apparently wishes to make prog- 
ress during the period he is steadily em- 
ployed and to finish up with an income 


= 


or a pension for the remainder of his 
lifetime when age would not place him 
in a position to command a salary.” 

Sometimes Mr. Jackson gets names 
through asking men in executive posj- 
tions what they think of the ideas ad. 
vanced by the Federal Government on 
old age and income insurance. He said 
that the response very often is, “It would 
be a wonderful thing if every old and 
unemployed person could be relieved of 
the worry of the necessities of life.” This 
directs the conversation into the exact 
channels desired by the agent and makes 
it easy for him to ask for the names of 
employes or co-executives. 

The speaker continued: “Occasionally 
I find a man who insists that he cannot 
inform me of anyone who is a Prospect 
for life insurance. I generally answer 
him: ‘You may not know anyone in the 
market to purchase life insurance but you 
do know of plenty of men who wish to 
live a respectable life and do the right 
thing by their families and at the same 
time secure the promise of peace of mind 


27” 


in old age, don’t you?’ 





Centers of Influence Best 


Prospect Source For Conover 


Discussing what he considers his best 
source of prospects George W. Conover 
of the Gibbs Agency, New Jersey, told 
the Penn Mutual convention that he is 
getting most of his good leads from sat- 
isfied policyholders who serve as centers 
of influence and often as starting points 
of endless chains. 

Living in Freehold, the center of a 
farming district which has been experi- 
encing financial difficulties and with the 
only industry a rug factory which works 
part-time, Mr. Conover has had to elim- 
inate 80% of his neighbors as prospects. 
Nevertheless he is doing a good business 
with prospects recommended by policy- 
holders. 

Mr. Conover told what results he had 
got with one center of influence, head 
of a finance company. When first inter- 
viewed the executive said that he liked 
the plan (intended to rebuild portions of 
his estate lost in the crash), but he was 
not willing to act at that moment. He 
did suggest the name of a brother, who 
took a convertible income contract. This 
was in 1931. In 1932 the finance com- 
pany executive himself bought a ten year 
term policy. During the past year a 
school teacher and a college professor 
came separately to the finance man to 
discuss their problems. Both were re- 
ferred to Mr. Conover and both bought 
policies. 





Bowser Cites Salary Saving 
As Ideal Investment Plan 


“The ability to save for future emer- 
gencies and old age requires an indomit- 
able determination and a willingness to 
sacrifice,” declared Arda C. Bowser, H. 
J. Johnson agency, Pittsburgh, when act- 
ing as chairman of the session on salary 
savings. 

Mr. Bowser opened the discussion with 
certain statistics and continued: “My re- 
marks have proved two things—first, it 
is very difficult to save for the rainy day, 
and second, we can’t invest it wisely after 
we have saved it. . . 

“Furthermore, how can a fellow save? 
We have the club on one corner, the 
gasoline station on the other, the depart- 
ment store on the third and the tax col- 
lector on the fourth. They have us all 
boxed in. However, even though we are 
successful in a plan of monthly saving, 
what are we going to do with it? 

“In view of all this some form of auto- 
matic and compulsory saving is necessary 
if we are to do the job. Some form of 
money management is indispensable. The 
regular plan of life insurance does have 
some compulsion. The desire to create 
as well as fear of death keeps us on 
the track. Now all we have to do is add 
the automatic feature and we have the 
ideal plan.” 
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Young Single Men Open 
To New Investment Ideas 


“Our job is to educate the young man 
to the fact that insurance plays a very 
important part in his future,” Sidney E. 
Coleman of the John A. Stevenson 
Agency, Philadelphia, told the conven- 
tion in his discussion of young single 
men as prospects. He said: “The young 
single man of today is the leader of to- 
morrow and to a large degree also the 
married man of tomorrow.” . 

Mr. Coleman continued that he discov- 
ered his young prospects by finding out 
the young single men in various busi- 
nesses Who indicate by their perform- 
ances that they are definitely headed 
somewhere. Some of these he develops 
by indirect selling, others by cold can- 
vass with an opening shot of “Do you 
manage to Save any money ?” and still 
others are friends of a client who want 
to obtain a plan similar to the client’s. 

He said further: “The average young 
single man today is unable to buy large 
contracts due to his income. But even 
if he is only able to buy a thousand dol- 
lars today, he is the potential owner of 
an unknown quantity and if you and I 
watch closely his business curve we can- 
not help but be his insurance adviser. 

“His mind is today wide open to new 
investment ideas. He has seen many 
methods of saving money pass off into 
thin air and he is receptive to the fact 
that through insurance he will have an 
emergency account as he goes along in 
life. In most cases the young man need 
not go outside his family circle to see 
years of saving end in failure and deep 
disappointment. He is young enough to 
hedge against that factor if none other.” 





Need Enough Prospects To 
Throw Away 95% of Them 


An agent who gets enough prospects 
to eliminate 95% of them is the man 
who has good prospects, Clarence Mc- 
Callum of the Hall-Bethea Agency, New 
York, reminded the Penn Mutual con- 
vention. 

“Upon each of us falls the burden of 
creating our own market. We should 
keep our prospect inventory fairly burst- 
ing with names. Having a large number 
of prospects gives us the courage to be 
selective. Isn’t it true that intelligent 
prospecting is largely the process of se- 
lecting a few and eliminating many? 

“Clay Hamlin, whose performance fas- 
cinates me, says that it is just as vital 
fora man to forget prospects as it is to 
acquire new ones. Think of it. He also 
says that in our search for the right 
kind of prospects we have to eliminate 
%% of them. Courage is what it takes 
to go through your file and throw out 
cards representing so-called prospects on 
whom you have called countless numbers 
of times. But men without courage don’t 
go far in this business.” 





Woodward Uses Salary Plan 
As Starter for Planned Estate 


Discussing the why, how and who of 
the salary continuance plan Warren 
Woodward of the Crain agency, Atlanta, 
Ga, addressed the convention at Swamp- 
scott. He said, “The plan is primarily 
useful for the readjustment period. One 
of the big factors of the plan is that it 
uses small contracts and gives to them 
an importance and a dignity, doing a big 
part in a man’s estate. 

“Each one of you has a certain group 
that you can serve best. You have sold 
them in the past. These are your very 
est prospects. In my opinion the sal- 
aried man with a small amount of insur- 
ance is the very best prospect. You can 
tender him a real life insurance service 
if you can convince him that a small 
planned life insurance estate is an abso- 
lutely necessary thing for him and his 
family. It makes him a better prospect 
lor the future, and the salary. continu- 
ance plan as a starter for this planned 
estate ‘cannot be over-estimated.” 


Salary Savings Plan As Voluntary 
Social Insurance Is Need of Today 


By Philip F. Murray, 
Philadelphia 


The talk of Philip F. Murray of Insur- 
ance Trust Associates, Philadelphia, on 
prospecting for salary savings was given 
before both the East and West conventions 
of the Penn Mutual Life at Swampscott. 
It follows in part. 

Social insurance is a subject with which 
we are all familiar. Employers are more 
open-minded on this subject than ever 
before. The Penn Mutual Salary Sav- 
ings Plan may be considered as a form 
of social insurance available immediately 
to industry at little or no cost to the 
employer. 

Salary savings regulations state that a 
case may be put in force with a minimum 
of five insurable lives for a total of $5,000 
of life insurance. According to the defi- 
nition one might say that every corpora- 
tion, partnership or sole proprietorship 
without this type of social insurance, and 
with a minimum of five insurable lives, is 
a prospect. That is exactly the case. 
If this statement of fact is accepted, it 
immediately opens a vast untouched field 
that is waiting to be plowed. 

Let me place each one of you at your 
desk Monday morning and assume that 
vou would like to call on a salary sav- 
ings prospect. Let me suggest that you 
reach for your policyholders’ file, close 
your eyes and draw out a card. You now 
probably have the name of an individual 
who is an owner or an employe of a cor- 
poration, partnership or a sole proprie- 
torship. If the concern has five or more 
insurable lives and is without a salary 
savings plan, you have a prospect. Of 
course, if you pick out a piano tuner thr 
law of averages has worked against me. 

I wish to present sources of prospects 
that our own group has found of some 
value, as follows: 


Sources of Prospects 

The city directory is a fertile field for 
prospects, in view of the fact that re- 
sponsible officers are usually listed with 
the firm name. 

Organized associations where business 
men gather must be considered. Taking 
the responsible officers of these groups 
will be helpful. For instance, the Phil- 
adelphia City Directory on a certain page 
lists 276 commercial associations in Phil- 
adelphia alone. Not all are sources. 

The telephone directory often lists in- 
dustries together in a convenient form. 
For instance, I am now working Ford 
dealers. My original list came from the 
telephone book. 

Your Chamber of Commerce has a 
membership roll; so has the Board of 
Trade. Good companies—representative 
concerns. 

Trade associations, particularly under 
the codes, offer eligible prospects. 


Service Clubs Good Sources 

You Rotarians, Lions, Kiwanis mem- 
bers, did you, like me, forget that every 
member ‘of the service organizations is 
an owner or an executive of either a 
corporation, partnership or sole proprie- 
torship, with a few sprinklings of pro- 
fessional men? 

In analyzing a local service club in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia it was found that 
out of sixty-six members, forty-nine were 
executives or owners of businesses. These 
companies had a sufficient number of 
employes to justify salary savings solici- 
tation. It is obvious that the agent with 
such a list organizes his soliciting activi- 
ties to a high degree. ; 

Did you ever try asking an executive 
to give you the names of the five leading 
companies in his industry, his own ex- 
cepted? That works, ladies and gentle- 
men. It has for me! . 

Try spotting good-looking delivery 
wagons. That works! 

To whom do you pay bills each month ? 


They’re worth considering for salary 
savings. 

Those of you who wish to try the big- 
ger companies might refer to your morn- 
ing newspaper, to the New York Stock 
Exchange. Many of the companies 
shown therein have their headquarters 
in cities other than New York. Most of 
them have numerous branches headed by 
a local manager who might be interested 
enough in your presentation to give you 
the name of the key man of the com- 
pany. 

Phila. Board of Trade Endorsement 


Let me illustrate a technic of pros- 
pecting that has merit. Recently a Penn 
Mutual agent contacted the secretary of 
the Philadelphia Board of Trade. After 
discussing employer-employe relationship 
and bringing up opinions of Gerard 
Swope and the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the agent suggested that 
he be permitted to bring in a man who 
specializes in employer-employe relation- 
ships. 

A luncheon meeting was arranged at 
which time the president, secretary of 
the board, the soliciting agent and the 
specialist were present. 

In the luncheon talk the specialist was 
invited to speak before the Board of 
Trade and was given an opportunity of 
preparing an article for Commerce & In- 
dustry, the official publication of the 
Board of Trade. The article, when print- 
ed, carried a special endorsement by the 
Board of Trade and a classified list of 
the members was made available to the 
soliciting agent. Needless to say this list 
is being worked because of the prestige 
created by the Board of Trade’s endorse- 
ment. 

Discussing the actual technique of sell- 
ing Mr. Murray said: 


Pre-approach 


Determine number and type of em- 
ployes. 

How many in skeleton organization, 
i. e., those who are the backbone of the 
organization and not laid off. 

Attitude of company towards employer 
and employe relationship. 

What plans are now in effect—pension 
or group. This may indicate employer’s 
sentiment for the employes. 


Approach 

It has been my experience that the 
soundest approach is through the presi- 
dent of the company or the men who 
will say “Yes” or “No” to our proposal. 
If the president is unable to see you, you 
will probably be sent to another execu- 
tive, which builds prestige for you. 

Although junior executives are more 
available, sometimes they try to inject 
their friends into the picture to get the 
business, instead of looking at the sub- 
ject in a broad-gauge manner. 


Crawford and McCary Give 


Demonstration of a Sale 


A sales demonstration was given to the 
agents at the Swampscott convention by 
two men from the Philip O. Works 
agency in St. Louis, Agency Supervisor 
John G. Crawford and Thomas McCary 
taking the jobs of agent and prospect 
respectively, 

One of the objections and answers giv- 
en was: “You can sit down if you want 
to and I will be glad to listen to any- 
thing you have to say, but I’ll tell you 
beforehand, Mr. Crawford, that when- 
ever I buy insurance I buy it from a very 
close friend of mine.” 

Crawford: “That’s fine. Every man 
who buys from me becomes a close friend 
of mine, too.” 
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“Ron and Don” Demonstrate 


How to Sell Larger Cases 


A presentation of the Little Dial Pic- 
ture Savings Bank to the prospect, using 
an organized sales talk featuring the 
bank and salary continuance plan, was 
made before the Penn Mutual Swamp- 
scott convention this week by Don F. 
Moore, Jr., of the J. F. Grant agency, 
Seattle, as salesman with Ron Baggott 
of the W. O. Ferguson agency, Los An- 
geles, for a prospect. Before going with 
the Penn Mutual on full time Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Baggott were the twin organist 
team of “Ron and Don,” who played 
Paramount and Fox theaters throughout 
the country. At one point in the pre- 
sentation the dialogue ran as follows: 

Ron: Say, what is this, life insurance ? 

Don: Ron, it’s the most wonderful sav- 
ings plan ever devised for it combines 
savings, investment and protection in the 
one account. It not only protects your 
loved ones against the hazard that some- 
thing might happen to you, but it pro- 
tects you against the average person’s 
weakness in the field of thrift. Finally 
it gives you an incomparable safe invest- 
ment at a time in life when you'll need 
it most. Remember too that under this 
plan no matter what happens you have 
not what you saved but all that you 
planned to save. 


Hiller Says Prospecting 
‘Is 75% of the Business 


“If we do not prospect and continue 
to do it, we in this life insurance business 
are through,” declared Walter N. Hiller, 
Stumes & Loeb agency, Chicago, when 
as chairman of the prospecting sym- 
posium at Swampscott he discussed the 
necessity of prospecting. “This matter 
of prospecting in my opinion is the most 
important department in the selling of 
life insurance. Some one has said that 
it is 75% of the game and I heartily con- 
cur in this.” 

“In my own experience,” he continued, 
‘on only two occasions have I had the 
pleasure of receiving a telephone call 
from a prospect to come over and write 
an application. The necessity of pros- 
pecting is constantly present for all of 
us. The newer man in the business cer- 
tainly must go out and see them other- 
wise he can’t tell them in order to sell 
them; and for the older man in the 
business it is even more important. 

‘But if you were equipped with all the 
knowledge of the life insurance business, 
if you knew all there was to know about 
non-forfeiture values, term reserves, set- 
tlement options and what-not, what good 
would it be without the ability for find- 
ing men ‘who can take it’—that is, men 
who can pay, who can pass and who 
need life insurance ?” 


‘ 
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President Law (Right) and Malcolm Adam Display the Eight Months’ Production 
Scroll of the J. A. Stevenson Agency 


E. H. Harrison Finds Reasons 


For Selling Income Insurance 


When E. H. Harrison of the A. E. 
Patterson agency, Chicago, learned that 
a potential prospect had told another 
insurance man “That’s no reason for me 
to buy $50,000 of life insurance,” he got 
busy, investigated the circumstances of 
the case, and three days later went into 
the man’s office with a plan that was a 
good reason. He told of his interview 
in a demonstration for larger cases be- 
fore the Penn Mutual Swampscott con- 
vention, 

In the early part of the interview Mr. 
Harrison learned that the prospect, R. F. 
Bingham, carried $67,000 insurance, $50,- 
000 payable to the corporation of which 
he was secretary-treasurer, and the re- 
mainder to his wife. With the conver- 
tible income policy in mind Mr. Harri- 
son developed his interview in part as 
follows: 

E. H. H.—Mr. Bingham, dying is simi- 
lar to going out of business. Debts, 
taxes, attorneys fees and other business 


: 
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obligations have to be paid to finally 
wind up the business. When you pass 
out of the picture a similar procedure 
follows. As your insurance is now writ- 
ten, your business is protected for three 
times as much as your wife and children. 
I don’t believe you realized that before, 
did you Mr. Bingham? 

R. F. B—No, I guess I didn’t. 

E. H. H.—Any plan, Mr. Bingham, to 
adequately serve your needs, must do 
certain things for you. 

R. F. B—Well, I think my plan does. 
$67,000 is a lot of money. 

E. H. H.—That’s true, Mr. Bingham, 
it is a lot of money, but here’s what I 
mean by certain things. Are your poli- 
cies all positively payable to those peo- 
ple whom you wish to protect? As your 
policies are now payable, it seems to me 
they positively protect your wife, but 
not your children. Your policies should 
also be written so as to eliminate all 
possible unnecessary administration costs 
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Employers Furnish Centers of 
Influence for Floyd Holdren 


“Down in Phoenix, Ariz., we use the 
Salary Savings idea as a tool to create 
a center of influence method of pro. 
specting,” Floyd Holdren of the Eddle. 
blute agency, Denver, Colo., told the 
Penn Mutual convention when discussing 
“My Best Method of Getting Prospects” 
Employers are his center of influence 
and he divides them into two groups— 
those whom he knows personally and 
those who are strangers to him. From 
them he gets a list of their employes 
their economic set-up and their life jn. 
surance needs. To accomplish this he 
proceeds somewhat as follows: 

“The other day I was talking to one 
of your employes. He is making prett, 
fair wages, he’s married, has a youngster 
but he hasn’t a dime’s worth of life in- 
surance. I know there is no moral re- 
sponsibility on your part (I want him to 
secretly ask himself the question, ‘ls 
there a moral responsibility on my 
part?’) but that little wife and child 
would be in pretty bad straights if he 
should pass out of the picture. Wouldn't 
she ?” 

“Yes, but that’s his problem.” 

“Forgetting his problem tor a moment, 
Mr. Johnson, isn’t it true that anything 
which encourages an employe to save 
money or buy a home or to buy life in- 
surance, in fact anything which makes 
an employe a better citizen makes hima 
better employe, doesn’t it?” 





and estate shrinkage. These things are 
caused by poor management, bad invest- 
ments, or ill advice given by well-mean- 
ing outsiders, friends or relatives. 

E. H. H—Your policies are now all 
payable in cash, and with due respect to 
Mrs. Bingham’s ability, this is a hard 
market in which to safely invest large 
sums of money for a permanent income 
return. I presume that Mrs. Bingham 
is used to living on a monthly income. 
When these policies become claims she'll 
have to devote a great deal of time to 
the investment of these funds. Isn’t this 
time that your children would need for 
their welfare, and if you know that this 
could be arranged for them by reliable 
companies, don’t you think they would 
have a better chance for proper advance- 
ment and education ? 

R. F. B—Yes, I guess they would, but 
I don’t think my situation is so bad. 

E. H. H.—It’s not necessarily bad, but 
it’s not certain—it’s not definite—too 
many things are left to luck. I can show 
you how to make sure that your wishes 
will be administered exactly as you'd like 
them to be. Then, too, any worthwhile 
thing you do for your family now, should 
be a boomerang to you for your own 
retirement at 60 or 65. 
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Explains Ways to Take the 
Chill Out of Cold Canvass 


“T never allow myself when calling on 
strangers to think of the call as a cold 
canvass,” Thomas S. Pointer, Eddle- 
blute agency, Denver, Colo., told the con- 
yention when discussing “Prospecting by 
Cold Canvass” before the 
“lf | have handled the first or approach 
interview properly,” he continued, “it 
ysually results in. a friendly visit seek- 
ing information on which I can deter- 
mine if the party is truly a prospect and 
which will enable me to talk to the pros- 
pect in terms of his interests.” 

Mr. Pointer gets his names by both 
general and specific methods. He ex- 
plained, “When I have obtained a list 
of names I try every conceivable way 
to get additional information if it is 
needed before I call on the prospect. 
In many instances I use some of our di- 
rect mail which I believe will be of in- 
terest; this helps to warm up the cold 
canvass. I also find that reference to 
our national advertising is a great aid 
in taking the chill out of the first inter- 
view. 

“Prospecting by cold canvass is the 
greatest stimulant in our business but it 
requires considerable faith and knowl- 
edge. Faith in ourselves, our prospects 
and our company. Knowledge of human 
nature, knowledge of various policy con- 
tracts, settlement options, and the use 
of insurance.” 


symposium. 





Good Prospects Automatically 
Made by Contact Says Kahl 


The future can be built up in only one 
way and that is by expansion, having 
many prospects on hand and always hav- 
ing more work on hand each day than 
it is physically possible to do, said Sam- 
uel Kahl of the Stumes & Loeb agency, 
Chicago, when discussing prospecting by 
the endless chain and center of influ- 
ence method before the convention at 
Swampscott. He continued: 

‘In order to become a_ successful 
prospector, there are certain rules the 
agent must make for himself and he 
must follow them consistently and con- 
scientiously. If he is fortunate enough 
to have a large circle of friends, this is 
the best nucleus for prospecting. 

“Starting out on this basis, he soon 
develops an endless chain. His theory is 
that the law of average will prevail, that 
if he has enough interviews, he will pro- 
duce the volume. All he needs is a place 
to tell his story. If he has a satisfac- 
tory interview and sells himself to the 
Prospect, he can obtain additional names 
from the prospects and, as stated be- 
fore, in this way work up an endless 
chain. 

“If he sells a man connected with some 
concern, he must not be satisfied with 
this sale, but through his new policy- 
holder obtain names and introductions to 
his associates and will be surprised to 
nd how much easier it becomes to in- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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President Law, Vice-President Davis 
Praise Field Force In Closing ‘Talks 


At the closing session of the Penn 
Mutual’s convention at Swampscott this 
week, President William A. Law and 
Vice-President Frank H. Davis each 
made a few closing remarks, winding up 
what many regarded as the company’s 
most profitable afd novel convention of 
its field force. 

President Law told of his pleasure in 
participating in the convention and meet- 
ing so many of the field force. 

“The great lesson that we have learned 
in this convention,” said President Law, 
“is not confined to those practical plans 
which were so forcibly presented, but the 
grand outstanding fact to my mind is 
that we have a generation of capable, 
fine young men coming along who will 
take care of the responsibilities of this 


‘company as the older men step off the 


stage. Boys, we are coming along and 
we are going to make this grand old 
company something magnificent, far be- 
yond what it has ever been.” 

In saying his final words to the Penn 
Mutual convention, Vice-President Davis 
paid a tribute to them as a fine body of 
men. 

“This has been, I am sure you will all 
agree, a most pleasant experience for 
every one in attendance,” he said. “For 
some it will simply remain a pleasant ex- 
perience. Fortunately for most, it will 
mean a milestone from which you will 
look back upon one of the most inter- 
esting, pleasant and profitable experi- 
ences, I believe, of your Penn Mutual 
life. 

“You know, what to me is the most 
challenging thought in this marvelous 
convention that now is coming to a close. 
is that the real test of its value will 
be its aftermath. The real test of 
whether or not it was worth while. And, 
after all, if we have fairly rigid con- 
sciences in the life insurance business, 
and if we work under the challenging 
leadership of men like Wm. A. Law, we 
must examine every expenditure that is 
made in this great business of ours, and 
the real test of a convention is, has it 
increased the stature of men and wom- 
en? Have they grown taller and more 
powerful, more competent, more capa- 
ble of discharging the opportunities 


which rest upon them, and fulfilling the 
responsibilities which they owe not only 
to the Penn Mutual, not only to the 
clients and the prospective. clients in 
their respective communities, but to 
themselves. So I am encouraged to hope, 
I am confident to believe, that you will 
leave here ambassadors of hope —the 
hope of the Penn Mutual. The Penn 
Mutual believes in you, as you believe 
in it. Together you will do what Mr. 
Law has said will be done, build a big- 
ger, a finer, a more magnificent struc- 
ture as the years go by. 

“Good luck to you all. For whatever 
it may be worth you will have at all 
times my kindest thoughts and wishes. 
But by and large, you must do the job. 
God bless you. Thank you for your co- 
operation, and may your tribe increase!” 





Eric Johnson Gives Cautions 
On Selling of Income Forms 


The need for and at the same time 
the dangers in selling of retirement in- 
come contracts were discussed by Eric 
Johnson of the Holgar Johnson Pitts- 
burgh agency at the Penn Mutual con- 
vention in Swampscott. He pointed out 
that in selling the company’s Optional 








The Charles J. Iredell Agency 


Mrs. Law Captivates Agents 
By Speech at One Session 


Mrs. William A. Law, wife of the Penn 
Mutual’s president, 
speech at the close of the Monday morn- 


made a _ charming 
ing session of the Western representa- 
tives of the Penn Mutual at Swampscott, 
that quite captivated the large audience. 

Introduced by Vice-President 
Mrs. Law said in part: “I am enjoying 


Davis, 


this convention, especially because it is 
the first I have been to for 
eral years and I like conventions. And 
I love the West. Mr. Law and I when 
he was president of the American Bank- 
ers Association traveled all through the 
West and Middle West. 

“I remember especially one visit to the 
Pacific Coast. We had been at home for 
several weeks, and I had been thinking 
a great deal about those hospitable peo- 
ple, so warm, so like our own South. 1 
said, ‘Do you ever think about the 
West?’ He said, ‘I am trying not to 
think about it. I want to go out there 
and stay so badly, and I know I should 
not.’ 

“T think insurance is the greatest busi- 
ness in the world. For many years when 
my husband was a banker I thought 
banking was the greatest business in the 
world. Naturally, I now think insurance 
is the greatest business. In fact, I know 
it is, because it helps everyone it touches. 


one sev- 


In most other businesses sometimes 
someone is apt to lose something. But 
insurance blesses everyone that it 


touches, the person who sells it, the per- 
son who receives it, and even the per- 
son who pays for it, because it gives him 
the great sense of security which in this 
troublous time we need more than we 
ever have before. 

“My only regret is that Mr. Law and I 
must return to our home this evening. 
The home office is calling Mr. Law. We 
feel we leave with great regret. We 
have enjoyed meeting you all very much.” 





Deferred Income there was danger of 
overlooking certain needs that might bet- 
ter be covered by endowment income 
Mr. Johnson named the prospects for 
whom the Optional Deferred Income was 
often suggested. 

“There is the uninsurable man. There 
is a man who claims to have sufficient 
life insurance. He is a rare individual. 
I have met but one who really had suf- 
ficient insurance. There is a third man 
who wants a pure savings plan. There 
is the fourth fellow who thinks in terms 
of himself alone, the selfish individual. 
Fifth, there are children. 

“The second, third and fourth cases | 
think we can develop into prospects for 
the endowment income if we show them 
what it will do. 

“Until the last year or year and a 
half there has never been quite as much 
publicity given to retirement incomes, 
pensions, old age income. And if we 
don’t capitalize on it now, and right 


now, we are missing a great big bet.” 
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Seeing People Always Answer 
To Prospecting, Says Martin 


Under any system of prospecting one 
important thing always stands out; the 
need for constantly seeing pople, Wil- 
liam A. Martin of the John A. Stevenson 
agency in Philadelphia told the Penn 
Mutual convention. 

“I have never had any trouble in 
sources of prospecting or different meth- 
ods of prospecting. They have been 
enumerated to me many times, often- 
times quite eloquently at the conventions, 
but the task always remaining before me 
was to keep everlastingly at seeing peo- 
ple. 

“I see six or seven people every day, 
and when I make one contact I try to 
hunt all the people around that contact 
and see them at the same time. Of 
course, when I sell anyone once, I con- 
sider that just a beginning of a long 
series of sales. 

“It takes very hard work and some- 
times I wish that someone would invent 
an easier way to do it, but each time I 
tried an easier way I didn’t get any re- 
sults, so I am confirmed in my convic- 
tion that about the only way I can sell 
insurance is to see a lot of people and 
make sure that I am seeing some new 
people every day.” 


Fred Anne Always on Watch 
For Leads from Incidents 


Taking advantage of the incidents 
constantly happening in the lives of other 
people with whom he is acquainted is 
Fred Anné’s most remunerative method 
of prospecting, Mr. Anné, a member of 
the Stevenson agency, Philadelphia, told 
the Swampscott convention. 

“Chance conversations heard from time 
to time may have a great deal of meat 
in them, and if you are prospect-minded, 
you will store away things that have 
been said just in an off-hand manner, 
which most people pay no attention to, 
and at a later date those conversations 
may turn into a very good prospect. 

“T heard of a man who had a funded 
trust for himself consisting entirely of 
first mortgages, and knowing the con- 
dition of the mortgage market I went 
to him and suggested a method of in- 
vesting his money where the principai 
would not shrink, and meanwhile he 
would enjoy a fair interest rate without 
further worry over shrinkage. Also 


with a complete beneficiary clause which 
would do all his former plan would do 
and do it better. 
in January a P.L.| 


As a result, I sold him 
for $26,500.” 








Penn’s New Training Booklets 


that day became the Penn Mutual Life 


The Penn Mutual Life at its field con- 
vention in Swampscott, Mass., announced 
the issuance of a series of eight booklets 
in its training course which constitute a 
course of study written to introduce to 
new agents the principles of profitable 
production. The purpose of the volumes 
is to convey a simple, direct and inspir- 
ing message; to translate life insurance 
ideas into aggressive, human action. 

The first booklet gives the history of 
the Penn Mutual from the day, May 25, 
1847, when John W. Hornor opened an 
office at 91 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
on behalf of sixty-five companions who 


Insurance Co. They proposed to insure 
ene another and did for $224,500. The 
charter requirement was for a minimum 
collective insurance of $100,000. 

Titles of the other booklets are these: 
“Needs,” “Prospecting,” “Organized Sales 
Plan,” “Policy Description,” “Options,” 
“Motivation,” “The Rate Book.” 

The booklets are simply and interest- 
ingly written and both the typography 
and art work are particularly attractive. 
The author of the booklets is E. Paul 
Huttinger, agency secretary, who is also 
manager of training. 


nsure Jour 1ent’s insurance 
I Your Client’s | 


Through Options, Says Reynolds 


Stating that many a man has left suf- 
ficient insurance in his estate to sub- 
stantially take care of his family and 
within a couple of years after his de- 
cease it has developed that he might just 
as well have left no insurance, Earl R. 
Reynolds, Stumes & Loeb Agency, Chi- 
cago, discussed the intelligent use of in- 
come options as a means of insuring the 
insurance, before the closing session of 
the Swampscott convention. 

“It is not just enough to select an op- 
tion,” he said; “it must cover the needs 
of the individual and sometimes a com- 
bination of several options may be used. 
One’s needs vary as many factors vary 
—the size of the estate and amount of 
insurance, family conditions, age of wife, 
ages and sex of children, educational 
desires, tax requirements and others. 

“In preparing the final arrangement it 
should be so sound that it will not be 
subject to adverse criticism by any life 
insurance man, banker or lawyer, who 


later sees it and to do this involves a 
thorough knowledge of trusts, wills and 
taxes. 

“With such a record as we have seen 
built by individuals, banks and trust com- 
panies as compared to life insurance 
companies, need I say that when we use 
our income options properly we have a 
greater sales appeal than representatives 
of any financial institution have ever 
had. 

“I know of no betteg way to illustrate 
than to use actual cases: 

“First: A gentleman owning $12,000 of 
insurance, with a wife and eight-year- 
old daughter, allowed a cash payment of 
$1,500 and left $10,500 on an interest op- 
tion with the privilege of withdrawal of 
$300 in any year from principal. He esti- 
mated $1,500 would be a large enough 
cash payment and the $10,000 would pro- 
vide almost $0 per month. His wife 
was still young and had the capacity and 
ability to work. 

“Second: A man with a wife and two 


children purchased $20,000, bringing his 
line to $55,000 for the purpose of com. 
pleting the following program: $50) 
cash payment; $25,000 interest only to 
his wife for life with the privilege oj 
taking life income, 20 years certain at o; 
after age 50; $25,000 interest only fo; 
life with the privilege of withdrawing 
$1,000 in any year and the further priyj. 
lege of withdrawing $3,000 a year per 
child in any year during the period the 
children would be of college age. 
course the succession was taken care of 
and while the provision may not be ade- 
quate it was what he could conveniently 
afford and was reasonably satisfactory to 
him. 

“Our company writes as liberal a sup- 
plemental agreement as any company 
and thereby I think is offering us one 
of the most valuable tools for use jp 
making larger and better sales that stick 
because men realize that through this 
means they may accomplish that age-old 
desire to protect their wives, children 
and even grandchildren against the haz- 
ards of incompetence, dishonesty or 
greed of others or even themselves,” 





Salary Continuance Contract 


Understandable by Prospect 


That a salary continuance policy, being 
simple, is readily understood by the pros- 
pect thus making a quick sale, was 
pointed out to the Swampscott conven- 
tion by Francis H. Newell, Decatur, Ill, 
a member of the A. E. Patterson agency 
of Chicago. 

“IT believe we are all guilty sometimes 
of talking in terms not understood by 
the prospect, but in the presentation of 
the salary continuance contract this is 
almost impossible,” said Mr. Newell. “To 
illustrate: If you should go into a pros- 
pect’s office or home and talk to him in 
terms of $1,000, $2,000, $5,000 or $10,000 
of life insurance, you are talking to him 
in terms of a symbol or number only. 
His mind ordinarily cannot grasp the 
meaning of $1,000, $2,000, $5,000 or $10- 
000 interpreted in terms of what this 
amount of money will do for him or his 
family. 

“On the other hand, when you talk to 
a prospect about $100 a month for one 
year, two years or five years, you are 
talking about an experience which he at 
one time or another has actually had; 
that is, he has had in his possession $10 
and he knows and can interpret what a 
check on the first of each month for 
$100 will do for him or would do for his 
family. Again, you are talking his lan- 
guage.” 
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H. M. Chesterman Tells Convention 
How He Qualified In Only One Month 


Hilburn M. Chesterman, who qualified 
for the Swampscott convention during 
his first month with the La Bounta 
agency in Minneapolis, spoke before the 
symposium on “My Best Method of Get- 
ting Prospects.” To him everyone is a 
prospect until proved otherwise. As a 
result of this theory Mr. Chesterman 
wrote forty-nine lives in one month and 
qualified as first president of the Penn 
Mutual’s new honor club, the Five Star. 
Before the convention he said: 

“| doubt if there is anyone here at the 
convention that realizes the importance 
of a good method of prospecting more 
than I do. Although what I have to say 
may not have much bearing on the sub- 
ject I have been given, I still think that 
there are many agents like myself whose 
hardest and biggest job is that of pros- 
pecting and keeping an active prospect 
file. 

“Just a couple of days after I had 
signed my contract with Mr. La Bounta, 
he told me of the company’s extending 
the time for the convention qualifica- 
tons. He did not ask me to try for it 
even, all he did was to put the story 
before me and then asked me what I 
thought about it. That next month I did 
nothing else and thought nothing else 
but life insurance and called on every- 
one that I had ever talked to. My pros- 
pect list of my previous two years in the 
insurance business naturally helped me to 
a great extent. I believe I called on 
between fifteen and twenty people every 


day and had one or two appointments 
every evening. 

“During the month an opportunity to 
sell my car and get a better one pre- 
sented itself, and slightly detracted my 
mind from business, but at any rate I 
succeeded in selling the fellow I sold 
my car to as well as the man I bought 
the newer one from. To me everyone 
was a prospect until they had proved 
themselves otherwise. I planned my day’s 
work the night before and then tried to 
follow it as closely as possible. My 
fifty-two paid cases in July would not 
have been possible had it not been for 
the splendid co-operation of my friends 
and acquaintances, as well as Mr. La 
Bounta, the underwriting department and 
the Retail Credit Bureau. 

“Since that time I’ve had to start re- 
vamping my prospect list as during July 
I was spending all my time in closing 
business and not looking for new pros- 
pects. It was right then that I realized 
how important it was to have a good 
method of prospecting and to keep a 
good active file at all times. 

“My short experience has taught me 
that the law of average applies to pro- 
specting just as well as to everything 
else—that to obtain a prospect one must 
have a certain number of names and 
out of a given number of names you 
are bound to get so many prospects on 
an average. Prospecting is simply a mat- 
ter of having a list of sufficient people 
to see and then seeing those people, 
but in each instance with the determina- 
tion ‘that I am going to sell them if 
possible.’” 





J. P. Meek Gets Prospects 


By Personal Observation 


Omitting all references to the center 
of influence and endless chain methods 
J. Perry Meek of the Ray Patterson 
agency, Indianapolis, explained to the 
Penn Mutual convention how he uses 
the personal observation method. He 
plans his day’s calls and on every call 
he adds to his list of names. 

In giving part of his experience in the 
actual routine of a day only a week be- 
fore Mr. Meek said: “My first call was 
on a young lawyer for an auto insurance 
company. He was busy and said he 
would see me in a few minutes. I sat 
down for a minute, then got up and 
walked over to the telephone operator. 
It always pays to make a friend of the 
girl at the switchboard. I get a lot of 
information from them by simply treat- 
ing them with the greatest amount of 
courtesy. In this case I lifted my hat 
and smiled and said, ‘I wonder if you 
would do me a favor?’ Naturally she 
smiled back and said, ‘Yes; what is it?’ 
I replied that I wondered if she would 

good enough to give me the names 
of the advertising manager and the sales 
manager. She gave me their names and 
told me that they were both married and 
had children. Just as she finished giving 
me this information a young fellow 
walked past and went into an inner of- 
fice. I asked her for his name, and she 
said that he was Mr. Fletcher; that he 
Was new to the company and had just 
been married. ; 

‘On my way to the next call I noticed 
anew industry had sprung up in the 
neighborhood. I stopped in a garage 
near by and asked one of the boys the 
Mame of the ‘big shot’ next door. He 
said, ‘That’s Mr. Rascher.’ Mr. Rascher 
as given me the privilege of calling on 
him the first of October. 

At lunch time I picked out a busy 


restaurant and selected a seat at a table 
with two other chaps. After ordering, I 
started the conversation and it wasn’t 
long until I had introduced myself and 
my company and knew where they 
worked and their names. These two en- 
gineers for the U. S. Rubber Co. will 
receive a call from me when I get home.” 





Lead Prospect from Annuities 
To Endowments Says Schnell 


Frederick A. Schnell, district manager 
of the A. E. Patterson agency, Chicago, 
discussed the subject, “Prospecting for 
Endowment Income,” before the Penn 
Mutual convention at Swampscott. Mr. 
Schnell’s theory is that people are at 
least anxious to talk about annuities with 
the life insurance company and it is good 
salesmanship to talk about the thing that 
they want to discuss. 

In prospecting for endowment income 
policies, Mr. Schnell first gets an appli- 
cation for the annual premium deferred 
annuity contract with a waiver of pre- 
mium added since this waiver requires 
an examination. From this point Mr. 
Schnell continued his talk briefly as fol- 
lows: 

“We can then come back with the an- 
nual deferred annuity contract with 
waiver of premium, and also because of 
the fact that the applicant has been ex- 
amined order out an endowment income 
contract. 

“Tt will be in most cases quite a sim- 
ple matter to show the applicant the ad- 
vantages of the endowment income con- 
tract over the annual deferred annuity. 
However, we have built up good will 
with the applicant because we have com- 
plied with his wishes of getting an an- 
nuity for him and then just as a matter 
of something for his better interest pre- 
sent the endowment income contract 
compared with the annual premium de- 
ferred annuity. 

“Thus we can turn everyone who is 
thinking about annuitiés into a prospect 
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Bick Uses Sixth Sense 
To Get More Prospects 


“A combination of center of influence, 
endless chain and personal observation 
has been my best method of getting 
prospects,” declared John C. Bick, A. E. 
Patterson agency, Chicago, at Swamps- 
cott. He explained that to work this 
combination required the use of the sixth 


sense—common sénse—interpreting what 
he sees and hears each day in terms of 
life insurance by using his head. 

He explained that like the gold pros- 
pector the life underwriter must know 
what he is looking for. “For the mo- 
ment, picture yourself a Gold Prospector 
entirely dependent on finding enough of 
the precious metal to support yourself 
and family,” he said. “Before setting 
out would you not stop to ask yourself 
something like the following questions: 
Where am I now? What rich fields lie 
closest to me? How can I get to one 
of these fields quickly? How can I 
most efficiently secure the metal which 
is to be found in this field? Are there 
other good fields adjacent? Having an- 
swered these questions as best you could 
what would you do? Act, of course. 
The life underwriter must analyze his 
situation in a similar manner.” 

Mr. Bick closed his talk with the fol- 
lowing five suggestions as aids to pros- 
pecting? “Call on men whom you know 
are making more money this year than 
they did last year. Ask a department 
head, ‘Who is the most up and coming 
man in your department—the man most 
likely to succeed you?’ Ask your policy- 
holder or friend this question: ‘If you 
were going into the life insurance busi- 
ness, who would be the first five people 
upon whom you would call?’ Don’t 
neglect to build up a group of younger 
prospects and policyholders who will 
grow for you. Set aside a definite day 
or half day each week during which time 
you can concentrate on your prospect- 
ing. 





“Board of Directors” Give 


Prospects to S. B. Gregory 
Under the general heading “My Best 
Method of Getting Prospects” Samuel B. 
Gregory of the René P. Banks agency, 
Cleveland, discussed prospecting on the 
center of influence method as he adapted 
it to suit his own personal requirements. 
Mr. Gregory used charts in connection 
with his talk and explained that he had 
developed from among his policyholders 
what he calls his “Board of Directors.” 
These persons who hold responsible po- 
sitions and are well known in their or- 
ganizations give the agent entré to the 
type of person who is a likely prospect. 
In explaining this system Mr. Gregory 
said: “I always report back to my di- 
rectors on the names they give me. This 
helps to educate them on the exact type 
I want. When a sale is made it is just 
good business for me to report the sale 
at once. 

“To stimulate their thinking along the 
insurance line I give them books to read; 
for instance, President Law’s book, ‘In- 
vesting for Income,’ and Paul Speicher’s 
‘The Logic of Life Insurance.’ I remem- 


ber them on birthdays. Whenever I can 








Vash Young 


Author of A Fortune to Share 
writes a book for salesmen— 


In his new book “The Go-Giver,” he 
gives you a selling method that works— 
a method that has been tested and 
proved by his own long record of busi- 
ness success. Written from the per- 
sonal experience point of view, simple, 
direct, his effective methods can be ap- 
plied to any field, at any age. Get this 
book today and find a better way to 
sell, a finer way to live. One complete 
chapter is devoted to Vash Young’s 
own insurance methods, 
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I go out of my way to do things for 
them and direct business their way. 

“Now this all sounds easy, but it re- 
quires development. I have found in 
most instances that the persons that I 
appoint as directors accept the responsi- 
bility and enter into the spirit of the 
game. When one doesn’t function with 
cultivation I appoint another. I never 
have more than seven or ten directors, 
as they give me all the names I can 
handle.” 





Prospecting For Women 


Includes Learning Salaries 


Prospecting among business and pro- 
fessional women is a task one important 
element of which is the learning of the 
average salaries of such women in the 
agent’s city, Mrs. Mildred Poindexter 
Miller of Kansas City told the prospect- 
ing symposium at Swampscott. This is 
necessary in order not to offer a plan 
above the prospect’s financial abilities 
and can be done by inquiry from these 
sources: 

From the Board of Education you can 
obtain lists of all teachers, grade school, 
high schools, junior colleges and special 
schools, 

From the Board of Education you can 
also obtain the minimum and maximum 
salary amount of each classification of 
teachers, 

Be sure when you are talking with a 
teacher that you know whether or not 
there is group insurance carried or a re- 
tirement given by your Board of Educa- 
tion. 

For business women who receive sal- 
aries under $150 a month a !ong list of 
names and average salary amounts can 
be obtained from the business and pro- 
fessional women’s clubs. 

Information regarding the average sal- 
ary of women who hold positions as de- 
partment heads, buyers, secretaries, can 
be obtained from the Women’s Chamber 
of Commerce membership list. 

List of graduate nurses and amount of 
weekly earnings can be obtained from 
the Nurses’ Association. 

Information concerning older women is 
often secured from clubs, churches or 
society columns of newspapers. 


ENDORSE PATTERSON 


The field force of the Penn Mutual 
Life at its convention at Swampscott this 
week unanimously endorsed the candi- 
dacy of Alexander E. Patterson, general 
agent for the company at Chicago, for 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 
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TORREY 


MORRIS W. 


Morris W. Torrey, third vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life in charge of 
that company’s important reinsurance di- 
vision, was once president of a life in- 
surance company. Man- 
hattan Life of which he had been actu- 
ary, vice-president and later president. 
He resigned the presidency of the Man- 
hattan Life in 1913 United 
States manager of two important conti- 
nental reinsurance companies. Mr. Tor- 
rey, who is the subject of a sketch in 
The Metropolitan Underwriter for Sep- 
tember, is recognized as an authority on 
life reinsurance business in this country, 
as the head of the Metropolitan reinsur- 
ance division must necessarily be. After 
graduating from Croton Military Acad- 
emy Mr. Torrey went to work in the 
office of his uncle, the late D. P. Fackler, 
notable consulting actuary. When he had 
mastered actuarial science he joined the 
actuarial division of the Union Central 
Life in 1893 and soon afterward was 
made assistant actuary of that company. 
It was from this post that he, in 1898, 
was made actuary of the Manhattan Life. 


This was the 


to become 





PHILA. OUTING SUCCESS 





Rain Fails to Dampen First Event of its 
Kind by Life Underwriters 
of That City 

Despite the all-day rain the Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Underwriters 
had a successful outing last Friday at 
the Llanerch Country Club. It was the 
first such outing held by the organiza- 
tion, and it is expected to be an annual 
affair hereafter. 

Forty-three members braved the rain 
and played golf during the day while 
many others played bridge or poker. 
Earl Baruch of the Girard Life won the 
president’s cup for the best golf score. 
At the dinner in the evening Harry 
Remington of the Provident Mutual Life 
put on a burlesque address as “presi- 
dent” of the association. 

J. Elerick Willing of the Mutual Life 
of New York was chairman of the out- 
ing committee and Milton Sobel of the 
Home Life of New York vice-chairman. 
Prize winners in addition to Mr. Baruch 
were W. R. Harper, Aetna Life; L. 
Hausline, National of Vermont; J. C. 
Johnson, Equitable Society; Frank Leon- 
ard, Mutual Life of New York; Emmett 
Murphy, Equitable Society; H. S. Yerkes, 
Equitable of Iowa; Charles Cornelius, 
Massachusetts Mutual; C. Bernard Saul, 
Prudential, and Ralph H. Henshaw, 
Equitable Society. 








Mackenzie Sees Swing 
From Cheap Policies 


DUAL PURPOSE PROTECTION 





Manufacturers Life Manager of Agen- 
cies Tells Agents Their Market 
Is Changing 





In a recent address before the field 
force of the Manufacturers Life of To- 
ronto, A. Mackenzie, manager of agen- 
cies of the company, predicted that there 
would be a swing away from the cheaper 
forms of policies to twenty payment life 
and endowment plans in the near future. 

“We will not forget the other forms 
of policies as there will always be a 
market for them, but that market is not 
the great mass of buyers,” said Mr. Mac- 
kenzie. “We are going to swing back 
to protection and savings. Give men 
protection, but also give them the as- 
surance that they will get a certain speci- 
fied amount if they live. 

“We have had an opportunity to see 
a change in mentality over the last five 
years as reflected in the type of busi- 
ness sold by men in the field. Some of 
our most successful men sold dual-pur- 
pose policies because they realized that 
cheap insurance is the first to be given 
up. Establish an equity for your policy- 
holders and their policy will mean more 
to them. You will have better conserva- 
tion, a better income, a better record and 
a better future in this business if you 
sell dual-purpose policies. Self-interest 
enters into everything we do and the 
general scheme of life. In swinging the 
pendulum too far along the lines of cheap 
insurance you have done that which has 
affected your income, possibly beyond 
the point of safety. Mob instinct has 
entered into salesmanship of recent 
years. We have given way to a mo- 
mentary condition and have swung the 
pendulum to the very end. Let us try 
and get back to the middle course and 
do not forget that tremendously impor- 
tant factor of remuneration. Think of 
your premium income.” 


—————_ 
———— 
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Northwestern National Acts 
To Restrict Single Premiums 


Restrictions on the maximum amounts 
which will be accepted or issued on sin- 
gle premium life policies and annuities 
have been announced by the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis, ef- 
fective October 15. 

On single premium life or endowment 
policies the maximum amount which the 
company will issue will be $50,000 face 
amount of policy, while on single pre- 
mium life annuities of any description, 
immediate or deferred, the maximum 
consideration accepted on any one life 
will be $25,000. On single premium life 
and single premium life annuities issued 
concurrently the aggregate maximum 
consideration accepted on any one life 
will be $25,000. Northwestern National 
does not issue a single premium life and 
annuity combined in one contract. 

The company has also announced that, 
effective the same date, it will no longer 
issue its participating readjustment Life 
policies in amounts as low as $5,000 for 
the whole life form and $2,500 for the 
Endowment at 90 form, the temporary 
minimums which have been allowed since 
the contracts were introduced a year ago. 
After October 15 the minimums will be 
permanently established at $10,000 and 
$5,000 respectively. 
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infirmity. 





“One if by Land, and Two if by Sea” 


ton of the Old North Church, 
as he was preparing 


two years old The Columbian 
National Life Insurance Com- 
pany was chartered in Massa- 
chusetts and its first policy- 
holders were residents of the 
same Middlesex County that 
was roused on “the midnight ride.” 

As Paul Revere announced the coming of the British, 
the birth of the Columbian National announced the en- 
trance of a sturdy New England Institution into the 


business of helping the people of our country to prepare 
for their inevitable conflict with death, old age. and 


The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
A NE’ ENGLAND INSTITUTION 


HUS spoke Paul Revere 
to Robert Newman, sex- 


“to spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex 
village and farm.” 


When this century was but 











Penn Mutual Meeting 


(Continued from Page 21) 


terest a man in insurance if you can 
show that one of his associates has just 
increased his line. One of the most im- 
portant sources of prospects is through 
centers of contacts, clubs, lodges, etc. By 
taking active interest in the activities of 
these centers of contact, it naturally fol- 
lows that good prospects are automati- 
cally produced.” 





Prospecting Cannot Be Done 
At One’s Desk Grant Says 


Attending his first convention, J. F, 
Grant, Jr, of the J. F. Grant agency, 
Seattle, Wash., addressed the prospect- 
ing symposium at the convention on the 
subject, “Prospecting for Young Sin- 
gle Men.” He said in part: 

“It seems to me that there are no more 
logical prospects to be found than young 
men who are at their peak from the 
standpoint of health, and who are start- 
ing on the upgrade financially. The man 
who can look forward to increasing 
earnings is in a much more optimistic 
frame of mind than one who sees noth- 
ing ahead but salary cuts and eventual 
retirement. 

_“I do not mean to convey the impres- 
sion that these people know of the de- 
sirability of starting their savings pro- 
grams while at the bottom of the ladder. 
The opposite seems to be the rule. 

“Our function is to find these very 
logical prospects and by a process which 
we call selling, to bring from the rear 
of their subconscious minds to the for- 
ward and motivating portion, the reali- 
zation of these things that we know so 
well. 

“Prospecting,” he continued, “as I un- 
derstand it, is simply being on the alert 
in an organized way for opportunities of 
telling our story as often as possible, to 
a class of men and women who have 
the faculty of realizing, if it is brought 
to their attention, that part of what they 
earn is theirs to keep. Work done at 
the desk is simply a recording process— 
not the actual prospecting.” 





COURSE AT COLUMBIA 





Leroy N. Whitelaw, Prudential, to Hold 
Classes on Programming of 
Life Insurance 

A Columbia University course in life 
insurance programming is to start Oc- 
tober 1 with Leroy N. Whitelaw of the 
Prudential as instructor. Mr. Whitelaw 
is a field instructor with the John A. Mc- 
Nulty agency at 1440 Broadway and is 
a leader in New York City CLU. 
activity. 

The class is not a selling course in the 
sense of teaching sales technique, being 
rather instruction in how to analyze the 
prospect’s situation, to sell the contract 
that fits the prospect’s requirements an 
to arrange contracts for efficient results. 

The course is to be given on Monday 
evenings at 7:30 and classes last about 
two hours. The course will end Feb- 
ruary 4. 
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Company Answers 
Technical Questions 


MASS. MUTUAL AGENTS INQUIRE 





John T. Wells Describes Proceedure In 
Payment of Claims Where Compli- 
cated Situations Exist 





At the annual convention of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life John T. Wells, as- 
gistant secretary of the company and of 
the claim department, answered a number 
of technical questions as follows: 


Question: What is the company’s prac- 
tice in the matter of allowing interest on 
proceeds where the beneficiary elects an 
mcome settlement im lieu of a lump sum 
payment 2 

Answer: The company allows interest 
from date of death it the executed papers 
covering election of the settlement option 
are received at the home office within 
thirty days from date of death, otherwise 
interest starts from the date of receipt 
ot proof of death. 

Question: Will the company allow the 
beneficiary to repay an outstanding in- 
debtedness under a policy to be settled on 
some income plan? 

Answer: Yes, if the matter is taken 
care of within a reasonable time, the bene- 
fciary’s remittance to be in the form of 
a certified check or bank draft. 

Question: When an insured dies leaving 
the proceeds of a policy payable under an 
optional method of-settlement to a bene- 
jciary and at the death of said beneficiary 
to be continued on to other beneficiaries, 
itis my understanding that the policy must 
be surrendered to the company together 
with proof of death and that a supple- 
mentary contract is issued by the company 
to the beneficiary. Do the contingent bene- 
ficiaries likewise receive supplementary 
contracts? If not, are they notified in 
any way of their interests in said pro- 
ceeds? . 

Answer: In such a case the policy is 
called in with the proofs of death, in 
order that we may make a photostatic 
copy for our files. The original contract 
is then returned for delivery to the bene- 
fciary. It is not our practice to furnish 
photostatic copies for contingent benefi- 
caries, and neither do we notify such 
beneficiaries upon approval of the claim of 
a possible contingent interest which they 
might have in the proceeds. We have ex- 
perienced no difficulty whatever in con- 
tingent beneficiaries promptly notifying us 
of the death of the first beneficiary, but 
of course if we receive notice of the death 
of the first beneficiary through some other 
source, the matter would then be taken 
up immediately with the contingent bene- 
ficiaries. 

Question: Where minors are named as 
beneficiaries or contingent beneficiaries, 
when the proceeds are paid, is the check 
made out directly to the minor and can it 
be endorse@ by the minor, or is tt made 
out to the legal guardian and necessary to 
be endorsed by a legal guardian? 

Answer: Checks covering payments to 
minor beneficiaries are drawn to the order 
of the legally appointed guardian to be 
endorsed by such official. 

Question: On our educational settlement 
agreement, it appears that upon entrance 
10a university the checks are payable di- 
rect to the child under Option A—ts there 
any endorsement needed on the check oth- 
er than that of the named child? 

Answer: Most of our educational bene- 
fits are written to provide that the com- 
Pany is authorized to accept the affidavit 
of the child as sufficient evidence that he 
is in attendance at a college or university. 
However, if the child is a minor, checks 
covering the educational payments would 
drawn to the order of the legal guard- 
an, 

Question: Is proof of age required un- 
era Retirement Annuity at maturity? 

Answer: Up to the present time we have 
not had a Retirement Annuity mature as 
a1 annuity, but we will undoubtedly re- 
quire proof of age in connection with 
such maturity. 





General American’s Achievement In 


Handling Old Missouri State Risks 
By David F. Barrett 


On September 7, 1933, the writer stood 
in Circuit Judge Henry Hamilton’s court, 
St. Louis, and heard that jurist deliver 
the decision that approved the agreement 
between State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance R. Emmet O’Malley and the Gen- 
eral American Life under which the lat- 
ter took over the assets of the Missouri 
State Life, inventoried at $115,961,745, 
and assumed its policy contracts subject 
to certain restrictions, including a lien 
on the reserves. 

Judge Hamilton approved the arrange- 
ment because, as he stated from the 
bench, he believed that it best protected 
the interest of all concerned—the Mis- 
souri State Life’s policyholders and its 
general creditors. He held out rather 
slim hopes of any salvage for the Mis- 
souri State Life’s stockholders, since the 
impairment in that company’s reserves 
totaled $29,000,000 while its entire capital 
and surplus had been wiped out. 

Those were trying days in insurance 
affairs not only in Missouri but else- 
where. Superintendent O’Malley, who 
had been in office but two months, had 
inherited the Missouri State Life prob- 
lem. His wisdom in throwing the com- 
pany, the largest west of the Mississippi 
River at that time, into receivership had 
met with the disapproval of many of his 
fellow insurance commissioners. It was 
regarded as the most serious situation 
that had confronted any insurance de- 
partment. Quick action was absolutely 
necessary. Several days’ delay might 
prove disastrous. 

Although the court had been advised 
by outstanding life insurance men—no- 
tably Joseph B. Reynolds, president of 
the Kansas City Life—that the proposed 
contract with the General American Life 
was actuarially sound and eminently fair 
and equitable under the situation that 
prevailed, there were other actuaries and 
insurance men who were not entirely sold 
on. the deal. ; 

In the next few wecks the writer ad- 
vised relatives and others to continue 
their Missouri State Life policies in 
force. I based this recommendation on 
what Judge Hamilton had said, the tes- 
timony of Mr. Reynolds and a personal 
check-up on the men who would be re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
Missouri State Life’s affairs, notably 
Walter W. Head. president of the Gen- 
eral American Life, and David M. Mil- 
ton of New York, chairman of its board 
of directors. We were pleased some 
weeks later when our judgment was sub- 
stantiated by a special committee of the 
Missouri State Life policyholders organ- 
ization. That report, dated November 1. 
1933, was almost unanimous in favor of 
the new deal. But in the last analysis 
actual accomplishment alone would tell 
the true story. 

Achievements of the Year 

So a year having expired since Judge 
Hamilton approved the contract, I walked 
into the office of Walter W. Head and 


rather undiplomatically said in effect, 
“Give an account of your stewardship !” 

It was just another workday for Mr. 
Head, so he didn’t have all of the facts 
immediately at hand. The occasion of 
the first birthday of the court decision 
had brought no statement of progress 
from President Head or any other offi- 
cial of the General American Life. In 
July, in the regular course of business 
routine, President Head had issued a 
Statement to the field men, giving them 
some facts of rather more than satisfac- 
tory progress which should be of much 
interest to the life insurance world at 
large. 

Those figures extended up to Septem- 
ber 1, 1934, reveal 11,447 individuals had 
been insured in the General American 
Life, exclusive of terminations, and in ad- 
dition the agents had placed accident and 
health coverage on the lives of 6,464 per- 
sons. 

From the conservation department 
we dug up these particularly interesting 
figures: The net lapse ratio on Missouri 
State Life policies during the first year 
under the General American Life agree- 
ment was only 17.3% of the total volume 
of business taken over, while in the same 
period the company reinstated 8,529 pol- 
icies for a total of $17,090,059. The lapsa- 
tion ratio from January 1, 1934, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1934, has been only 10.8%. 
Compared with what is being experienced 
by other life insurance companies the 
General American Life can well be proud 
of its accomplishments in that regard. 

Up to September 1, 1934, the General 
American’s life claim department had dis- 
tributed $10,393,370, some 10,140 persons 
benefiting from these funds. 

Since September 8, 1933, the agency 
department of the General American 
Life has signed contracts with 591 men. 
This figure, however, does not include 
any new contracts since September 1 of 
this year. 

As of today the General American Life 
has no “borrowed money” while the $7.- 
163,958.99 that the Missouri State Life 
owed to the R.F.C. and various banks 
has long since been paid off. As of Sep- 
tember 1, 1934, the new company had a 
bank balance of $1,916,479, a betterment 
in the cash position of the Missouri 
State Life situation of more than $9,- 
000,000 in the year. 

New investments have been confined 
to U. S. Government bonds, State of 
Missouri bonds and the highest grade of 
Triple A bonds. There has been a sub- 
stantial improvement in the market value 
of many of the securities held by the 
Missouri State Life as of September 7, 
1933. 

As Mr. Head wrote to his associates 
in the field last July: “These accomplish- 
ments could not have been attained with- 
out the co-operation of a loyal and ag- 
gressive force of field representatives.” 
True, but, more essential, the results of 
the past year could not have been at- 
tained had not the management of the 
new company convinced the policyhold- 
ers of the Missouri State Life of its in- 
tegrity and ability to do the job assumed. 





NORTH CAROLINA BARBECUE 

A barbecue and outing was held this 
week by the High Point, N. C., Life Un- 
derwriters Association at which Stacey 
W. Wade, secretary of the state and for- 
merly Insurance Commissioner, was 
scheduled to speak. 





AGE 75, LEADS COMPANY 
The president of the Star Leaders Club 
of the Old Line Life of, Milwaukee is 
George J. Hanson, seventy-five years old, 
who led the company during the club 
year just closed. 


ROY HUNT WITH INDEX 
Roy Hunt, formerly vice-president of 
the American Central Life and before 
that vice-president of The Insurance 
Field, has been made vice-president and 
general manager of The Insurance Index 





WELLS HEADS BAR ASS’N. 
Major W. Calvin Wells, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Lamar Life, 
has been elected president of the Mis- 
sissippi State Bar Association. Election 
was at the recent state convention held 
in Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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“More than twice!” 


“Yes sir, the Continental 
American maintains a surplus 
more than twice as great as is 
usually considered necessary.” 


Financial strength has always 
been a dominating character- 
istic of this Company. 


Wilmington-- Delaware 
FOR AGENCY MATTERS ADDRESS 
D. E. JONES, Vice-President 
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THE GOLD BOOK 

With this issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer is included The Gold Book of Life 
Insurance Selling as Part II. As The 
Gold Book each year reflects what is 
uppermost in the minds of the production 
forces of the nation, the issue is read 
carefully from that standpoint as well as 
for its selling educational ideas. 

Readers will quickly note that this 
year it is the opinion of executives in 
the business that emphasis should be 
placed on a paramount and fundamental 
characteristic of Americans, which is 
their keen and unquestioned desire to 
be independent; to support their fami- 
lies; to meet their obligations. The mere 
size of the institution of life insurance is 
the certain proof of this. 

Among other striking things in the 
number is the great success of some men 
who have entered life insurance rather 
late in life. Such men as Herman Stark, 
a novice in the business in October, 1930, 
and since that time twice leader of the 
Union Central; and Tom Carpenter, a 
newcomer who stands fourth on the 
Northwestern Mutual’s production honor 
roll. Veterans in the business who have 
continued to make good are also featured. 

The Gold Book notes a decided swing 
towards family protection, and the pro- 
tective and income features of the life 
insurance contract are illustrated in nu- 
merous angles. 

The Gold Book contains its usual va- 
riety of text and this year its circulation 
is larger than ever. The Gold Book au- 
dience will consist of more than 50,000 
readers, most of whom are agents. 





CONVENTION NOVELTY 

A novelty in large company field con- 
ventions was noted last week and this 
when the Penn Mutual at Swampscott, 
Mass., had a program participated in al- 
most exclusively by agents. After Frank 
H. Davis, vice-president in charge of 
production, had opened the convention 
and President Law had made an ad- 
dress, the chairmen for the balance of 
the sessions of each convention—one of 
the Eastern field force qualifyers and 
one of the Western field men—the vari- 
ous chairmen and speakers were agents. 
Officers and general agents sat in the 
main audience. 

The conventions not only struck a new 
note but were decidedly successful. The 


every day problems, arguments, objec- 
tions, rebuttals, practical sales talks as 


they made their appearance from day to 
day were vividly presented. Platitudes 
and generalities were largely absent with 
the result that the proceedings had about 
them a welcome pertinence 
and timeliness. The agents proved that 
they knew what type of material would 
interest their associates in the audience, 
and the convention left much of value 
to carry home. 


freshness, 





BUILDING CODE ENFORCEMENT 
DECREASES FIRE WASTE 

Although fire prevention education is 
undoubtedly having a beneficial effect in 
reducing the number of fires, there is no 
doubt that we will always have a large 
number of accidental fires. It is there- 
fore important to take notice of the fact 
that losses and deaths from fire may be 
greatly reduced by correct building meth- 
ods, such as are specified in the building 
codes of many communities. Surely it 
is the concern of local fire chiefs to put 
the full force of their office behind the 
enforcement of these codes and to give 
the matter as much publicity as possible 
in order to show the public what hazards 
these ordinances seek to prevent. The 
time has long since departed when the 
only work of fire departments was to 
fight fires after they had started. 

In unprotected floor openings we find 
one of the chief reasons for high losses. 
As a matter of fact, recognized authori- 
ties agree that they account for 50% of 
the property loss and even more of the 
deaths from fire. The majority of Amer- 
ican dwellings are of frame construction 
with hollow spaces in the walls from 
cellar to attic. Thus fire starting at 
any point in the house quickly spreads 


throughout the entire building, being 
drawn upward through these flue-like 
openings or spreading downward by 


means of the falling of burning embers 
to lower levels. Most building codes rec- 
ommend fire stops of incombustible ma- 
terial at each floor level and cutting off 
the cellar from the upper part of the 
structure by means of a ceiling consisting 
of cement plaster on metal lath. Thus 
dead air spaces are provided to check the 
spread of flames. Accidental fires under 
these conditions are confined so that the 
loss is small. 

The majority of municipal building 
codes are patterned after the recom- 
mended building code of the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters which has 
wielded a great influence for better con- 
struction of buildings. It has also been 



































Underwood & Underwood 
RICHARD F. VAN VRANKEN 


Richard F. Van Vranken, whose pro- 
motion to the post of a vice-president 
of the Home of New York was published 
in these columns recently, knows fire in- 
surance from a number of angles. While 
he continues as general adjuster and is 
considered one of the best loss men in 
the business his earlier experiences with 
the Home brought him into contact with 
home office underwriting, the cashier’s 
department and field work. He was spe- 
cial agent and then state agent in eastern 
New York for some time, enjoying great 
popularity among New York field men, 
before returning to New York as assist- 
ant general adjuster in 1926. 

. * * 


Elston G. Wickham, special agent for 
the Great American in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters in Harrisburg, 
and Miss Doris E. Roeper, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Roeper of Brook- 
lyn, were married Saturday morning at 
the Church of the Transfiguration in 
New York. The ceremony was followed 
by a wedding breakfast for members of 
the families at the Waldorf-Astoria. The 
bridegroom’s father, Charles E. Wick- 
ham, well-known New York City man- 
ager of the American of Newark, was his 
son’s best man. 

* * * 

Harry Tucker, one of the leading in- 
surance agents in Boonton, N. J., was 
elected commander of the Boonton Post 
of the American Legion this week. Dur- 
ing the war he served as an aviator 
abroad. 

* * * 

James M. Grant, assistant in the bur- 
glary and plate glass department of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, has resigned to join the 
New York staff of the Fidelity & De- 
posit. Mr. Grant will assist Robert B. 
Spiers, manager of the F. & D. burglary 
and plate glass department. Before join- 
ing the National Bureau in 1931, Mr. 
Grant was with the Fidelity & Casualty 
and the Public Indemnity. 





used as a textbook in engineering and 
architectural schools. 

Now is the time of the year when in- 
terested organizations and_ individuals 
are emphasizing fire safety. Fire Pre- 
vention Week will be observed soon, 
October 7-13. All fire chiefs and citi- 
zens are urged to co-operate in order 
to reduce the number of fatal accidents 
in fires as well as the great waste of 
physical property. 











Osborne Bethea 
Frank H. Davis 


Holgar J. Johnson 


Pictured above is Frank H. Davis, 
vice-president of The Penn Mutual Life. 
together with Osborne Bethea who suc- 
ceeded J. Elliott Hall as general agent 
in New York and Holgar J. Johnson, 
general agent at Pittsburgh for The 
Penn Mutual Life, who is chairman of 
the program committee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, which 
annual .meeting is being held in Mil- 
waukee next week. Mr. Davis has just 
closed what he styled a “Mr. John W. 
Agent Convention” of The Penn Mutual 
Life production family at Swampscott, 
Mass., and of which this issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter presents an ex- 
tended picturized account. 

. & w 


Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western & Southern Life of Cincinnati, 
is in the unusual position of hoping he 
will lose a law suit. It is in connection 
with his action against the Newhouse 
Galleries, New York, to recover $18,000 
paid for Van Dyck’s “Francis Villiers” 
because of doubt regarding its authen- 
ticity. Mr. Williams hopes he will lose 
the case as he wants the picture if it is 
proved genuine. 

: + + 


Claude W. Fairchild, assistant general 
manager, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, has returned from 
more than a month’s trip to the Pacific 
Coast during which he gave close atten- 
tion to legislative and political situations, 
particularly in California, as they will 
affect insurance interests. Mr. Fairchild 
gave a formal report on his survey at 
a special meeting of the association Wed- 
nesday afternoon, with specific reference 
to the establishment of a San Francisco 
branch office at this time for the purpose 
of maintaining public relations and legis- 
lative activities in Pacific Coast and 
Mountain territory. 

» s+ * 


Otto E. Schaefer, president of the 
Westchester Fire of the Crum & Forster 
group, and Mrs. Schaefer returned to 
New York last week from a trip to 
Europe. They motored nearly 2,000 miles 
on the Continent and also visited Great 
Britain. 

x * * 


Frederick Ackermann, one of the most 
widely known fieldmen in the state of 
New Jersey and who holds sway for the 
National Union in that state, had a birth- 
day on Saturday September 15. It was 
spent quietly at home with Mrs. Acker- 
man. 
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The Richard Fondiller Prize 


There is much interest among casualty 
actuaries in the competition for the Rich- 
ard Fondiller prize of $100 for the best 
paper presented in connection with the 
twentieth anniversary meeting of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society in November. 
Mr. Fondiller, for fifteen years secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Society, has given 
devoted service to the organization and 
it is felt that a generous number of pa- 
pers written on any phase of actuarial 
or statistical science as applied to cas- 
ualty, surety or social insurance will be 
a fitting tribute to him by Society mem- 
bers. Fellows and associates admitted by 
examination are eligible to compete. 

* * * 


Upton Sinclair’s EPIC Plan 


No topic in the political realm is so 
much discussed these days among groups 
of business men as Upton Sinclair’s 
EPIC plan for California. Few people, 
however, have a comprehensive idea of 
its features in detail other than the high 
spot stories which they have read in the 
daily newspapers. A friend of mine who 
has just returned from California passes 
along the following itemized description 
of the plan: 

1. A legislative enactment for the es- 
tablishment of state land colonies, where- 
by the unemployed may become self-sus- 
taining and cease to be a burden upon 
the taxpayers. A public body, the Cali- 
fornia Authority for Land (the CAL) 
will take the idle land and land sold for 
taxes and at foreclosure sales and erect 
dormitories, kitchens, cafeterias and 
rooms for social purposes and cultivate 
the land, using modern machinery under 
the guidance of experts. 

2. A public body entitled the Califor- 
nia Authority for Production (the CAP) 
will be authorized to acquire factories 
and production plants whereby the un- 
employed may produce the basic neces- 
sities required for themselves and for the 
land colonies, and to operate these fac- 
tories and house and feed and care for 
the workers. 

CAL and CAP will maintain a distri- 
bution system for the exchange of each 
other’s products. The industries will in- 
clude laundries, bakeries, canneries, 
clothing and shoe factories, cement 
plants, brick yards, lumber yards, thus 
constituting a complete industrial sys- 
tem, a new and self-sustaining world for 
those whom our present system can no 
longer employ. 

. A public body entitled the Califor- 
nia Authority for Money (the CAM) -will 
handle*the financing of CAL and CAP. 
This body will issue scrip to be paid to 
the workers and used in the exchanging 
oF products within the system. It will 
also issue bonds to cover purchase of 
land and. factories, the erection of build- 
ings 4nd the purchase of machinery. 

4. An act of the legislature repealing 
the present: sales tax and substituting a 
tax on stock transfers at the rate of 
four cents a share. 

»» An act of the legislature providing 
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for a state income tax beginning with in- 
comes of $5,000 and steeply graduated 
until incomes of $50,000 would pay 30% 
tax. : 

6. An increase in the state inheritance 
tax, steeply graduated and applying to all 
property in the state regardless of where 


the owner may reside. This law would 
tax 50% of sums above $50,000 bequeathed 
to any individual and 50% of sums above 
$250,000 bequeathed by any individual. 

7. A law increasing the taxes on pub- 
lic utility corporations according to the 
value of the franchise. 

8. A constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for a state land tax upon idle and 
unimproved building land and agricultur- 
al land which is not under cultivation. 
The first $1,000 of assessed valuation to 
be exempt, and the tax to be graduated 
according to the value of the land held 
by the individual. Provision to be made 
for a state building loan fund for those 
who wish to erect homes. 

9. A constitutional amendment revis- 
ing the tax code of the state providing 
that cities and counties shall exempt from 
taxation all homes occupied by owners 
and ranches cultivated by the owners, 
wherever the assessed value of such 
homes and ranches is less than $3,000. 
Upon properties assessed at more than 
$5,000 there will be a tax increase of 
one-half of 1% for each $5,000 of addi- 
tional assessed valuation. 

10. A law providing for the payment 
of a pension of $50 per month to every 
needy person over 60 years of age who 
has lived in the State of California three 
years prior to the date of the coming 
into effect of the law. 

11. A law providing for the payment 
of $50 per month to all persons who are 
blind or who by medical examination are 
proved to be physically unable to earn 
a living, these persons also having been 
residents of the state for three years. 

12. A pension of $50 per month to all 
widowed women who have dependent 
children; if the children are more than 
two in number, the pension will be in- 
creased by $25 per month for each addi- 
tional child. These also to have been 
residents for three years in the state. 

“ae 
A 100% Agents’ Convention 

I was in Swampscott, Mass., during the 
past week, and of course to be in that 
well-known Massachusetts village on the 
North Shore it almost becomes neces- 
sary to be at the New Ocean House, and 
to be at that famed hostelry through 
the period mentioned it became neces- 
sary also to be in attendance at the field 
convention of the Penn Mutual Life. 
Well, it was mighty interesting and most 
pleasant. From the activity going on 
about the place it seemed that there were 
thousands of folk there, but I learned 
on reliable authority the number was 
about 900. It has been my pleasure to 
know most of the Penn Mutual Life of- 
ficial and field families for many years 
so I felt right at home ir the atmosphere. 
Incidentally. I had a look at the top of- 
ficers and the cream of the company’s 





field organization in action. They looked 
mighty good. President William A. Law 
was mixed up in the proceedings from 
first to last. He never missed a session 
while I was there and he did not pass 
up an opportunity to take part in what 
was going on at the time. 

Then there was that almost never tir- 
ing Vice-President Frank H. Davis. He 
was all over and everywhere at the same 
time. He was the first man up every 
morning with a glad hand of greeting 
to the others as they appeared on the 
scene, whether just coming down for 
their breakfast or arriving for the ses- 
sions of the meeting. He was putting 
on a new style meeting. It was a “Mr. 
John W. Agent’s Convention”—“A 100% 
Producers Meeting,” that is, there was 
no one aside from President Law and 
Vice-President Davis from the home of- 
fice on the list of speakers except honest 
to goodness producing agents. And he 
put it over with a bang. It was one of 
the very best conventions of Penn Mu- 
tual Life folk, or of any other company 
for that matter, that I have ever at- 
tended. 

I learned that because the program was 
an innovation that Vice-President Davis 
had a breakfast every morning with the 
speakers who were to take part in that 
day’s proceeding. It was an encourage- 
ment breakfast, where the participants 
were reassured—many of them making 
their first appearance on a program— 
they were told just to be themselves and 
talk right out in school as it were, and 
if they found themselves slipping to stop 
long enough to get their spikes in the 
turf again. 

The Penn Mutual Life vice-president 
is a big soul. He just effervesces en- 
couragement and confidence. There is 
more than enough of him to go all the 
way around. He looked tired when I left 
the New Ocean House but he radiated 
happiness all about because his “Mr. 
John W. Agent” or “100% Producers Con- 
vention” had been an enthusiastic success. 

* * * 
Tokio Marine & Fire Business 


Most Japanese insurance companies re- 
ported an increase in premium income 
last year over 1932, a considerable pro- 
portion of this increase following an ex- 
pansion of the country’s foreign trade. 
Some of the leading companies, with the 
premium income in yen for 1933 and the 
increase over 1932, are the Tokio Marine 
& Fire, Y17,840,814, gain of Y767,000; 
Tokyo Fire, Y9,099,000, gain of Y425,000; 
Nippon Fire, Y7,463,000, gain of Y1,856,- 
000; Mitsubishi, Y5,433,000, gain of Y1,- 
539,000; Osaka, Y5,420,000, gain of Y29,- 
000, and the Yokohama, Y5,304,000, gain 
of Y250,000. 

The Review of London publishes an 
issue devoted to an analysis of the finan- 
cial reports of more than twenty Japa- 
nese companies. Some extracts from this 
issue are given herewith: 

The twenty-one companies of which 
we have up-to-date accounts show an 
underwriting surplus of 3.55% against 
1.55% in 1932—seventeen companies in 
1932—a relatively substantial improve- 
ment, but an actual modest result. A 
consideration of the underwriting re- 
serves, however, indicates the almost in- 
significant character of this underwriting 
result as an index to the true profit po- 
sition: what are denominated the under- 
writing reserves give a ratio of 167% to 
the year’s premium income. 

The financial organization of this na- 
tional group is remarkable—the financial 
resources, relatively to the volume of 
business done, is far beyond what is the 
normal. Taking paid-up capital, general 
reserves and underwriting funds, there 
is a cover of no less than 3.8 for net 
premium income, which can be taken as 
about double the general average (and a 
more exact determination of net premi- 
um income, from official records, brings 
the cover up to four-fold). 

In this, as in all other matters, the 
group is dominated by the extraordinary 
figures of the Tokio Marine & Fire. That 
company alone contributes 1842% of the 


total net premium income of the whole 
national group, and it is the head of a 


great internal group, the companies of 
which most immediately associated with 


it, e.g., Meiji, Mitsubishi, and Taisho, 
practically duplicate the net premium in- 
come of its own account. Under a re- 
markable expansion of its capital finances 
effected last year the Tokio Marine & 
Fire now shows financial resources equal 
to no less than 8.7 times the amount of 
its net premium income. While the re- 
turns of this company are so particularly 
remarkable, and in all respects dominate 
in the group, the other companies as a 
group have real distinction and outstand- 
ing merit. They show a cover of 2.66, 
and looking behind the revenue figures 
of certain of the companies—reducing 
them to the net premium income of the 
previous year as officially recorded—the 
effective cover can be calculated as three- 
fold, made up of paid-up capital 63%, 
general reserves 105%, underwriting re- 
serves 133%. 

That financial organization has a very 
important bearing on the working re- 
turns of the companies. It raises reve- 
nue from invested funds to a position, 
relatively to net premium income, of far 
greater importance than is generally the 
case, and so makes the companies in 
great measure independent of underwrit- 
ing profit for dividend purposes, or it 
may be better put, as being free to apply 
underwriting surpluses in the building up 
of underwriting reserves. 

The Tokio Marine & Fire has an out- 
Standing position among the insurance 
companies of Japan and a distinctive po- 
sition also among the insurance organ- 
izations of the world. It is by far the 
largest of the Japanese insurance com- 
panies, and although its premium income 
is small compared with that of some of 
the great offices of other countries, its 
underwriting account is backed with 
finances that make it one of the strong- 
est insurance companies in the world. It 
has a paid-up capital equal at par to 
£5,500,000, and reserves, apart from what 
can be identified as the immediate un- 
derwriting fund, for another £7,800,000, 
this total representing respectively three 
and four times the year’s net premium 
income. 

In the course of the past financial year 
two capital increases have been made: 
by Y5,000,000 to finance the purchase of 
the shares of the Mitsubishi Marine & 
Fire, and by a further Y40,000,000, of 
which one-half has been called (and 
paid) up. Thus the capital, which was 
Y 30,000,000 fully paid at the end of 1932, 
is now Y75,000,000 issued, Y55,000,000 
paid up. Investment has not yet been 
found for the whole of the new capital; 
the balance sheet shows an increase of 
only Y523,000 in Government bonds and 
of Y14,114,000 in company bonds and 
stocks (which would include the Y5,000,- 
000 paid for the Mitsubishi shares) and 
Y 13,022,000 more in cash. 

The company publishes only a com- 
posite working statement on a net basis, 
but returns published in the Japanese 
Year Book give some interesting partic- 
ulars of departmental accounts, both 
gross and net. These show that 57% 
of the business (gross) is marine, 39% 
fire, but the former is more heavily re- 
insured, and in net account there is a 
close approximation in the relative im- 
portance of the two departments; ma- 
rine represents 48%, fire 44%, of the 
total. 

Paid claims last year gave a ratio of 
59.7%, this being the lowest primary ratio 
for five years; it is 1% below that of 
1932. Notwithstanding the increase in 
total premium income a credit equal to 
2.3% is taken from reserve, this compar- 
ing with a debit of 2% in 1932. The ad- 
justed claims ratio thus comes out at 
57.4% against 62.7% in 1932, 66.5% in 
1931, an improvement of 5.3% compared 
with the immediately preceding year. 
Working costs are 4.16% higher, this 


being due particularly to a much heavier 
tax debit; taxes give a ratio of 11.7% 
to the year’s net premium income, an 
increase of 3.860%. 
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Separation Considered 
At Meeting of W. U. A. 

REPORT FROM MEMBERS ASKED 

Henne Discusses Rate Changes, Ex- 


penses; Instalment Payment of Pre- 
miums Seriously Studied 











Members of the Western Underwriters 
Association held their semi-annual meet- 
ing at the Equinox Hotel in Manchester, 
Vt., on Tuesday and Wednesday and 
while it was expected by many that the 
association would follow the E. U. A. in 
“freezing” the mixed agency situation in 
excepted cities, the committee on order 
of business voted Wednesday to require 
a report from members on their opera- 
tions which would show the status of 
cleared agencies in the various cities, to 
be filed by October 31. 

President E. A. Henne, who is also 
vice-president at Chicago of the America 
Fore companies, said in his report that 
fire insurance stood well with the public 
and there was no need of regimentation 
by government interference. “Self-gov- 
ernment, through voluntary reorganiza- 
tion,” he said, “within the business has 
been the largest single factor in building 
and holding public respect, for fire in- 
surance as an institution. Its good name 
is the reward of exchanges, limitations 
and sacrifices inherent in associated ef- 
fort.” 

Rates and Expenses Lowered 


He drew attention to the efforts of the 
association in its concern of rates and 
commissions, and pointed out that rate 
charges have been measurably stabilized 
in recent years by statutory enactments 
or state department practices in required 
filings of basic schedules and_ specific 
rates ascertained thereunder. He stated 
that this has been supplemented by or- 
ganization facilities to audit premium 
charges. : 

“Greater difficulty has been experi- 
enced,” he said, “in the control of ex- 
penses, but any state regulation of this 
subject is regarded as undesirable from 
the standpoint of both companies and 
agents. 

“Administration costs have always been 
modest and in recent years have been 
scaled down to eliminate all non-essential 
items and reduce all other controllable 
expenses, this including revision of sal- 
aries beginning at the top of the list 
and encompassing the entire staff.” 

Other reductions in expenses are de- 
sirable, he stated, including the selling 
cost, and it was suggested that this sub- 
ject be taken up in conference with rec- 
ognized representative of the agency 
force. 


Instalment Payment of Premiums 


Recommendation that the governing 
committee give its earnest and careful 
consideration to the expense of the busi- 
ness was made, and also that this com- 
mittee, in collaboration with the public 
relations committee, give consideration to 
providing the best obtainable means for 
carrying to the field forces a better un- 
derstanding of the services and facilities 
available only through organization stock 
fire insurance. The committee gave cog- 
nizance to instalment payment of premi- 
ums as well as the urgency and necessity 
of providing for the assured in some 
manner the privilege of this form of pay- 
ment. The consideration of this subject 
involved certain long established and rec- 
ognized fundamental principles, it was 
shown, which must not be lost sight of, 
and the recommendation was made that 
the governing committee continue to give 
consideration to this mode of payment. 

While the association’s headquarters 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Excepted City Agents 
Approve E. U. A. Move 


ENDS TROUBLESOME SITUATION 








Some Non-Association Companies Would 
Have Desired Full Showdown; Ful 


Separation Seen in Future 





Steps taken by the Eastern Under- 
writers Association last week to drop the 
plan of immediate full separation of 
mixed agencies in the excepted cities and 
instead to freeze the situation as of July 1 
are meeting with the hearty approval of 
most local agents. In fact, the agents in 
several cities suggested this solution of 
the troublesome separation problem. The 
majority of association company execu- 
tives feel also that real progress will 
have been made if they can prevent fur- 
ther inroads by non-E. U. A. companies. 
Before the E. U. A. met last week it was 
plainly evident that to proceed with the 
original separation program would have 
badly upset the fire insurance situation 
at a time when harmony and co-opera- 
tion are especially desirable. 

Non-association companies were some- 
what surprised by the action of the E. 
U. A. and are not unanimous in their re- 
actions to the decision. Some would 
have preferred to have the E. U. A. try 
to force through complete separation, be- 
lieving that the non-association compan- 
ies would have gained rather than lost. 
Others say that the F. U. A. acted in the 
best interests of the business as a whole. 
The non-association companies will prob- 
ably lose some connections as the E. U. 
A. decision calls on mixed agencies not 
to take on any more non-E. U. A. com- 
panies after July 1. 

Philadelphia agents feel that complete 
separation is only a question of time. In 
this they agree with the E. U. A. They 
believe that complete divorcement of 
union and non-union companies has 
“been on the books” for a long time and 
that it is only a matter of time before 
agencies will all have cleared and will 
have either all union companies or all 
non-affiliated companies. 





LEGION POST TO MEET SEPT. 18 


Insurance Post 1081 of the American 
Legion will hold a meeting next Tuesday 
evening, September 25, at Child’s Res- 
taurant on William Street to launch 
preparations for the Armistice Ball on 
November 9 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. . 
The proceeds will again be devoted large- 
ly to charity. Twelve women have al- 
ready entered the popularity contest and 
many more contestants are expected. 
Any girl desiring to enter is requested 
to get in touch with either Edward A. 
Clark of the Yorkshire, Beekman 3-4027, 
chairman of the ticket and contest com- 
mittee, or Albert Frank, 84 William 


STRONG 





Careful insurance buyers today demand 
real security in their insurance protection. 
That is why an ever-increasing number of 
casualty insurance buyers are turning to the 
American Motorists Insurance Company— 
a legal reserve stock company noted for its 


AMERICAN 


conservative underwriting policies and i 
depression-proof record of investments, 
AMICO assets now are in excess of 
$4,300,000, including surplus to Policy. 
holders of over $1,300,000. This company 
is represented by leading agents throughout 
the country. 


MOTORISTS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital 
$650,000 


James S. Kemper, President 


Home Office: Chicago, U. S. A. 


Assets over 
$4,300,000 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE FACILITIES 





FIRE LOSSES OFF 20% 





August Total Was $19,613,146 as Com- 
pared With $23,626,505 in the 

Same Month Last Year 

losses in the United States in 
August totaled $19,613,146, compared 
with $23,626,505 in the same month last 
year, according to figures submitted by 
member companies of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The re- 
duction of $4,013,359 from last August is 
equal to more than 20%. In August, 
1932, the fire losses amounted to $31,- 
425,931. For the first eight months of 
this year the fire losses are estimated at 
$197,161,693, compared with $224,904,141 
for the same period last year and $310,- 
078,321 for the first eight months of 1932. 
July and August of this year are the 
only months in several years in which 
the fire loss total has fallen below $20,- 
000,000. 

Contrary to expectations expressed 
earlier in 1934 fire losses have not shown 
a tendency to increase the latter part 
of this year. While the loss experience 
of the companies last year was consid- 
ered especially favorable it is probable 
that the loss ratio for 1934 will be still 
lower. Even though the summer months 
have witnessed a gradual decline in busi- 
ness activity and a setback for the gov- 
ernment recovery program there has evi- 
dently been no rise in moral hazard 
losses. With the government extending 
financial aid to home owners in distress 
through the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration and other Washington bureaus, 
much of the former incentive for wilful 
destruction of property has been re- 
moved. 


Fire 





Street, Beekman 3-1152. First prize will 
consist of a round trip to California by 
boat. Other prizes will be announced 
later. All ex-service men will be wel- 
come at next Tuesday’s meeting. 


STANDARD 


J. A. Kersey, President 


CAPITAL . ° ° . . 
PREMIUM RESERVE . ° ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES . ° 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE ° 
NET SURPLUS . . ° ° 
*TOTAL ASSETS ° ° 








*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 
Statement June 30, 1934 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


$1,500,000.00 
1,305,437.37 
174,206.98 
164,681.98 
2,615,535.95 
5,759,862.28 














Chubb on Marine Problems 

Hendon Chubb, head of Chubb & 
Son of New York, marine under- 
writers, contributed some _ valuable 
thoughts with respect to inland ma- 
rine insurance and ocean hull and car- 
go underwriting in an address which 
he delivered Wednesday before the 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. His address in full appears 
in the convention issue of The East- 
ern Underwriter, to be published to- 
morrow. | 


Parrish America Fore 
Manager on West Coast 


Edwin Parrish, formerly active in the 
Pacific Coast management of the Amer- 
ica Fore companies but retired for the 
last year or so, has been recalled by the 
companies as vice-president and man- 
ager with full charge of the Pacific 
Coast department, succeeding A. L. 
Merritt, who resigned some weeks ago to 
become Coast manager for the Pearl. 
Mr. Parrish has recently been serving the 
companies in an advisory capacity. 

Charles V. McCarthy will continue as 
secretary under Mr. Parrish; John A. 
Carlson, assistant secretary, has been ad- 
vanced to secretary, and an additional 
officer has been appointed by the pro- 
motion of Harry W. Nason, agency su- 
perintendent, to assistant secretary. This 
action, according to Ernest Sturm, chair- 
man of the boards of the companies, will 
strengthen the organization of the 
America Fore companies on the Pacific 
Coast. 














Publish Fine Biography 
Of Dr. Benjamin Rush 


The University of Pennsylvania Press 
has just published a splendid biography 
of Dr. Benjamin Rush, the only physi- 
cian to sign the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, written by Nathan G. Goodman. 
Dr. Rush, great-grandfather of the pres- 
ent Benjamin Rush, president of the In- 
surance Co. of North America, was sur- 
geon-general of the Continental Army 
under President Washington and a mem- 
ber of the convention which drafted and 
adopted the Constitution. His medical 
efforts during the Revolutionary War. 
in the yellow fever epidemic in 1793 and 
those that followed it, were notable. This 
biography of Mr. Goodman covers more 
than 400 pages and describes in interest- 
ing detail the life of one of our most 
prominent figures in the early days of 
the republic. The book is entitled “Ben- 
jamin Rush—Physician and Citizen.’ 


DECLARES 2%% DIVIDEND 
The directors of the Providence Wash- 
ington has declared a dividend of 24%, 
which is 25 cents a share, payable Sep- 
tember 27 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 14 
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Canadian Dep’t Heads 
Re-elect R. P. Hartley 


no’ ACTION ON FIRE CHANGES 





Committee to Continue Study of Amend- 
ments to Act; Long Discussion Held 
on Automatic Cancelation 





R. P. Hartley, K. C., deputy attorney 
general of New Brunswick, was re-elect- 
ed president of the Association of Su- 
perintendents of Insurance of the Prov- 
inces of Canada at the closing session 
of its seventeenth annual meeting at St. 
John last Friday. This was the first time 
in the history of the association that a 
president was elected for a_second term 
and officials of the body said Mr. Hart- 
ley's re-election was to “express in some 
tangible fashion our appreciation of his 
efforts in making the conference such a 
success.” 

W. J. Major, K. C., attorney general 
of Manitoba, was elected honorary presi- 
dent, a new office created “in recogni- 
tion of the prominent part played by Mr. 
Major in the conferences of 1933 and 
1934.” 

Other officers, all re-elected, are: Vice- 
president, H. R. Stewart, Superintendent 
of Insurance for Prince Edward Island; 
secretary-treasurer, R. Leighton Foster, 
K. C, Superintendent of Insurance for 
Ontario; provincial representatives: H. 
G. Garrett, Superintendent of Insurance 
for British Columbia; Henry Brace, Su- 
perintendent of Insurance for Alberta; 
Arthur E. Fisher, Superintendent of In- 
surance for Saskatchewan; Charles 
Heath, Superintendent of Insurance for 
Manitoba; Mr. Foster; B. A. Dugal, Su- 
perintendent of Insurance for Quebec; 
Mr. Hartley; Arthur S. Barnstead, dep- 
uty provincial secretary of Nova Scotia; 
Mr. Stewart, and the ministers and law 
oficers of the Crown of the different 
provinces. 

In connection with the proposed 
amendments to the uniform fire insur- 
ance act, it was decided to continue the 
special committee and to reopen discus- 
sion on this at the next conference. 
Meanwhile no amendments are to be rec- 
ommended. 


No Action on Automatic Cancelation 


No recommendation was made for leg- 
islation to provide for the automatic can- 
celation of fire and casualty policies for 
non-payment of premiums, it was de- 
cided on conclusion of a lengthy session 
of a special committee on credit and free 
insurance evil with reference to fire in- 
surance. 

With regard to the committee on au- 
tomobile legislation, it was decided to 
appoint a special committee under the 
chairmanship of R. Andrew Smith, K. C., 
of the legislative council of Alberta, to 
prepare and present to the 1935 confer- 
ence a general revision of the act. Mean- 
while ten minor amendments were ap- 
proved for immediate enactment. The 
reports of the other committees were 
adopted. No legislation will be recom- 
mended as a result of any of these with 
the exception of a new definition of in- 
land transportation insurance. 

The place of the next meeting was not 
decided, but in all probability the 1935 
conference will be held in the same place 
as the Canadian Bar Association con- 
vention the following week. 

Credit Evil Report Approved 

_ The report of the committee on fire 
surance credit and free insurance evils 
Was adopted by the meeting. Compan- 
ies represented were unanimously of the 
opinion that the quarterly returns of 
agents’ balances more than 90 days over- 
due, which all provinces except Nova 
Scotia had called for, commencing with 
the quarter ending June, 1934, should be 
continued. 

R. J. Wickham, president of the Ca- 
nadian Insurance Association, and J. C. 
Autieul, secretary of the Insurance 
Brokers Association of Quebec, informed 
the meeting that organized agents of 


(Continued on Page 32) 





Tampa Agents’ Board Overcomes 


Local Problems By United Efforts 
By Hervey W. Laird, Lakeland, Fla. 


Many agents and company men have 
heard of the efficiency of the Tampa, 
Fla., Insurors’ Exchange, and there is 
no question but that it is an outstand- 
ing example of success in handling the 
many problems that beset agents of this 
group the country over. Members, after 
years of ups and downs, determined in 
1931 to fix policies for agents and com- 
panies and see that they were carried 
out. A record of almost 100% accom- 
plishments is testimony to the fact that 
they knew what they wanted and have 
seen to it that they got it. This, too, 
with the cordial aid of the company 
forces after they found out that they 
were dealing with an organization that 
had set up a platform and was backing 
it with courage and determination. 

The officers of the exchange have been 
R. M. Prince, who served all but five 
years of the sixteen years of its history. 
Sumter Lowry, Jr., was in two terms, 
O. M. Stallings, H. L. Crowder and Fred 
Hensley, one year each. Glen Evins is 


‘present incumbent. 


Prior to 1931 there was much indiffer- 


ence on the part of the twenty-five to - 


thirty members in observing rules. As 
a result in the latter part of 1930 mem- 
bers and other agents were competing 
so keenly for automobile fleets that prac- 
tically no risk could be written except 
at deep equity cuts with commissions s9 
low that there was no profit to anybody. 
Every one claimed that the course fol- 
lowed was to protect its business against 
inroads of competitors. It came to a 
climax when one agency made an equity 
cut of 50%, with no commissions, to re- 
cover a line it had lost the year before. 
This last straw caused a meeting of all 
agents to be held and plans made to 
remedy an evil that was beginning to 
spread to fire lines. 
Strong Set of Rules Formulated 


A committee named for the purpose 
spent several weeks studying the situa- 
tion and reported the following rules, 
which, according to one of the leading 
members, “have been our main source 
of power.” 

1. No underwriters plant allowed in 
Tampa with any member of the board 
made retroactive. 

No member can represent any com- 
pany represented by any other Tampa 
agent. That is each company on a sole 
agency basis. Made retroactive. 

3. No member may represent a com- 
pany belonging to any group of compa- 
nies if any member of the group is rep- 
resented in Tampa by a non-member of 
the exchange. Neither can he represent 
any company out of a general agency if 
that general agency has any plant in 
Tampa outside of the exchange. This 
also was made retroactive. 

4. While any member may represent 
a non-board company he must observe 
bureau (National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, S.E.U.A., Towner 
Rating Bureau, etc.) rules, rates and 
forms. This removes the incentive for 
representing non-board companies. 

5. No business may be brokered with 
agents outside of the exchange and none 
may be accepted from them. 

6. In casualty business equity rates 
may not be used. Experience rates are 
permissible. 

Some at least were doubtful with re- 
gard to rules 1, 2 and 3, as when they 
were adopted there were about eighty 
underwriters and dual agency plants in 
the city. One member resigned rather 
than give up an old connection with a 
dual plant. On the other hand the ex- 
change gained twenty-five members due 
to enforcement of the rules, particularly 
rule 3. 

With the adoption of ‘the regulations 
program there was some talk of bucking 
on the part of company men, but the 


great majority of them co-operated when 
they found the agents in dead earnest. 

With regard to Rule 4 two casualty 
companies tried to muddy the waters 
but fell into step when the company 
groups to which they belonged stood to 
lose about ten fire agency plants. The 
National Bureau works with the Tampa 
exchange by refusing to grant equity 
rates in the county without approval of 
the exchange, such approval not having 
yet been granted. Fear on the part of 
some agents that fleet lincs might not 
be gotten back was found to be largely 
without reason. Only two local risks 
went to New York brokers and one came 
back. It took intestinal stamina but as 
each line came up for renewal it went 
back on a regular rate basis with full 
commission. In some cases clients kicked 
and agents asked for concessions, but 
none was granted. 

A prominent member of the exchange 
says: “Our theory in refusing equity 
credits is that it is unfair to give to an 
assured who howls a concession that a 
fair assured does not receive. Such con- 
cessions will in the long run tend to run 
the loss ratio up with an increase in 
manual rates and further penalizing of 
the man who pays a fair price. Numer- 
ous fleet owners expressed appreciation 
for the change as it enabled them to give 
business to agents of proven efficiency 
instead of being compelled to shop 
around to make certain of saving all 
that they might save in cut rates.” 


Violators Punished Promptly 


Any agent violating the rules may be 
brought before the board of directors, 
with penalties running from a reprimand 
to a fine and expulsion if found to be 


guilty. Findings are made public at the 
next membership session. At times the 
board meetings have run into many 
hours. On one occasion twelve agents 


were on the grid with no delay in ren- 
dering verdicts. In no case has a fine 
been levied and no agent has ever felt 
so aggrieved as to bring his case before 
the whole exchange. Within a year com- 
plaints almost ceased and at this time 
there are not two cases a year. 

Advertisements have been run in the 
local papers every two weeks, warning 
against cut-rate companies and empha- 
sizing that to be safe agents who are 
exchange members should be used. This 
publicity is paid for out of the exchange 
funds. In many cases before the mem- 
bership grew to practically the entire 
force of the city, assureds would ask 
agents not in the lists advertised why 
they were out. Four years ago an agent 
with a non-board auto cover company 
fought the organization to the best of 
his ability. Today he is a member of 
the board of directors and says that he 
makes a great deal more money playing 
the game than he ever made on the out- 
side. A mutual agent with a wide ter- 
ritory says that Tampa is no place for 
him, and he lays it all to the exchange 
and the advertising. 


Daily Reports Checked for Unpaid 


Premiums 


Daily reports are taken up each morn- 
ing by the secretary, who checks them 
with the delinquent lists before passing 
to the stamping office. The exchange 
services and places the city, county and 
school board business. The last named 
account has just been secured. It was 
formerly controlled by one agency who 
retained 30% of the line and divided the 
rest among members of the exchange. 
In the race for school trustees each can- 
didate was informed of the value of the 
insurance being handled by the exchange, 
and after the election a complete list of 
all insurance was given the exchange 
with a letter of authority to take it over. 
The result to the people is a saving to 


Report Lloyd’s Seeks 
License in Ontario 


LICENSE COMPANIES OPPOSED 





Also Said That Lloyd’s May Move to 
Enter Other Provinces; Already 
Licensed in Quebec 





Although secrecy prevails in Toronto 
insurance circles, it is reported there that 
a Lloyd’s group of underwriters is at 
present negotiating with a view to mak- 
ing application to obtain a license to op- 
erate in the province of Ontario. It is 
further reported that the Ontario De- 
partment of Insurance has not had any 
direct intimation of this application but 
that negotiations at the present time are 
being conducted with the attorney-gen- 
eral. It is said to be Lloyd’s intention to 
apply for licenses in other provinces— 
with the exception of Quebec in which it 
is already licensed—as occasion demands. 

Just what terms Lloyd’s are asking or 
those under which the Ontario govern- 
ment would be willing to license them are 
unknown. Present licensed Canadian and 
American insurance companies there have 
declared their intention of opposing the 
granting of the license but their argu- 
ments will doubtless be dictated by the 
terms of Lloyd’s proposed license. Joint 
stock insurance companies point to the 
possibility of a clash between the Domin- 
ion and the provincial governments 
should Lloyd’s be licensed, despite the 
view that the Dominion has withdrawn 
from this field by the recently enacted 
Dominion Insurance Legislation. 

When the proposal to license Lloyd's 
was before the Federal Government, in- 
surance companies operating in Canada 
objected vigorously on the following 
grounds: that Lloyd’s would carry no 
assets in Canada specifically for the pro- 
tection of Canadian policyholders; that 
the group as a whole never guarantees 
the obligation of a member; and that, 
as a group of underwriters and not as 
a corporate body, Lloyd’s is not taxable. 
Behind these arguments, it is believed 
that Lloyd’s are able to quote lower rates 
than those generally offered in Canada 
—a situation credited to their unique set- 
up. While joint stock insurance com- 
panies are opposed to the licensing of 
Lloyd’s in Ontario, they fear that should 
a license be refused there will be an 
increase in the amount of business writ- 
ten in Ontario through the Lloyd’s Que- 
bec agency. 


W. U. A. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 29) 





were in the Equinox House, the meetings 
were held in the court house. 

The committee on order of business 
eliminated Class 2 agencies, which in- 
cludes the suburban sections of Chicago, 
and designated a new territory as the 
principal city district. In the committee’s 
report it was stated in this regard and 
referred to as “Chicago and Cook Coun- 
ty,” that it fully endorsed the action of 
the governing committee in reconsider- 
ing its action of last June designating 
this territory as coming under the amend- 
ed articles of agreement and voting to 
make the new legislation effective only 
in that territory in the City of Chicago, 
commonly known as the principal city 
district, as specifically defined. 

This committee is headed by Walter I) 
Williams, former president of the asso- 
ciation and vice-president and manager 
of the Western department of the Se- 
curity of New Haven. Other members 
include R. P. Barbour, George C. Lone, 
Jr., A. F. Powrie and John R. Cashel. 





the district of $2,000 in premiums with- 
out reducing the coverage a cent. 

The members of the exchange are also 
members of the state and national asso- 
ciations of insurance agents. They pay 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Every man owes a part of his time 
and money to the development of 
the business or industry in which 
he is engaged.” 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Fundamentals To Be Followed In 


Operating An Agency for Profit 
By Norman B. McCulloch 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Norman B. McCulloch, local agent of 
Lancaster, Pa., expressed these thoughts 
on how an agent should act in order to 
produce a profit for his office in the course 
of a talk before the recent convention of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents at Pocono Manor. 

At the present time there are over 
ninety agencies in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in committee. We _ all 
know what “in committee” means. If 
not through personal experience, we 
know from the experience of some of our 
fellow insurance agents. We know also 
that for every agency in committee there 
are many others on the brink and hang- 
ing by the proverbial shoestring. 

Various sources of information indi- 
cate that from 75% to 90% of all agents 
in Pennsylvania would be unable if 
called upon to do so to pay all of their 
company balances in the time contem- 
plated when we received our agency ap- 
pointments. 

Credits to Assured 

Some agents have taken the position 
that their willingness to extend shall I 
say “unreasonable” credit to slow-paying 
assureds has resulted in the financing of 
the insurance business in general out of 
agents’ resources, and that the companies 
should be willing to stand their share of 
the burden by showing leniency in the 
collection of our balances. On the other 
hand, where would literally thousands of 
agents be today if many of the compan- 
ies had not done just that thing. 

Whether or not it is sound policy for 
our companies to be lenient is a moot 
question and one which in some respects 
is irrelevant at this point. But where 
is the person who had collateralized 
notes in his bank who, looking back over 
the past few years, would not thank his 
banker today if he had sold him out 
when the collateral started to shrink, ia- 
stead of carrying him along until all 
equity had disappeared and left the bor- 
rower with unsurmountable obligations 
and ruin staring him in the face. And is 
not our present position comparable to a 
certain degree? 

I am of the firm opinion that any in- 
surance agency, if properly managed, can 
be operated at a profit. There are cer- 
tain fundamental principles which, if fol- 
lowed in any business, will inevitably fur- 
nish the owner or owners with at least 
a road map to success. 

There is no substitute for intelligence 
and hard work, but no system or formula, 
however good, can make a successful in- 
surance man out of one who is unwilling 
to apply these two prime requisites to 
his work. On the other hand, intelli- 
gence and hard work can easily be wast- 
ed if they are not properly organized 
and applied with the greatest efficiency. 
In many cases a simple and yet thorough 
system of agency management has 
spelled the difference between success 
and failure. 

For the purpose of clarity and brevity 
I have divided my subject under five 
inter-related headings: Education and 
solicitation, policy writing, bookkeeping, 
collections, renewals. 

In mentioning education I have in mind 
the education of the insuring public and 
self-education of the agent. 

Education 


I have in mind that many agents, when 
soliciting business, being so well sold on 
a certain type of coverage themselves, 
feel that the presentation of logical rea- 
sons and underwriting facts should cer- 
tainly convince any prospect that he 
needs that particular insurance. While 
it is of course necessary and desirable 
that the prospective buyer should be ac- 
quainted with facts, it is also important 
that these facts be interpreted for the 


prospective assured in terms that will 
create in his mind the desire for and the 
will to buy the coverage in question. If 
not, then the cost of solicitation becomes 
excessive in proportion to the volume of 
business obtained. 

It is needless to mention all the ways 
and means available for agents to edu- 
cate themselves in learning more about 
their stock in trade. Our rate manuals, 
company bulletins, service of our com- 
pany special agents, insurance journals 
and other sources of information provide 
us with volumes of working material. 
The assimilation of information to be 
gleaned from such sources is a prerequi- 
site and a duty of every agent who would 
be successful and who would be sincere 
in his endeavor to justify his commission 
income. 

Policy Writing 


In our solicitations we so frequently 
come across instances where policies are 
improperly written as to form, rates, en- 
dorsements, addresses and even improper 
designation of the names of assureds. 
This indicates a serious weakness in 
many agencies. It may indicate a lack 
of accuracy on the part of the person 
securing the necessary underwriting in- 
formation or it may indicate lack of 
proper supervision or inaccurate work on 
the part of employes in the office. I do 
not say that carelessness is prevalent in 
all agencies, but I do not hesitate to say 
that evidences of this weakness are too 
frequent and ambitious agents will do 
well to supervise this phase of work very 
carefully. 

The keeping of proper records is an- 
other very vital point in agency opera- 
tion. Figures are available which any 
and every agent can use in determining 
what percentage of gross premiums 
should or can be expended for various 
purposes in the upkeep of an agency. 
By keeping proper records of the as- 
sureds’ accounts, status of collections and 
of expenditures necessary, most any 
agent can control any proper budget 
which he may elect to set up for his 
agency. 

The real significance of bookkeeping 
figures lies in the fact that they enable 
the agent to know where his money is 
going. If in anv period of time state- 
ments of the business show that results 
expected are not being produced, the 
agent with adequate information can 
readily ascertain why results are not be- 
ing accomplished and take steps to cor- 
rect the situation. Varying conditions 
in different centers may result in dif- 
ferent percentages for various expense 
items, but the keeping of charts for each 
year’s business provides an excellent 
yardstick for future years for improving 
the profit side of the ledger in enabling 
the agent to keep down unnecessary ex- 
penses. 

Collections 


This brings us to the ever present 
question of collections. Many systems 
have been formulated for the treatment 
and collection of customer balances. 
Among those with which we are all fa- 
miliar are collection letters of various 
types, premium notices of one kind or 
another, monthly statements and prob- 
ably more effective than all others, per- 
sonal calls on the part of agents after 
business is written. 

I do believe that an agent who will 
face facts when soliciting business and 
openly discuss the subject ‘of payment 
with the assured can determine fairly 
accurately what the status of the account 
will be thirty days hence. If the picture 
is unsavory, the agent who would avoid 
collection difficulties will decline the busi- 
ness. 

On the other hand, we sometimes 
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weaken when we are presented with th 
problem of an assured whose business y, 
have carried sometimes twenty or ton. 
ty-five years who has always been 
prompt in his payments, but reaches the 
point when his business is failing or fis 
liquid position is such that he can no 
longer take care of his account as he has 
formerly done. This type of situation 
demands special and_ individual tregy. 
ment. Some agents have limited their 
willingness to carry accounts of this type 
for a reasonable length of time by the 
physical limitation of their own fe. 
sources. Others have taken the position 
that changing times have brought chang- 
ing conditions in their credit policies and 
have applied a hard and fast rule that 
friendship cannot and shall not influence 
their credit rulings. 


Renewals 


Many agents have made it a practice 
more and more in the last few years to 
mail out their renewals or contact the 
assureds about them over the telephone 
or by writing. The excuse for an in- 
crease in this practice is that it saves 
time, and so many other details have 
crept into their activities that they are 
forced to adopt this means of procuring 
their renewals solely because of the time 
element. 

If I may venture an opinion, it is more 
important than ever in these times to 
contact each assured personally some 
time prior to renewal dates of policies, 
I say more important than ever because 
I do not believe there has ever been a 
time in the field of fire and casualty 
business when assureds demanded and 
expected as much service as they now do. 
The willingness on the part of the agent 
to discuss at least once a year with each 
of his assureds that particular assured’s 
insurance problems and details is only 
keeping pace with the trend in insurance 
buying on the part of the public. Any 
decrease in the agent’s apparent willing- 
ness to serve his assureds is a step back- 
ward instead of forward in the progress 
of business. Then, too, regardless of 
times, I believe that an agent should al- 
ways maintain the attitude that a renew- 
al is easier to hold than is a new piece 
of business to procure. A customer once 
sold is easier to sell again than one who 
has never been sold, and if a piece of 
business was worth going after originally 
it is more worth while to personally so- 
licit a second time. 





BALANCE REPORTS OF VALUE 





lilinois Department Reports 40% Drop 
in Overdue Balances Since First 
Report Last October 

Overdue balances of agents and 
brokers in Illinois have declined sharply 
since the Insurance Department there 
began to call for reports from the com- 
panies last year. Last October there 
were 4,276 delinquent agents with bal- 
ances more than ninety days due, the 
unpaid premiums amounting to $2,469,338. 
3y January of this year the number of 
agents had fallen to 2,876 and the amount 
delinquent to $1,783,683 and the July re- 
ports show the number of agents to be 
2,345 and the unpaid premiums $1,479,482. 

Following receipt of the January re- 
ports. the Department notified each in- 
dividual, partnership or corporation 
which had been reported delinquent, re 
questing specific information as to the 
reason for the delinquency and as to 
what the delinquent proposed to do to- 
ward the liquidation of his indebtedness. 
Licenses were not renewed in March 
until such a time as a satisfactory ¢X- 
planation was given and an assurance, 
approved by the reporting company, Was 
made that the matter would be taken 
care of with the greatest possible dis- 
patch. — 

It is the intention of the Illinois De- 
partment to follow the same procedure 
with reference to all future reports. 7 
delinquent will be communicated wit 
and his reply will be used to determine 
whether or not he shall continue as 4 
licensee of the Department. 
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Household goods in transit 
should be covered by a Trip 
Transit policy. Be sure that 
your clients who are moving, 
have this protection. 
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NAMED PACIFIC COAST MANAGER 
R. L. Countryman Succeeds Late F. L. 
Hunter for Norwich Union Fire 
at San Francisco, Cal. 

Russell L. Countryman, assistant man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast department of 
the Norwich Union Fire at San Fran- 
cisco for the last five years, has been 
named manager to succeed the late 
Frank L. Hunter. M. C. Godfrey, who 
has been with the company for fifteen 


years and assistant manager on the 
Coast since 1929, continues in that 
capacity. 


Mr. Countryman was born in Cass- 
ville, Wis., in 1886 and after being grad- 
uated from the Oakland, Calif., High 
School and holding one or two minor 
jobs he joined the city department of 
the Royal in San Francisco shortly after 
the earthquake and fire of 1906. He 
remained with the Royal for four years 
and then was successively a special agent 
for the Fidelity & Casualty, a local agent 
in Oakland and an employe for Selbach 
& Deans, general agents in San Fran- 
cisco. He joined the Norwich Union Fire 
in 1914 as a general utility man. After 
working in various departments he be- 
came head of the underwriting depart- 
ment in 1916 and in 1929 was made as- 
sistant manager. 





Canadian Supt’s 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Canada held no objection to the return. 
The question of expense involved by the 
companies making the returns and the 
insurance departments analyzing the 
same was discussed at _ considerable 
length and the meeting was unanimously 
of the opinion that the saving to the 
public in the mitigation of the credit 
evil brought about by calling for the re- 
turns exceeded the expense involved 
many times over. 

The special committee on fire insur- 
ance credit and free insurance evil was 
presided over by Mr. Dugal and Mr. 
Foster. 

At the outset of the meeting of the 
association last Thursday Mr. Foster re- 
marked that the impression had evident- 
ly gone abroad that revision of fire in- 
surance laws was sought by the insur- 
ance companies. This was not so, he 






NEW RULING ON FLEET RISKS 





Illinois Rules Fleet Must Consist of Five 
or More Cars Under One Owner- 
ship; Employe Cars Banned 

Ernest Palmer, Director of Insurance 
of Illinois, has notified all insurers writ- 
ing any form of automobile insurance in 
Illinois that the following ruling with 
respect to fleet coverages takes the place 
of an order issued on February 1 of this 
year: 

“Effective September 20, 1934, no con- 
tract or policy of insurance shall be 
written to cover a fleet of motor vehicles 
unless the number of motor vehicles in- 
cluded in such fleet is five or more and 
all of said motor vehicles are owned by 
one individual, one partnership or one 
corporation and are used chiefly in the 
business of such individual, partnership 
or corporation. 

“Motor vehicles owned by employes 
may not be included with the fleet cov- 
erages of an employer under any cir- 
cumstances. 

“Please advise your agents of this rul- 
ing in order that all fleet policies effec- 
tive on and after September 20, 1934, 
will be written in strict accordance 
thereto.” 





said, adding: “Reference to the confer- 
ence of 1931 will show that the first pro- 
posal to amend the act was advanced by 
the Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion.” 

Tilley Favors Dominion Control 

Premier L. P. D. Tilley of New Bruns- 
wick cautioned fire insurance companies 
against too much “red tape” in connec- 
tion with the payment of losses. 

“To my mind,” he said, “the less red 
tape, and the less legal quibbling as to 
the construction of the terms of the pol- 
icy, the more insurance will you write. 

“You can protect yourselves, and your 
agents can protect you, by being very 
particular to whom you issue policies. 
The moral risk is a great factor in plac- 
ing insurance. Don’t live too close to 
the letter of the law, but instruct your 
agents to examine well and refuse insur- 
ance to those whom you know should not 
receive the same.” 

Referring to the control of the prov- 
inces over insurance, Premier Tilley said: 
“My own preference would have been 
that the federal government continue the 
control of all insurance matters. Then 
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Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (NewJersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


— 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 





there would have been real uniformity 
in insurance laws.” 

United States visitors included Orville 
Davies, General Motors Acceptance 
Corp.; Lamar Hill, America Fore; 
Charles P. Butler, North America; Sec- 
retary F. S. Garrison and Hugh Harrison 
of the Travelers; Otto Patterson, Amer- 
ican Automobile; George Merigold, Pru- 
dential; F. C. Dunham, Metropolitan 
Life; A. C. Charles, Barry, Wainwright, 
Thacher & Symmers; Chase M. Smith, 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty; R. H. 
Lord, Manufacturers Mutual of Provi- 
dence; T. B. Donaldson, Eagle Fire of 
New Jersey, and A. V. Gruhn, American 
Mutual Alliance. 


Tampa Board 


(Continued from Page 29) 
on a graded scale of dues, $1.50 to $7.50 
a month, in addition to state and national 
assessments. Fifty-three of the fifty-six 
stock agents in Tampa are members of 
the exchange. 

A prominent agent, member of the 
exchange for many years and active in 
putting in and enforcing the present 
rules, says: “Our position, of which we 
are very proud, is brought about by the 
determination of the leaders to go 
through. We have promptly met each 
problem as it arises, and have the re- 
spect if not always the full approval of 
the vast majority of fieldmen in the 
state.” 


Local Agents Meet 


(Continued from Page 1) 
poration will continue to protect the 
agents’ interests. 

Messrs. Wolff and Bennett also strong- 
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British Bominions 


Insurance Company Limited 
of Bondon, England 


A fine old English Company of high character and 
standing. It is one of the largest Companies of Great 
Britain doing business in the United States and writes 
all the hazards a Fire Insurance Company is permitted 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


90 JOHN STREET 
New York 
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Rochester Seeks 


Convention in 1935 

Five members of the Underwriters 
Board of Rochester, N. Y., are at the 
Grand Rapids convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents this week to present an inyi- 
tation to hold the 1935 meeting in 
their city. The delegates are President 
Thomas A. Sharp, Secretary Louis 
Hawes, Charles H. Tuke, Robert E. 
Friedlich and Follett L. Greeno, presi- 
dent of the New York State Asso-| 
ciation. They are presenting invita- 
tions from Mayor Charles Stanton,| 
the president of the Rochester Hotel 
Association and the president of the! 
Rochester Convention Bureau. 


| 








ly expressed the National Association's 
determination to carry on the fight 
against the writing of insurance by un- 
authorized carriers. They reviewed ef- 
forts made to have Congress pass legis- 
lation curbing the activities of unadmit- 
ted insurers and expressed the belief 
that such legislation will be enacted dur- 
ing 1935. A new deal in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance is also sought. 

Two speakers have plead the cause of 
greater liberalization of insurance con- 
tracts to meet the needs of buyers of 
protection. They are Hendon Chubb, 
one of the outstanding marine under- 
writers of the country and head of Chubb 
& Son of NeW York, and P. D. Betterley 
of the Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass., and a former chairman of the in- 
surance division of the American Man- 
agement Association. Mr. Chubb stated 
that while he by no means is in favor of 
breaking down rates and sensible regula- 
tions governing underwriting practices, 
he does feel that the operations of in- 
surance in this country are hampered 
often by restrictive laws which are now 
outmoded and work only to handicap in- 
surance sellers in competition with out- 
siders not so regulated. Mr. Chubb spoke 
Wednesday, as did also Mr. Betterley, 
who told the agents what is expected of 
them by their assureds. 

Albert Dodge of Buffalo, N. Y., chair- 
man of the committee on publicity and 
education, today again emphasized the 
value of co-operative advertising by 
agents and companies. He expressed the 
hope that such a joint program will some 
time be approved, with producers and 
companies sharing expenses. 

C. W. Pierce, vice-president of the 
America Fore companies, made a big hit 
today with his talk on meeting mutual 
competition. He offered agents many 
constructive suggestions for overcoming 
the inroads of the assessment mutuals. 

Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, Mass., chait- 
man of the executive committee, will be 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation today to succeed President Wolff 
if the custom of past years is followed. 

The executive committee will appoi 
a special automobile conference commit 
tee to deal with such problems as financ? 
accounts, automobile club insurance plans 
and similar matters. Those on the com- 
mittee will be Mr. Dodge, Kenneth H. 
Bair, Greensburg, Pa., and one more to 
be namcd. The committee on automaitc 
cancelation of policies for non-payment 
of premiums will be continued desp't: 
the death of James L. Case who was 
chairman. Mr. Bair is considered Dy 
many here as a leading candidate for the 
post of chairman of the associations 
ecutive committee. 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New YorK 
Organized 1918 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


GLose & REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New YorkK 
Organized 1913 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. Chartered 1849 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New YorkK Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1832 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Sussex FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1928 Capital $1,000,000.00 


92 William Street 





AN EXTRA FACTOR 


There is an extra factor in stock fire 
insurance that is provided by the salesman. 


Of course he provides an extremely 
valuable service in stock companies that 
is not available in non-agency organiza- 
tions. His companies must cooperate with 
him whole-heartedly in the solution of 
all his problems and must settle losses 
promptly and fairly. They must also be 
progressive, alive to the demands of in- 
surance buyers. 


These factors are ordinary, yet impor- 
tant, in the sense that they are necessary 
if fire insurance is to continue on a 
smooth course. 


The extra factor is provided by the 
agent. He must respond to sales suggestions 
and to chances provided by developments 
of the day. His sales effort must be timely; 
today it must be more aggressive, have a 
little extra punch. 


When it has that extra punch he sells the 
lines that are timely now— inland marine 
and business interruption indemnity. If you 
want help in developing them, write us. 


CORROON @ REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 


New York, NY. 
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Fire Company Man Astounded By 
Lack of Interest In Boat Drills 


On Southern Cruise Members of Crew Displayed Shocking 
Need of Discipline and Ignorance of Duties in 
Fire and Boat Drills 


Shortly before the Morro Castle fire 
occurred a well-known fire insurance 
man returned from a cruise to the West 
Indies and on this trip he was deeply im- 
pressed with the almost utter lack of 
interest and intelligence shown by mem- 
bers of the boat crew in fire drills. The 
fire insurance man himself in years gone 
by had much actual contact with fire 
fighting and the extensive training and 
discipline to which members of city fire 
departments are subjected. During the 


All's Well / 


...tonight, peace and security—tomorrow you 
may be figuring up the insurance award for a 


client lost for all time. 


Records prove that otherwise canny executives 
have an uncanny habit of half protecting them- 
selves against the obliterating hand of fire...a 
sprinkler system plus “adequate” insurance and 


all's well, they think. 


The point is: 


supervision if the property and business are to 


be made really SAFE! 


May we send you explanatory literature—or 
have a representative explain how A.D.T. can 
help you secure new customers and keep old 


customers secure ? 


See our Exhibit at 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS, Chicago (Electrical Building) 


CONTROLLED COMPANIES OF 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 


° NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ADT) 26st 


155 SIXTH AVENUE . 


A NA 


a sprinkler system needs A.D.T. 





ON-WIDE SERVIC 


investigation of the Morro Castle fire 
considerable testimony was given with 
respect to the lack of efficiency by the 
crew both in fire drills and at the time 
of the actual outbreak of the fire that 
cost the lives of so many people. 

Describing his experiences with boat 
drills this fire insurance man says: 

We sailed on a Tuesday for West In- 
dian ports. Thursday morning we were 
off the coast of the Carolinas. The sea 
was calm and the bo’sun and his crew 


were working on the forward deck and 
among other things stretched several 
lines of hose for no then apparent rea- 
son. Came four o’clock in the afternoon, 
eight bells, time for the deck steward to 
serve iced tea and time to change the 
watch; then a clang of bells, a toot-toot- 
toot of the whistles. Members of the 
crew began to appear slowly, in no haste, 
and take stations at various points. The 
hose stretched on the forward deck was 
spouting water; that is why it had been 
placed there in the morning. 

Deck Steward Hazy About Duties 

Our genial colored deck steward stood 
at a small hose reel just outside the 
smoking room door. 

“What are you doing there?” I asked. 

“This is my station.” 

“What are you supposed to do?” 

“Well, I, ah—I, ah, am supposed to 
use this hose.” 

“How ?” 

“Well, I, ah—well, I run to the fire 
with it.” 





against 








— 


“Yes; well, who turns on the water” 

“Well, I don’t know.” ‘ 

Now that is what he knew about his 
duties. After a few minutes of Squirting 
water from a line of hose on the for- 
ward and after decks there were more 
toots of the whistle, the water stopped 
and the queerly assorted crew moved 
leisurely to the boat deck to man the 
life boats; no hurry, plenty of time. 4 
fat assistant engineer had difficulty get. 
ting up a ladder and finally, after much 
fussing, one boat was finally “swung 
clear.” Then some more toots and the 
weekly fire and boat drill was over, 

How different, I thought, to the man- 
ner in which real fire fighters work: 
twenty seconds to get out of bed, dress 
down the sliding-pole and the apparatus 
started on its way. Why, a modern mo- 
tor apparatus would have gone five miles 
before this crew even realized an alarm 
had been sounded. 

The next Thursday, at the same hour, 
the same drill took place and the only 
difference was that there was no water 
from the forward deck because the hose 
had not been laid out in advance. Also, 
one of the crew remarked, “They usually 
let us know in advance when they are 
going to have a drill.” 


Fire and Boat Drills Weekly 


Steamboat regulations require a week- 
ly fire and boat drill and this is how it 
is done. 

Several days after the first drill I said 
to the deck steward, “How long have you 
been on this boat?” 

“About two years.” 

“Has that always been your fire sta- 
tion ?” 

“Fes” 


“How many times have you turned the 
water on.” 

“Why, we never do; the hose would 
get wet and then we would have to lay 
it along the deck to dry.” 

Would it not be well to check on the 
present system of fire drills; have real 
ones and not notify the crew in advance, 
and then give such a pitiful exhibition as 
I witnessed? Just a compliance with the 
law, and it makes me shudder to think 
of what that crew would have done in 
case of a real fire or other disaster. 

On land, where assistance is available, 
fire fighters work by seconds, not min- 
utes, whereas on water, where help is 
remote and hard to get, the _ reverse 
seems to be the rule. 

“Sufficient unto the day”—the ship's 
log would show that the fire and boat 
drill had taken place, but “the evil there- 
of” would not appear. There would be 
nothing to indicate how the crew fe- 
sponded, the lack of interest or training; 
just a mechanical following out of the 
prescribed rules. How would such a crew 
react in case ‘of real danger? Of about 
one hundred men, twenty-five were offi- 
cers and members of normal intelligence; 
the balance just the ordinary whites and 
blacks to be found on any ship, the class 
who sign for one passage. How far 
could the officers control this class in 
case of need, when no seeming effort 
was made to enforce discipline at the 
drills ? 


Why Are Safety Rules Treated So 
Lightly 

I wonder what a trained city fireman 
would have said had he been in charge. | 
What a different story! Those men 
would have known what a real fire drill 
was and would have heard comments 
that would have caused the most hard- 
ened seaman to blush. . 

Marine fire and boat drills were i 
augurated for the protection of passen- 
gers and crew, but the manner in which 
they are executed is a joke. We read 
of marine disasters, loss of life, bad be- 
havior by the crew in protecting lives 
of passengers. And why not when the 
rules for such emergencies are treate¢ 
so lightly. After a tragedy an investiga- 
tion is held, all kinds of testimony given, 
favorable and unfavorable and nearly 4 
biased or hysterical. Someone is blamed 
and new regulations adopted, but what 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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LOYALTY GROUP 





FIREMEN’S INSURANCE. COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


ORGANIZED 1855 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 


Organized 1853 


THE GIRARD 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,380,826.52 


Securities at Market Value 
82 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1854 


THE MECHANICS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$2,181,651.19 
Securities at Market Value 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,254,726.35 


Securities at Market Value 
68 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1874 


THE METROPOLITAN 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


(Securities at Market Value) 








AVERAGE AGE 


LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES 


OVER 66 YEARS 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 


OVER 


FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 


$413,592,692.72 


A LOSS PAYING RECORD 


PROVING SECURITY 
AND STABILITY 


OUR BUSINESS ASSETS 


Organized 1852 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$5,021 ,440.67 


Securities at Market Value 
83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








Organized 1871 
SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$1,780,616.49 


Securities at Market Value 
64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








MERIT CONFIDENCE. 





. THESE ARE 


AGE - EXPERIENCE - GOOD FAITH 


Organized 1870 


THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,411,805.55 


Securities at Market Value 
6S YEARS IN BUSINESS 








Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933: 


$2,216,188.12 
Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE 








SOUND INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 


Organized 1909 


COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CoO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,015,905.60 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT , 


844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


s 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 





SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 











LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








While at Plattsburgh, N. Y., recently 
I was in time to learn about the raising 
of Benedict Arnold’s flagship, Royal Sav- 
age, which sank off Valcour Island 158 
years ago in the naval battle between the 
British and Americans in 1776. While 
America was defeated, this inflicted so 
much damage on the British that their 
expectation of invasion was delayed for 
a year. In 1908 I used to swim quite 
close to this location from the Hotel 
Champlain beach. I had a piece of a gun 
carriage of this vessel in my collection 
at one time. 

eS 6 
Long As You Live Club 

Visiting Robert F. Hale, son of the 
deceased Herbert Hale, at Malone, N. Y., 
recently, the worthy son of a worthy 
father told me that he would keep up 
the “Long As You Live Club” as far as 
it lay in his powers to do so. This club 
was constituted of a coterie of old insur- 
ance friends by Herbert Hale, which met 
at the Cotter’s summer cottage at Lake 
Tetee every spring for fishing and kin- 
dred sports. Among the men in this 
circle were and are Frank L. Curtis of 
the Springfield; Charles Folsom of New 


York; Lawrence Daw, rating manager; 
George P. Peck, North British & Mer- 
cantile; Bill Hunter, Westchester; James 


Carothers; Charles W. Phelps, Citizens; 
Fred P. Stoddard; Fred Kentner, Trav- 
elers. G. W. Bulkley, president of 
Springfield Fire & Marine, and H. R. 
Waite, president of the Agricultural, 
have also attended, besides many others. 

It is a fine thing for young Mr. Hale 
to do—that is, to try to carry on in spirit 
the associations held dear by his father. 

* * * 


Alfred A. Moody and His Family 


Alfred A. Moody, our representative at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., is a grandson of 
the first settler in this section of the 
Adirondacks. His great grandfather was 
of New England stock from the neigh- 
borhood of Keene, N. H. He went first 
to Plattsburgh, N. Y., and fought for his 
country in the land battle of Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., in March, 1812, which took place 
where the main street og the D. & H. 
depot bridge crosses the Saranac River, 
in which engagement the 3ritish vet- 
erans, fresh from successes in the Well- 
ington campaign in Spain against Na- 
poleon, were defeated by the Americans 
through their accurate marksmanship. 
Every backwoodsman took initiative 
without waiting for orders, as did the 
British. 

During the engagement a piece of ar- 
tillery was lost in the river which was 
recovered only a comparatively short 
time ago. Mr. Moody heard this from his 
grandfather, and when the cannon was 
recovered it brought the story, long for- 
gotten, back to him. Mr. Moody’s father 
was employed as a guide by Grover 
Cleveland during his first administration 
when he went to Upper Saranac Lake 
with his young bride, Frances Fresno 
Cleveland, and spent the summer in 2 log 
cabin camp still standing near the Sara- 
nac Inn buildings. 

Mr. Moody told me he was with his 
father at that time in a guide’s camp 
near by and as a small boy often saw 
Mrs. Cleveland and the President. Mrs. 


Cleveland took an interest in him. He 
describes her as very kindly, which repu- 


tation she had throughout her life at the 
White House, and she was always held 
as a very gracious lady. 

Mr. Moody inherits his quick, ready 
and dry humor from his ancestors. He 
is somewhat of the Coolidge type. In 
speaking of poor connections and the 
efforts of some dead beats to do him, he 
told me of a customer he had who want- 
ed a short term policy and said he would 
send money when he received the policy, 
to which Mr. Moody replied that he 
would send the policy when he got the 
money. It reminds me of a story, said 
he, of a woman who told an egg man 
to send her a dozen eggs, and if they 
were good she would send a _ check, 
whereupon the egg merchant replied, 
“You send the check, and if it is good I 
will send the eggs.” 

* * * 
No Accounting for Diversions 

The story of the mail carrier who was 
told by his wife, on his arrival home and 
after announcing that he would have a 
vacation, that now would be a fine time 
to take long hikes on foot, is somewhat 
contradicted by an actual fact at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., in another line of endeavor. 
It appears that a milk dealer there drives 
his car from three A. M. till noon, de- 
livering milk; then he has lunch and 
dresses up and takes his fine car out, 
driving around town all afternoon and 
evening for the pleasure of it, not hav- 
ing had enough driving in a business way. 


He seems to be a regular “nut” on the 
subject of driving an automobile. John 
H. Brownlow, our local agent there, 


pointed this man out to me. 
* * * 


A Deserved Tribute to a Hotel Owner 
The Seymour Hotel at Ogdensburg, 
one of the oldest hostelries in — 
New York, is now owned and run by T 
C. Murrah from New York, where he 
was well known in his time and who is 
a friend of hotel men generally. He 
went up state about ten years ago and 
has succeeded in making a name for him- 
self in northern New York with the 
traveling public, running a first-class and 
homelike resort where traveling men like 
to “Sunday.” His food is excellent, and 
he serves to his guests the same food 
he eats himself. 

It is one of the few places in northern 
New York where you can get a real plate 
of soup. It is refreshing to get to a 
hotel like this once in a while, away from 
machine-owned and managed hotels. 
Here one receives one’s money’s worth 
in a clean, homelike room and good food, 
minus all the flunkeyism and lip-service, 
incessant good-mornings, greetings, blar- 
ing radios, etc. Mr. Murrah is a high- 
grade, self-respecting gentleman and an 
ornament to the hotel trade. He sub- 
stitutes real service for a lot of blah. 
This is not a press-agenting stunt on my 
part. Mr. Murrah deserves respect for 
giving us a good job in the hotel line. 





VLACHOS TALKS TO EXAMINERS 
A. Vlachos, head of Vlachos & Co., 
who compile inspection reports for fire 
companies, addressed the members of the 
Fire Insurance Examiners Association on 
the subject of “The relation of chemical 
fire hazards to the textile industry” at 
their monthly meeting at Child’s Golden 
Hill Restaurant on William Street. J. A. 
Neilan of the Norwich Union Fire is 
president of the examiners’ association. 











ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 


FIRE and MARINE LINES 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


111 John Street, New York 








Oo. J. PRIOR, PRESIDENT 





INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
oF NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J. 


R. J. CAREY, SECRETARY 





MEMBERSHIP NOW 2,300 


F. C. Haymond New Chairman of Ins. 
Law Sec. of Bar Ass’n; Discuss Liq- 
uidation of Delinquent Ins. Co.’s 

The section of insurance law of the 
American Bar Association, started a year 
ago, has grown to a membership of 2,300 
and has made a permanent place for it- 
self in the organization. Its new chair- 
man is Frank C. Haymond of Fairmont, 
W. Va., elected at the recent Milwaukee 
meeting to succeed Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
of Newark, N. J., who was organization 
chairman. William E. Stanley of Wichi- 
ta is vice-chairman and Jesse A. Miller, 
Des Moines, secretary, the post formerly 
held by Mr. Haymond. 

New members of the council are 
Lionel P. Kristeller, of Newark, and 
John W. Cronin, of Boston, for three 
years; and Harry S. Knight, of Sunbury, 
Pa., to fill the two years of the unex- 
pired term of Mr. Stanley who is an 
ex-officio member of the council by vir- 
tue of being vice-chairman. 

One of the most important problems 
discussed at Milwaukee was a proposal 
of the committee on qualification and 
regulation of insurance companies that 
the insurance law section approve in 
principle an amendment to the Federal 
3ankruptcy act to make provision for 
the liquidation of delinquent insurance 
companies, engaged in business in more 
than one state, under a uniform system 
of law and practice. This amendment 
would retain “so far as possible the ad- 
ministrative services of state insurance 
commissioners.” 

Having received a message from Com- 
missioner Jess G. Reed of Oklahoma re- 
questing a postponement of action on 
this amendment, the Insurance law sec- 
tion re-referred the matter to the com- 
mittee for further study and conference 
with the commissioners and insurance 
companies. 





N. Y. QUALIFICATION TESTS 


A total of seventy-eight applicants for 
local agents’ licenses took the qualifica- 
tion examination of the New York In- 
surance Department recently in various 
cities in the state. Of the seventy-eight 
candidates twenty-nine passed and forty- 
nine failed. Ten applicants for brokers’ 
licenses took the tests for brokers, with 
six passing and four failing. 





WALMSLEY OUSTED IN LA. 
Robert M. Walmsley, brother of 
Mayor T. S. Walmsley of New Orleans, 
leader of the anti-Long forées in Louis- 
iana, has been ousted from the Louisiana 
Insurance Commission through its reor- 
ganization under an act passed by the 
recent special legislative session. Mr. 
Walmsley is replaced by E. B. Watson, 

former sheriff of St. Helena Parish. 








224TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. 
Western Department 
309 West Jackson Blvd. 
hicago 
Pacific Department 
100 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


New York 















Sinn Is Re-elected Head 
Of Passaic County Ass’n 


Alfred C. Sinn was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Passaic County Association 
of Insurance Agents at the annual meet- 
ing held last Thursday evening at the 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel in Paterson. 
Mr. Sinn is also a county vice-president 
of the state association. Other officers 
of the county association were re-elected 
as follows: Vice-President, John W. 
Bulkley; secretary-treasurer, William F. 
O’Brien. Edwin E. Dudley, chairman of 
the automobile rates committee, and 
Charles E. Meek, Jr., chairman of the 
membership committee of the state asso- 
ciation, made interesting reports. 
feature of the evening was a talk by 
Herbert W. J. Hargreave on claim in- 
vestigations. 





New York University 


Courses in Insurance 


The School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance of New York University has an- 
nounced its schedule of insurance courses. 
They include the following: 

PA gp ose of Insurance by Professor 

B. Ackerman; fire insurance, by Pro- 
thnk Ackerman; casualty insurance, by 
Professor Ackerman and Edward R. 
Hardy, secretary of the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America; social insurance, by 
Professor Ackerman, and insurance ac- 
counting, by Professor Ackerman. All 
the courses except that on casualty in- 
surance will be given at Washington 
Square from September to February. The 
casualty course will be given at 90 Trin- 
ity Place. 





AMERICAN, N. J., DIVIDEND 
The board of directors of the Amert- 
ican of Newark has declared the regular 
semi-annual dividend of 25 cents a share, 
payable October 1 to stockholders of 
record September 17. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


June 30, 1934 





ORGANIZED i853 


NEW YORK 








ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies. $ 7,550,815.75 


United States Government, State, 
County and Municipal Bonds... 17,097,889.20* 








Other Bonds and Stocks ......... 57,756,744.20* 
Premiums in course of Collection.. 10,139,795.73 
Accrued Interest ............... 478,624.00 
Other Admitted Assets ......... 1,047,348.00 
$94,071,216.88 
LIABILITIES 
IN ao vciricceastorsacets _ $12,000,000.004 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums... 34,081,828.00 
Reserve for Losses.............. 4,809,513.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Reinsurance. . . 909,873.94 
Reserve for Taxes and Accounts . . 650,000.00 
Contingency Reserve............ 4,215,762.00* 
NET SURPLUS 37,404,239.94} 
$94,071,216.88 


* Reflecting Actual Market Quotations as of June 30, 1934. 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS, 
$49,404,239.94} 
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Personal Liability for Fires Is 
Urged As Way to Reduce Losses 


Early Biblical history gives us a law 
which might well be enforced in America: 

“Tf fire break out, and catch in thorns, 
so that the shocks of grain, or the stand- 
ing grain, or the field are consumed; he 
that kindled the fire shall surely make 
restitution.”—Exodus 22:6. 

Personal liability for fires is a principle 
which has long been established and en- 
forced in Europe. However, in America 


there are only a few isolated instances 
where a parallel can be drawn. 

In 1926 Cincinnati collected from a cit- 
failed to obey 


izen who had the fire 


department’s orders. The bill for ex- 
tinguishing his fire read: 
Eight companies, 1 hour each, at 


S75 900 WOE nvincascsuasens . $600.00 

Two marshals, 1 hour each, at 
SIee SOF DOU cccsnsctesene . seeD 
cc cntie eewecat $650.00 


This case is believed to be the first of 
its kind to go before a jury. The city 
was awarded damages of $500. 

A New York Case 

In New York City a provision of the 

charter, granted fifty years ago, states 


that a resident who disobeys a fire pre- 
vention order and as a result suffers a 
fire shall be liable to the city for the 
cost of extinguishing the fire. 

This provision was seriously invoked 
in at least one instance. The manage- 
ment of a company was ordered to in- 
stall automatic sprinklers as a safeguard 
because the building contained excessive 
quantities of inflammable material which 
were a serious fire menace to many other 
buildings in that area. The order was 
disregarded for two years; then a serious 
fire broke out in the building, endanger- 
ing surrounding property and giving the 
firemen a difficult battle. 

The fire commissioner had noticed the 
provision in the charter and also the 
order for automatic sprinklers which this 
company had disregarded. He called up- 
on the management and informed them 
they would have to pay $2,500 to the 





city to cover the cost of the fire ap- 
paratus and men used to extinguish the 
fire. The case was finally carried to the 
Supreme Court, which ordered the com. 
pany to pay. They were glad to com. 
promise by remitting $1,500 to the city 

If more individuals and companies were 
obliged to stand the cost of fire result. 
ing from carelessness, there is little 
doubt that there would be a decrease jy 
the destruction of lives and_ valuable 
property. There would be fewer fires 
from the thoughtless discarding of Ciga- 
rettes and matches, from permitting ac. 
cumulations of paper, rubbish and paint 
and oil-soaked rags, from cleaning with 
gasoline and from the careless mainte. 
nance and operation of heating plants, 
Americans can learn to be careful with 
common fire hazards. As the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters points out 
lack of knowledge and care in handling 
these dangers is costing America hun- 
dreds of millions annually. 

Every thoughtful citizen should make 
every possible effort to learn about the 
common fire hazards and to make use of 
this knowledge in his home and in his 
place of business. 





Agricultural Fieldmen 
Hold Annual Round-Up 


Field representatives of the Agricultu- 
ral group held their annual conference 
at Watertown, N. Y., recently. Among 
the retired veterans present were F. F, 
Buell, dean of all Agricultural represen- 
tatives, and Frank Herman, former state 
agent in Indiana. President H. R. Waite 
addressed the opening meeting, citing the 
increase in premium income and the con- 
tinued strengthening of the financial po- 
sition of the Agricultural and its running 
mate, the Empire State. Other speakers 
were Vice-President E. J. Dickey, Sec- 
retary G. G. Inglehart and Robert G. 
Clarke, manager of the general cover de- 
partment in New York City. 

A banquet was served at the Jefferson 
County Golf Club for the officers, field- 
men and directors. The only speaker of 
the evening was Bertrand H. Snell of 
Potsdam, minority !eader of the United 
States House of Representatives. 

Vice-President A. C. Wallace, presided 
at the meeting on Wednesday morning 
and discussed at some length the activi- 
ties of the automobile department. Mr. 
Wallace and W. B. Slack, manager of the 
automobile department, recounted the 
history of the activities of the Agricul- 
tural and the Empire State since the 
companies began to write automobile 
lines. Stephen W. Carey, 3d, vice-presi- 
dent of Appleton & Cox, managers of the 
Agricultural’s marine department, dis- 
cussed profitable and _ non-profitable 
lines, and ways and means of helping 
agencies to increase their own profits 
through selling more marine coverages. 

W. Leslie Lewis, advertising and sales 
promotion manager for both companies, 
presided at the Friday morning meeting 
which was devoted wholly to the ques- 
tion of new business. 





NEW AUSTRALIAN COMPANY 


The Equity General Insurance Co. of 
Australia, Ltd., has just been formed in 
Melbourne to carry on all classes of in- 
surance business other than life. Until 
its business is firmly established, the 
company purposes operating on non- 
tariff lines, so that it will be free of 
restrictions. The directors are: H. M. 
Brindley, former general manager of the 
Automobile Fire & General of Australia; 
W. C. Fisher, formerly Melbourne man- 
ager of the Australian Mutual Provi- 
dent Society; Stanley Lewis, barrister; 
W. G. Balfour, grazier; D. A. Bradshaw, 
warehouseman; and W. J. Wallis, manu- 
facturer. Mr. Brindley will be the man- 
aging director. The nominal capital of 
the new office is £150,000 divided into 
300,000 shares of 10s. each, of which 100, 
000 shares have been offered to the pub- 
lic, payable by 5s. on application and 5s. 
on allotment. The balance of 200; 
shares are being held in reserve. 
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HERE’S a side to the Higher Education 
which can happily affect your premium 
income in more than a dozen different 
ways. 

The problem of protecting the property 
and funds of private schools and colleges 
calls for the same specialized knowledge 
required by other complex schedules, 
knowledge which only qualified agents 
can supply. Seldom are school authori- 
ties familiar with other than the more 
elemental forms of protection such as 
FIRE and WINDSTORM; even these 
values may need readjustment. They 
may also recognize the need for 


PUBLIC LIABILITY. But what about 


THE - ATNA .- 
HARTFORD - 


NEW YORK CHIGAGO iC 


ZETNA INSURANCE COMPANY . 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


PREMIUMS 
within these 
Cloistered Halls — 


FIRE .- 
CONNECTICUT 


SAN FRANCISGO 





the equally important U & O to protect 
income from dormitory rents, salary 
disbursements and all other expenses 
that continue no matter what happens? 
Have EXPLOSION hazards been con- 
sidered? Is there a FINE ARTS policy, 
protection for valuable SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS and TROPHIES, 
ATHLETIG EQUIPMENT, MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS? Medical schools may 
have RADIUM. Is it insured? 

ZEtna Fire Group a¢gents have the facili- 
ties for meeting these requirements of 
schools and colleges. There is no better 
time than at the beginning of the school 
year to present their qualifications. 


GRO U P 


GHARLOTTE, N. G. 


THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Committee Here Preparing Report 
On Use of Sprinkler Systems 


Sub-committee of Marine Division of N. F. P. A. Has Given 
Close Study to This Subject; International 
Co-operation Essential 


When the Morro Castle burned despite 
the fact that the vessel was equipped 
with most up-to-date fire detecting 
equipment, this question arose in the 
minds of many insurance men: Why are 
not more passenger carrying liners 
equipped with automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems which have worked so successfully 
to control and extinguish fires on land? 
Very few vessels have sprinkler systems 
and there are a number of technical and 
economic reasons why their installation 
has not been more general. 

However, at the present time the whole 
question of the possibilities of using 
sprinkler systems on luxury liners, and 
other ships, too, is being considered thor- 
oughly. Sometime in October a_ sub- 
committee of the technical committee of 
the newly created marine division of the 
National Fire Protection Association will 
probably submit a report to the technical 
committee embracing recommendations 
based on many months of close study of 
this problem. 

The marine division of the N. F. P. A., 
of which Samuel D. McComb of the 
Marine Office of America is chairman 
and A. J. Smith of the Marine Office sec- 
retary, was formed especially for the 
purpose of stimulating a larger degree 
of interest in fire protection problems 
among ship owners, cargo shippers, ship- 
yard operators and others connected with 
the shipping industry. E. H. Rigg of the 
New York Shipbuilding Co. is chairman 
of the technical committee and H. B. 
Cross of the Grinnell Co. heads the sub- 
committee on sprinkler systems. The re- 
port of Mr. Cross’s committee will pre- 
sent plans for installing dry sprinklers 
on vessels in such a way as not greatly to 
increase the weight or lift the center of 
gravity. A wet system would be so 
heavy as to raise the center of gravity 
and thus weaken the stability of a vessel. 

Experiments Successful 

Some experiments have been made with 
sprinkler systems on ships and they have 
proved successful. At the present time 
a few new vessels under construction in 
Europe are being equipped with dry sys- 
tems and most marine engineers agree 
that the use of sprinkler systems must 
necessarily be confined to vessels which 
will be built in the future as the cost of 
installing sprinklers on ships now in use 
is almost prohibitive due to the problems 
of installation encountered. 

If it is adjudged economically practical 
to use sprinkler systems on large liners 
marine engineers advise that the sprin- 
klers be installed while a ship is under 
construction as the fire hazards associat- 
ed with building risks are far greater 
even than the dangers on the open sea. 
Several fires on ships in course of con- 
struction in Europe were brought under 
control quickly by the operation of sprin- 
klers and it is agreed that these fires 
might have been very costly otherwise. 
With joiners, painters and interior dec- 
orators working on a new ship, using in- 
flammable material, open electrical wires, 
hot rivets, etc., the fire hazard is ever 
present, but lessened tremendously if a 
sprinkler system has been installed and 
ready for use. 

Due to the great cost of installing 
sprinklers on vessels American  ship- 
owners have naturally been reluctant to 
shoulder an added financial burden unless 
there is some sort of international agree- 





ment requiring ships of every nation to 
be so equipped. Competition for ocean 
cargo and passenger traffic is so keen 
today that the vessels of one nation can- 
not hope to maintain their position in 
the carrying trade if their operating costs 
are above those of their competitors. 
American shipowners are willing to safe- 
guard further the passengers they carry 
if other nations will do likewise. 

If international co-operation on a mat- 
ter such as this cannot be achieved then 
it would be useless for American liners 
alone to have sprinkler systems as the 
added charges for passengers and cargo 
shippers would only tend to drive busi- 
ness to other boats with lower rates and 
thus no real good would be accomplished. 
However, the hope exists that due to the 
large number of disastrous fires in re- 
cent years on ships of all nationalities 
some sort of international agreement 
may be formulated with respect to the 
rigid control of fire risks. 


Ship Fire Drills 


(Continued from Page 34) 
value have these when commanding offi- 
cers just follow them in a perfunctory 
manner ? 

Will the time ever come when cap- 
tains will realize the importance for 
proper training and discipline; that they 
cannot combat with the sea’s. greatest 
danger, fire, without a properly disci- 
plined crew; that a fire drill held in a 
perfunctory way is an indication to the 
crew that rules and regulations are of 
little or no value? 

It is about time this subject was taken 
up in a serious way and that all ship 
officers be made to understand that the 
days of “Sufficient unto the day” are 
past; that fire and boat drills must be 
carried out in an intelligent way and the 
strictest disciplinary measures adopted 
to insure their observance. 








UNION MARINE MANAGERS 


A. J. Chapman & Co. of San Francisco 
have been named general agents for the 
Union Marine & General of Liverpool. 
The company was formerly managed on 
the Coast by Balfour Kessler Agencies. 


Urges International 
Meeting on Fire Risks 


UNIFORM RULES ESSENTIAL 





Sir Joseph Isherwood of London Be- 
lieves Joint Action Must Be 
Taken to Curb Disasters 





A world ship code to control fire risks 
was urged by Sir Joseph Isherwood, one 
of England’s leading marine architects, in 
a statement made by him last Friday 
night. He said that an international com- 
mission should be called immediately by 
Great Britain to frame international ship- 
fire prevention regulations, these to be 
enforced not only on existing vessels but 
on all ships under construction now or 
in the future. 

“Prevention of the spread of fire on 
passenger vessels,” he said, “is obviously 
such an easy matter that international 
regulations ought to be framed indepen- 
dently of the interested national ship 
owners’ committee to eliminate endless 
delays without finality. 

Regulations Should Be Made Stricter 

“There are, of course, obvious minor 
preventive details to be considered, but 
these are of a simpler character. The 
granting to passenger ship owners of 
‘fire spreading prevention’ certificates 
should be made compulsory, and nota- 
tions should be made to Lloyd’s Register 
and other registers throughout the world 
for the satisfaction of underwriters who 
take risk as far as ships are concerned 
and often with the lives of passengers. 
This would mean, of course, that in 
whatever country a vessel was she would 
be prevented from shipping passengers 
unless such certificate could be produced. 

“The terrible death roll resulting from 
the fire on the Morro Castle drew at- 
tention to what appeared to be the calm 
resignation of ship owners throughout 
the world with regard to these distress- 
ingly constantly recurring disasters. 

“Great oil tank ship owners, British 
and foreign, proved it safer to travel on 
an oil tanker carrying thousands of tons 
of highest inflammable cargo, such as 
petrol, than it is to travel on some of the 
finest passenger vessels afloat. Fire on 
passenger ships may not be preventable, 
but fire can easily be prevented from 
spreading the whole length of ships, as 
happened on several occasions.” 

Apart from the use of fireproof ma- 
terials, which he considered not imprac- 
ticable, Sir Joseph said passenger accom- 
modations readily could be divided into 
sections by means of steel divisions 
with doorways and corridors which could 
be closed readily from the bridge when 
necessary, thus preventing long corri- 
dors from being turned so quickly into 
“flues,” as is the case at present. This 
would involve, he said, fitting exits from 
each section, although at the sacrifice of 
only a few rooms. 
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San Francisco: 





Marine Union Meets 
Next Week in London 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM GIVEN 








Hull, Cargo, War Risks and Aviation |p. 
surance Problems Will Be 


Fully Discussed 





Marine insurance representatives from 
the leading European countries and also 
the United States will be in London ney 
week attending the sixty-ninth genera| 
meeting of the International Union of 
Marine Insurance. Early in the week ya- 
rious committees will be at work and 
the plenary session will be held on Fyi- 
day, September 28. President Axel Rin. 
man will open the session with his ad- 
dress, to be followed by the annual re- 
port of the secretary, Friherr von Ritter 
who succeeded the late Fraulein Frenzl. 

The second section of the agenda is 
headed “Reports of Special Committee,” 
and the first sub-section is “Marine In- 
surance Generally.” Mr. Rinman will re- 
port for the National Associations’ com- 
mittee. Item No. 2 of this sub-section is 
the report of the war risks committee by 
W. Broschadt and this may be one of 
the most important reports due to the 
agitation for limiting war risks under 
marine policies without payment of an 
additional premium. Item No. 3 of this 
sub-section is the report of the average 
agencies committee by L. Neumuller, 
Sub-section B of Section 2 of the agenda 
contains only one item, for Walter 
Schues of Germany will report on be- 
half of the hull committee. 

Cargo Business 

Sub-section C of the second section of 
the agenda is headed “Cargo Business” 
and comprises reports of the cargo risks 
committee by J. ter Meulen; the Black 
Sea and Danube grain committee, by N. 
B. Barnes, and the Near East commit- 
tee by Th. Fritsch. Sub-sections D and 
E of the second part of the agenda deals 
with river business, E. Bak and W. Bro- 
schadt reporting. Sub-section E is the 
report of the aviation committee by H. 
von Tyszka. 

Sub-sections F and G of the second 
part are important. The first is the re- 
port of the reinsurance committee by Mr. 
Schues. The report of the law commit- 
tee will be given by A. H. Brandt of 
the Norddeutsche Lloyd Insurance Co. of 
Germany who is a member of the spe- 
cial sub-committee now engaged in re- 
vising the insurance law of Germany. 

Sub-section G also includes the report 
of the general average committee by A. 
Smeesters of Paris. Section 3 of the 
agenda includes the election of the ex- 
ecutive council and committees and the 
choice of place and date for the 1935 
meeting. 

The concluding section deals with 
“Marine Insurance in 1933-34.” In prac- 
tice, this section does not form part of 
the proceedings at the plenary session 
unless some special business crops up fot 
immediate discussion. The reports on 
marine insurance during the past year 
from the various national markets are 
printed and circulated among the mem- 
bers in these days, thereby saving the 
time which used to be more or less 
wasted in reading them at the confer- 
ence before this custom was adopted. 





AUTO MEETING IN CHICAGO 


Members of the staff committee of the 
National Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation met in Chicago last week and 
discusssed the $3 minimum premium for 
fire and theft insurance, which was adop- 
ted in the West when the 1934 manual 
was issued. In the East the $5 minimum 
remains in force. Opinion is divided as 
to what the minimum should be, agents 
and company men believing that the 
charge drives away many potential as 
sureds, while others feel that the $3 pre- 
mium is so low that agents will not both- 
er to try to sell the insurance. Other 
matters pertained to automobile coverage 
were also discussed. 
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J, W. Randall Promoted 
To V.-P. by Travelers 


L. JJ. KEMPF MADE SECRETARY 





Both Have Spent Many Years in Service 
of Company; Their Good Work Rec- 
ognized by Directors 





The promotion of Jesse W. Randall 
from secretary of the compensation and 
liability department to the position of 
vice-president of the Travelers Insurance 
Co. in full charge of that department, 
and the appointment of Louis J. Kempf, 
who has been manager of casualty lines 





JESSE W. RANDALL 


in the Chicago branch office, as secre- 
tary of the compensation and liability de- 
partment, was announced by President 
L. Edmund Zacher following the regular 
monthly meeting of the directors on Sep- 
tember 17. Mr. Randall succeeds the 
late Robert J. Sullivan and Mr. Kempf 
comes in from the field to take Mr. Ran- 
dall’s former position. 

Born in Hazardville, Conn., and grad- 
uated from the Enfield, Conn., high 
school, Mr. Randall’s first work with the 
Travelers was as a mail clerk in 1905. 
A few months later he was transferred 
to the liability department as a vault 
clerk. In 1910 he was transferred to the 
feld organization as a special agent of 
the Travelers Indemnity, and in the fol- 
lowing March promoted to the post of 
casualty manager of the Springfield, 
Mass, office. That fall he was made 
manager at the Worcester branch. The 
following spring he became assistant 
manager in the Boston office. In August, 
1915, he was brought back to the home 
ofice and appointed assistant secretary 
of the compensation and liability depart- 
ment. 

In November, 1927, Mr. Randall was 
promoted to secretary of the department. 
In that position he has frequently had 
lull responsibility for the compensation 
and liability business. In addition to his 
executive and underwriting duties in the 
Home Office he has represented the 
Travelers at many meetings of casualty 
msurance organizations and is well 
known in the business. 


Kempf’s Well-Rounded Field Training 


Mr. Kempf, who succeeds Mr. Randall 
4% secretary, came to the Travelers in 
ugust, 1912, as a special agent of the 
tavelers Indemnity in boiler lines in the 
Chicago branch office. He was made as- 


CASUALTY AND SURETY | 





sistant manager of the same branch for 
compensation, liability and indemnity 
lines in 1915, and manager of casualty 
lines in the same office in February, 1918. 
Prior to entering the service of the Trav- 
elers Mr. Kempf had been employed by 
the Duplex Adding Machine Co., the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
and the Continental Portland Cement 
Co., for which he had been sales mana- 
ger in northern Illinois. 

As branch office manager at Chicago 
Mr. Kempf demonstrated his ability not 
only as an executive and sales manager, 
but also developed noticeable ability as 
an underwriter. He comes to the home 
office well equipped for his new position. 
His knowledge of the field organization 
and of its relations with the public will 











LOUIS J. KEMPF 


no doubt prove of value in his new work. 

Mr. Kempf has been active in the IIli- 
nois Insurance Federation, which he 
served for two years as president, and 
in the Chicago Casualty Underwriters 
Association, in which he has held office 
for several years. He also has served 
on many committees dealing with acqui- 
sition cost matters and on several occa- 
sions has been a delegate from Chicago 
to the National Conference on Acquisi- 
tion Costs for Casualty Insurance. 





TRAVELERS $4 DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Travelers at their reg- 
ular monthly meeting September 17 vot- 
ed a dividend of $4 per share payable 
October 1 to stockholders of record of 
September 17. This is the third $4 divi- 
dend voted by the company this year. 
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Wm. H. Wunner Joins 
Bankers Indemnity 


MADE PRODUCTION MANAGER 





P. H. Geene Transferred to N. Y.; J. A. 
Swett in Charge of Compensation 
and Liability Department 





William H. Wunner, more than thirty 
years in casualty executive ranks, has 
joined the Bankers Indemnity as assist- 
ant secretary and production manager, 
having resigned from the Eagle Indem- 
nity where he was in charge of agency 
work and production. Mr. Wunner joins 
the Bankers with a highly successful rec- 
ord of experience in company operation 
as well as agency development. which, 
coupled with his broad acquaintance and 
favorable reputation makes him a strong 
acquisition for the company. 

Mr. Wunner’s insurance career began 
with the old Frankfort General in 1903 
which he served for a period of ten years 
during which he was employed in all 
the departments of the company, ac- 
quiring a valuable background of ex- 
perience. He had reached executive rank 
when he resigned to go with the Royal 
Indemnity in 1913 as chief accountant. 

His ability is evidenced by the pro- 
motions he subsequently achieved in the 
Royal, being appointed conmptroller in 
1922 and secretary in 1926. In 1932 he 
was transferred to the Eagle Indemnity 
to devote his entire efforts to agency 
work and production. 


Geene and Swett Shifted 


Recent staff changes of the Bankers 
Indemnity include the transfer of P. H. 
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New York 








WILLIAM H. WUNNER 


Geene, who has been in charge of the 
home office compensation and _ liability 
underwriting department, to be assistant 
manager of the New York City office 
in charge of underwriting, and J. A 
Swett, who has been superintendent of 
the home office automobile underwriting 
department, and now becomes superin- 
tendent of the home office compensation 
and liability department. 

As previously announced Fred W. 
2ender, one of the leading automobile 
underwriters in the casualty field, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
home office automobile underwriting de- 
partment. 

Mr. Geene, who has made a fine rec- 
ord at the home office, is well qualified 
for his new duties by many years of 
casualty underwriting experience, during 
several of which he was with the metro- 
politan office of the Phoenix Indemnity. 

Mr. Swett, who is favorably known to 
the casualty fraternity, was for eight 
years in the home office compensation 
and liability department of the Globe 
Indemnity, later going to the Commercial 
Casualty. He has been with the Bank- 
ers Indemnity for three years. 


T. J. Grahame’s Son Out Of 
Danger After Auto Smashup 


The nineteen year old son of T. J. 
Grahame, Globe Indemnity vice-presi- 
dent, who was in a bad automobile ac- 
cident last week, is safely out of danger, 
it was learned on Wednesday. Two of 
his ribs were broken, one piercing the 
lung. Mr. Grahame’s many friends along 
William Street are glad to learn of this 
improvement in his son’s condition. 








MADE BANK DIRECTOR 
Silliman Evans, president of the Mary- 
land Casualty, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Baltimore National Bank. 
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Towner Rating Bureau to Celebrate 
Its 25th Anniversary on October 1 


Organized by Rutherford H. Towner Who Has Been Chief 
Adviser to Companies on Fidelity, Surety 
and Forgery Rates; His Reminiscences 
of Formulative Period 


Twenty-five years ago, next October 1, 
the 
ized, and it is now preparing to observe 
Silver 
milestone 

Rutherford H. 
who 


Towner Rating Bureau was organ- 


appropriately — its anniversary. 
This 
attention on 

the 
chief adviser to the bonding companies 


coming serves to focus 


Towner, 
has been 


founder of bureau, 


all these years on fidelity, surety and 


forgery rates. The Towner organization, 
in fact, is the only one which concerns 
itself 
though 


with these classifications, and al- 
the 
at times particularly when the business 
was Mr. Towner’s credit 
that he the 
support, encouragement and good will of 


road has been a rough one 
young, it is to 


has been able to maintain 
his subscribers. 

Tracing the history of American sur- 
etyship since the day in April, 1896, when 
Mr. Towner joined the American Surety 
as a young attorney, is like reading the 

His first 
bonds for 


pages in a business romance. 


job was to take charge of 
receivers and for assignees for the bene- 


fit of creditors which was an important 


department in those days. As Mr. 
Towner explains the situation: 
“Following the depression of 1893 


nearly 100,000 miles of American railroad 
mileage had gone into the hands of re- 
ccivers and was awaiting reorganization. 
The Erie, the Baltimore & Ohio, the old 


Richmond and Danville (since its reor- 
ganization the Southern Railway), the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the 


Chicago and Great Western, the North- 
ern Pacific, the Union Pacific, Clover 
Leaf, the Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe 
and many other railroads were in re- 
ceivership and the American Surety Co. 
was on nearly all these receivers’ bonds. 
It was also bonding receivers of many 
great industrial corporations of that day. 


No Federal Bankruptcy Act 


“There was then no Federal Bankrupt- 
cy Act and corporations in distress were 
put into receivership in equity proceed- 
ings or in proceedings for foreclosure of 
mortgages while individuals and unincor- 
porated firms ordinarily made assign- 
ments for the benefit of creditors. In 
that same year Hilton Hughes & Co., a 
dry goods firm, successors to A. T. Stew- 
art & Co., made an assignment for bene- 
fit of creditors to George M. Wright. 
Some of the bonds that were required 
were gigantic for that day but there was 
no rule limiting surety companies to writ- 
ing bonds not more than 10% of their 
capital and surplus. If there had been 
some of these bonds could not have been 
written because there was not enough 
capital and surplus in the entire surety 
field in that day to qualify by the 10% 
rule on a million dollar bond. 

“Following the defeat of Bryan and 
the election of McKinley in the Free 
Silver campaign in 1896, business picked 
up, railroad earnings improved and the 
reorganized roads were brought out of 
receivership. The Federal Bankruptcy 
\ct was passed in 1897 and insolvent con- 
cerns instead of making assignments for 
the benefit of creditors, were petitioned 
into bankruptcy where the bonds required 


of receivers and trustees were smaller 
than those which had theretofore been 
given by assignees for the benefit of 
creditors. The importance of the de- 
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Stoller 


partment and especially the volume of 
its premium earnings, greatly declined 
with this change and my activities began 
to extend to other classes of bonds. 


Excise Bonds in 1897 


In 1896 the New York legislature 
passed the Raines Law, so called from 
State Senator George Raines, Republican 
boss of Rochester, Monroe County. That 
law created a state excise department 
which licensed all the saloons in the state 
and required all of them to furnish bond. 
This created in New York Siate a new 
ficld for surety companies activity which 
was eagerly entered. By 1897 a large 
number of surety companies had sprung 
into existence in other states and new 
ones were incorporated in New York 
State and from that year on, competition 
between them became terriffic and un- 
conscionable. 

“In a few years this competition grew 
into a scramble for any and every kind 
of surety bonds at any premium rate 
whatsoever. Excise bonds in New York 
State were written at premiums so low 
as to eliminate any hope of profit even 
if there were no danger of loss. Soon, 
however, the state excise department be- 
gan to sue on these bonds and the Court 
of Appeals declared that it was a ‘for- 
feiture’ bond, i. e., that when the depart- 
ment proved a violation, the surety must 
forfeit to the state the entire amount 
of this bond. Losses from this source 
were so serious that the companies were 
driven into the formation of a pool (the 
Excise Reinsuring Companies) for writ- 
ing these bonds in New York State. 

“IT represented the American Surety 
for many years in this pool. 


First Rate Stabilization Attempted 
in 1904 


“Demoralization of premium structure 
throughout the United States continued, 
gaincd headway and got worse. There 
seemed to be no way of stopping it. In 
1904 eight companies, the names of most 
of which are now forgotten, tried to sta- 
bilize rates by forming the ‘United Audit- 


ing and Adjusting Association.” The 

larger companies refused to join and 

rate cutting went on as before. 
“Another attempt at stabilizing pre- 


mium rates was made in 1906, again by 


eight of the smaller surety companies 
who formed the ‘Surety Underwriters’ 

\ssociation’ of that year. Again the lar- 
gest companies refused to join and the 
attempt was a failure. It was following 
the collapse of this association that in 
1907 and 1908 the demoralization of rate 
cutting reached its lowest depths. 

“Only a few veterans among surety 
underwriters now remain who remember 
the conditions of that time. They may 
be summed up by saying that surety un- 
derwriting had about ceased to be a 
respectable business and that nearly all 
the surety companies were on the verge 
of bankruptcy. Each company furnished 
its agents with a tiny rate manual but 
the premium rates given therein were 
not expected to be observed. Every im- 
portant bond that came along was a tar- 
get for rate cutting and business always 
went to the company which quoted the 
lowest premium. 

“The rate given in the company’s own 
manual were obtained only when it was 
fortunate enough to be bonding one of 
iis own friends or stockholders who 
would not go to any other company. 
Whenever it had an opportunity to bond 
a complete stranger it would charge him 
a premium anywhere from one-tenth to 
one-half the manual rate which it charged 
to its own friends. In the competition 
of these years, large bonds were some- 
times given away for nothing as an in- 
ducement to obtain other business. A 
United States collector of internal rev- 
enue or the treasurer of a large city or 
county, might obtain his own bond of 
$100,000 or $200,000 free on his promise 
that the surety on it would have the 
bonding of all his subordinates. 


Loose Practices 


“Railroads, and not always very solvent 
railroads either, could bargain with a 
surety company to furnish all their Tax 
Appeal bonds and other Appeal Bonds 
in the courts for nothing, in return for 
being awarded the railroad’s schedule of 


fidelity bonds on its employes. Several 
such cases were known to me person- 
ally. Meantime expericnce which in 


surety underwr tine is very slow to m- 
ture, was nevertheless in the 
of years, actually maturing and compa- 
nies were finding themselves confront: d 
with tremendous losses and woefully in- 
adequate premium revenues to mect 
them. For three or four years losses were 
rising every vear, while premium rates 
were falling and disaster was evidently 
but a little ways ahead. 

“By 1908 the condition of the sur ty 
companies had caused grave anxicty not 
only to state insurance departments 
which supervised them, but to the Trcas- 
ury Department of the Federal govern- 
ment which was accepting their bonds. 

“It was in this year of 1908 that the 
Insurance Commissioners’ Annual Con- 
vention appointed a special committee of 
nine members known as ‘the Fidelity and 
Surety Committee’ to formulate recom- 
mendations for uniform laws or regula- 
tions for the business and administra- 
tion of fidelity and surety companies. 


passag > 


Surety Ass’n of America Formed 

“Thus confronted with the active in- 
tervention of the insurance commission- 
ers and with the complaint of officials of 
the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton the surety companies in that year 
finally got together and formed the Sure- 
ty Association of America. This was an 
organization of executives which express- 
ly disclaimed (and still disclaims) any 
jurisdiction over the question of premi- 
um rates. 

“But in 1908 also, contemporaneously 
with the organization of the Surety Asso- 
c‘ation of America, department heads of 
the various companies began to get to- 
gether in committees and formulate first 
certain uniform classifications for the d'f- 
ferent bonds written in each department 
and secondly, to discuss and adopt for 
each classification premium rates that in 
the judgment of the committee members 
would be adequate to distribute the loss- 
es upon them. At the beginning of these 
meetings no two companies had the same 
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Aid Given to N. Y. Dep’t 

It is interesting that when the 
Towner Rating Bureau was in its fifth 
year of operation, it was examined by 
the New York State Insurance De. 
partment. Leon S. Senior, afterward, 
connected with the Workmen’s Com. 
pensation Bureau, was then assistant 
chief examiner. In his report dated 
May 6, 1914, he declared that the Rat. 
ing Bureau “performs a work that js 
essential to the proper conduct of th 
surety business, since it is obvious that 
if each company were without an 
restraint in the making of rates, com. 
petition would lead to promiscuoys 
rate-cutting and consequent demoral. 
ization and probably in some cases to 
‘nsolvency.” Since then an amend. 
ment to the New York Insurang 
Laws requires periodical examination 
of the Rating Bureau by the State In. 
surance Department and many of 
these examinations have been made 
| The Department has annually des. 

ignated the Towner Rating Bureay 
| for collection and consolidation of ex- 
perience data on all fidelity and surety 
lines. This the Rating Bureau. con- 
tinues to do on a classification cod 
| approved and filed with the Depart: 
ment and on standardized experience 
blanks also approved by the Depart- 
ment. 


classification and the mere standardizir, 
of classification of bonds itself, was | 
the greatest importance. 

“With respect to premium rates it wa 
impossible for the companies to enter 
into any binding agreements or contract 
for charging uniform rates. Counsel u- 
gaged by the Surety Association pre 
pared for them a long opinion whic! 
went minutely into the laws of the var: 
ous states and which concluded that in 
about half the states such binding agree- 
ment for premium rates would be u- 
lawful. The courts had decided, how 
ever, that it was not unlawful for a mar 
to engage in the business of making sur- 
veys and computing therefrom, correc 
premium rates for fire insurance o 
buildings in a contiguous area, as ind 
city. 

“It was lawful for fire insurance 
companies to employ such a rate maker 
and to obtain their fire insurance pre- 
mium rates from him and the fact that 
he furnished the same rates to a larg 
number of different companies and thi 
further fact that each of these compa 
nies who obtained his rates used thema 
a basis for its own fire insurance rat 
in the area covered, was not a_violatior 
of law nor did it constitute prima fac 
or by implication any evidence of illeg 
practice, provided only these companic 
made no binding agreement with eat 
other. 

Towner Bureau Starts in 1909 

“It was on this basis therefore thi! 
in the following year of 1909 I was ™ 
vited to organize the Towner Ratim 
3ureau. It was to be a personal enter 
prise and its relations to the compamic 
were to be the relations of seller @ 
buyer. Companies obtained their mat 
als from the Towner Rating Bureau be 
made no agreement either with the rm 
ing bureau or with each other, to que! 
manual rates. But the use of a commo 
manual was so necessary and impet 
tive, especially where large bonds re 
quired the surety ship of a number ‘ 
different companies, that departures frot 
the manual were few and far betwee? 

“The original membership of the Sure: 
ty Association of America was seventet! 
companies of which five now remall 
This membership did not comprise * 
companies that were then active im 
writing of fidelity and surety bonds be 
it included the largest and most imp" 
tant. All the seventeen members of! 
Surety Association of 1909 subscribed ! 
the Towner Rating Bureau when it 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Aggregate 14.4% Rate 
Increase Asked in Wis. 


FOR COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
Proposals Submitted to Department Call 
for Division of Hazards Into Groups; 

To Hold Hearings 

Formal application was filed with the 
state insurance department by the Wis- 
consin compensation and inspection bu- 
reau secking an aggregate 14.4% increase 
in workmen’s compensation rates for the 
state on which hearings will be held in 
Milwaukee shortly. Three distinct forms 
of increases are asked: 

1. A level increase in existing premium 
rates averaging 5.6%. 

2. A contingent increase 
traordinary possibilities of about 
The understanding, however, seems to be 
that the real demand on this increase 
will be about 5%. 

3. A so-called actual cost proposal as 
to the premiums on hazards, where the 
premium is less than $400. The plan is 
to make an actuarial computation of th« 
individual risk, and where the premium 
amounts to less than $400 to fix a pre- 
mium charge, which the companies claim 
represents the actual cost of carrying the 
hazard. 

The proposal to increase the premium 

] ] 
schedules suggested division of the haz- 
ards into groups with the increases to 
be adjusted on a group basis, which plan 
is explained as follows: 

“That the rate level of the state as a whole 
shall be keyed to the level of 1931-32 policy 
year. Differences in industry groups be recog- 
nized by three separate industry group rate lev- 
els consisting of (a) manufacturing, (b) con- 
tracting, and (c) all others, based upon policy 
years 1930-31-32 adjusted to the level of the 
latest two years which produces an average in- 
crease of (a) manufacturing 6.6%, (b) contract 
ing 11.4%, and (c) all others 3.7%, making for 
a net average increase over all groups of 5.6%.” 


to meet ex- 
8.8%. 


The Wisconsin inspection bureau rep- 
both mutual and s‘ock compa- 
petition for the rate increase 


resents 
nies, the 
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LONDON G. & A. CHANGES 


F. E. Newton Promoted to Post of Of- 
fice Manager; W. P. Comstock Suc- 
ceeds Him as Statistician 
F. E. Newton, who has been statisti- 
cian of the London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent since 1930, has been promoted to 
the post of office manager succeeding the 
late H. W. Kelley. Mr. Newton started 
his insurance career in 1914 and entered 
the employ of the London Guarantee in 
1926 as assistant statistician, being elc- 
vated to the post of statistician in 1930. 
He is well qualified to assume his new 
responsibilities inasmuch as his entire 
training has been in the casualty insur- 

ance business. 

W. P. Comstock succeeds Mr. Newton 
as statistician. He has many years of 
experience in statistical work. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Chicago where 


he majored in mathematics, Mr. Com- 
stock is a Fellow of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society by examination since 1928 


and has served on various committees of 
the National Bureau and National Coun- 
cil. He is a member of the Program 
Committee of the Insurance Socicty of 
New York. He joined the London G. & 


A. ten years ago. 


COVER MINN. RELIEF WORKERS 
After years of agitation by politicians, 
Minnesota has put into effect a form of 
state insurance. The state emergency 
relief administration has arranged to 
provide compensation coverage for all its 
employes as they do not come under the 
regular compensation insurance law. 
Funds for this insurance will be pro- 
vided from a revolving fund established 
by setting aside a fund the equivalent 
of a small percentage of the salaries of 
the administrative personnel. 


An in- 
year 


therefore affecting both classes 
crease asked by the companies a 
20 but placed in less definite form was 
denied by the Wisconsin insurance de 
pariment. 











HAS 600 GRADUATES 


Aetna C. & S. Sales Sessions at Home 
Office Commended; Five Weeks of 
“Case Method” Training 


Every once in a while there is some 


notable achievement, some discovery, 


some new way of meeting an old prob- 
lem which truly merits the unqualified 
endorsement of those who can best ap- 
significance of the accom- 
Such commendation is being 


preciate the 
plishment. 


the home office sales 


viven course con- 
ducted by the Actna Casualty & Surety. 

From all parts of the country men 
have journeyed to Hartford to attend 
these sales sessions. Practically every 


state in the Union has been represented 
among the more than 000 men who have 
successfully completed this intensive 
course. Almost without exception they 
have gone out to their respective fields 
of endeavor far beticr equipped as quali- 
fied insurance advisers than before tak- 
ing the course. 


The reason for their success is not 
dificult to understand, for the two cri- 
teria of the curriculum are “Is it prac- 


tical?” and “Is it up to date ?” Although, 
of course, the fundamental principles of 


the many types of casualty insurance 
and fidelity and surety bonds reporting 
and allied fire, marine (ocean and in- 
land) and pension and group life an- 


nuitics and life insurance are thoroughly 
explained, the system of instruction is 
based largely on the 
instead of theoretical “book knowledge,” 
the students are given five weeks’ inten- 
sive practice analyzing and solving a 
vreat varicty of typical sales problems. 


MOBLEY ARRIVAL 
Nathan Mobley, assistant to the presi- 
cent, United States Guarantee, was wear- 
ing his happiest smile this week cele- 
brating the arrival in his home of Nathan 
Mobley, Jr., born September 11. This 
is the Mobleys’ first son. 


“case method.” Thus, 
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Novel Farmers’ Mutual Co. 

\ group of Wisconsin farmers hav« 
formed a mutual insurance company 
to insure farmers’ payment for milk 
delivered to creamery or other plants 
Individual farmers are expected to 
seck insurance for $100 or $200 per 
month, or in co-operative groups 

If an insured farmer finds after he 
has delivered milk to a plant for a 
month or six weeks that the pay for it 
is not forthcoming, he will his 
check from the insurance company in- 
stead and the latter will then tak« 
over collection of the account from 
the creamery or other plan, according 
to the company’s plans. In this way, 
it was pointed out, the new organiza- 
tion also will act as a protection asso- 
ciation for milk producers. The presi 
dent is Verne Nichols. 


get 


MARYLAND CASUALTY PROGRESS 


The Maryland Casualty Co. reports 
total asscts of $37,375,063 as of August 
31. Cash totaled $3,102,309 and United 
States government securities $9,590,374 


for the difference be- 
tween cost and values on the basis 
adopted by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners and the differ- 
ence between cost and actual appraised 
values of subsidiary companies’ stocks 
and bonds totaled $13,814,195. Reserves 
for unearned premiums totaled $9,899,980, 
while reserve for unadjusted losses to 
taled $15,897,107. 


\fter providing 


SEEKS VA. RATE DEVIATION 
The 


Harleysville, Pa., 


Harleysville Mutual Casualty of 
is applying to the Vir- 
ginia state corporation commission for 
authority to write automobile _ liability 
and property damage in that state on a 
six months’ participating policy plan. It 
also wants to deviate from the prescribed 
rates. 








APOLOGY 


period last year. 


In a recent advertisement about the Western and Southern's newest sales 


producers, Policy Analysers, we said that the Analyser on Golf and Sports Liability 
Insurance had, in one month, increased the premium volume 200% over the same 


@ We were wrong—and, we apologize. The premium volume for that month 
really increased over 500% and—at the end of two months, the total increase, 
over that period in 1933, was well above 900%! 


Results like these prove that the Analysers are the most valuable addition to 
insurance sales plans in years. Western and Southern agents are benefiting. Why 
don't YOU write for information today? 
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Quality Program of Claim Ass’n Sets 
High Mark for New Administration 


Wm. Dennis, Prudential, Points to Responsibilities; Spotting 
Dishonest Insurance; Jury System Discussed by Henry 
W. Taft; Dingman on Mental Attitude 
By Albert E. Thyselius, 


Supervisor, The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. 


Attending his second International Claim 
Association convention Mr. Thyselius 
gives the following running account of 
features which impressed him during the 
sessions. 

In the delightful setting of the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, the silver 
anniversary convention of the Interna- 
tional Claim convention was_ held for 
three days last week under the stimulat- 
ing leadership of William Dennis, chief 
claim adjuster of the Prudential, who 
served as the association’s president last 
year and is now a member of its execu- 
tive committee. Catching the spirit of 
the invitation contained in Mr. Dennis 
address that “we are here to learn from 
each other to compare our different ways 
and methods, thoughts and opinions on 
handling claim problems,” the more than 
200 present enjoyed and profited by a 
quality program of both business and 
entertainment which set a high mark for 
the new administration headed by Wil- 
liam I. Morrow of the Aetna Life. un 

It was impressive to hear Mr. Dennis 
statement that during the past four years 
the insurance companies of this country 
have paid to policyholders over $11,000, - 
000,000 in claims, the responsibility for 
which is in a large measure the claim 
man’s. He must first see that every just 
claim is paid in full and paid promptly 
to the person entitled to receive it; and, 
second, to use every facility at his com- 
mand, make every effort, to prevent the 
payment of every unjust claim where 
fraud, dishonesty and misrepresentation 
were resorted to in order to get the in- 
surance, said the speaker. 


Saved More Than $3,000,000 


In fact, the claim man must be the 
company’s watchdog in these days of 
racketeering and dishonesty. Mr. Dennis 
called attention to one racket where a 
huge amount of insurance was taken out 
through fraud for the purpose of claim- 
ing disability benefits by people who were 
arrested tuberculosis subjects. “Their 
purpose,” he stressed, “was to wait for 
the contestable period to expire and then 
make claim for disability benefits. It was 
the claim men who succeeded in lifting 
over $3,000,000 of this dishonest insur- 
ance.” 

Claim Man’s Intuition 


It was further Mr. Dennis’ opinion that 
“an experienced claim man knows by in- 
tuition that a claim is unjust. He has to 
have tact, has to use ingenuity, resource- 
fulness and imagination, in order to get 
all the facts, to uncover deception, or 
supervise the necessary investigation. He 
has to have some medical knowledge, 
some knowledge of law and a great deal 
of grit and determination in order to 
dispose of these unjust claims. He has 
to be absolutely honest and just. 

“After all, the real time to discover an 
undesirable risk is at the time the appli- 
cation is considered. The responsibility 
begins with the agent. Then it is the 
business of the underwriting department 
to issue or not to issue. In many in- 
stances it is impossible to discover fraud 
or misrepresentation when the applica- 
tion is considered. Frequently, however, 
there are cases where it is possible, but 
due to some weakness in the system, or 
due to the fact that proper judgment is 
not exercised, the policy is issued. 

“I was riding in a.railroad train one 
day with a prominent doctor. We passed 
a cemetery. The doctor said to me: 


‘There are many doctors’ mistakes in 
there. Every mistake in underwriting 
where we might have discovered the 
fraud represents a tombstone in the cem- 
etery of bad claims, and scattered here 
and there are monuments representing 
the large ones. All of these tombstones 
and monuments are problems for the 
claim man to solve. They represent a 
liability of thousands of dollars for the 
claim man to salvage what he can.” 


P. J. Lane, Graham and Shomo Honored 

By way of proving that claim men, 
necessarily hard-boiled in their routine 
business affairs, have a sentimental side 
was indicated when tribute was paid to 
the many years of faithful service given 
by Secretary Louis L. Graham of the 
Business Men’s Assurance. Mr. Graham 
was presented with a silver cocktail serv- 
ice. He is a past president of the asso- 
ciation. 

Recognition was also given to the for- 
tieth wedding anniversary of P. J. Lane, 
associate counsel, Boston Mutual Life, 
and Mrs. Lane at the annual banquet 
and dance, and they were presented with 
a handsome floral piece. And as a 
souvenir of the Silver anniversary all 
present were presented with a silver ash 
tray and match box set. 

H. H. Shomo, president, American Cas- 
ualty of Reading, Pa., who has been 
chairman of the association’s auditing 
committee for some years, came into the 
limelight at the final session. He renort- 
ed that the treasurer’s report of F. L. 
Templeman, Maryland Casualty, which 
indicated a healthy financial condition, 
had been examined and found to be cor- 
rect. Thereupon President Dennis gave 
Mr. Shomo a nice surprise in the form 
of a handsomely embossed book contain- 
ing the signatures of all the members of 
the International Claim Association. A 
pioneer member, Mr. Shomo has attend- 
ed annual meetings of the organization 
since its inception. 

Taft on Jury System 

Much interest was shown in the for- 
mal papers presented before the conven- 
tion. President Dennis was proud to in- 
troduce Henry Waters Taft, distin- 
guished attorney of New York City, who 
is a brother of the late Chief Justice 
Taft. One of the features of his address 
was a discussion of the jury system as a 
method of deciding disputed facts, and 
Mr. Taft said he noted that there is a 
trend toward a limitation of cases which 
should be tried by juries. A _ notable 
instance, he said, is the employers’ lia- 
bility statutes. Continuing the speaker 
pointed out: 

“IT once defended against negligence 
claims of two different claimants against 
the same defendant. They involved dif- 
ferent facts. In the first the jury dis- 
agreed, to the indignation of some of the 
jurors who were drawn to serve on the 
second, which was a plainer case but in- 
volved much less serious damages. The 
verdict in the second case was for 
grossly excessive damages, and, as the 
jurymen explained, they rendered it to 
get even with the defendant company for 
the miscarriage of justice in the first 
case! Juries do not always reflect that 
they defeat their own purposes by going 
to excess, since the court will not toler- 
ate obvious injustice. 

“Jurors are very impressionable. I re- 
cently met a gentleman who said with 
asperity that he had wanted to meet me 
because he wished to ask why, twenty- 





five years before, I had excused him from 
a panel. We lawyers are also sometimes 
capricious and I probably excused him 
because of the color of his hair; but I 
couldn’t appease him.” 

Mr. Taft felt it to be a wise policy 
for underwriters to adopt liberality in the 
settlement of claims as he said, it saves 
them court expense and tends to bring 
new business. He added: “Casualty com- 
panies cannot always adopt the same pol- 
icy—they too often involve an issue of 
negligence and not merely contract 
rights, as in the case of life insurance. 
But in either case frivolous defenses are 
bad policy.” 

Difficulties in Defending Cases 

The slant of Henry I. Eager, Kansas 
City attorney, on difficulties in defending 
insurance cases was that the method of 
selecting juries was wrong in that those 
who would make the best jurors were 
able to escape serving. Mr. Eager also 
spoke of the attitude of some of the 
courts admittedly in favor of the claim- 
ants as against corporations. His rec- 
ommendation was that as soon as a suit 
was threatened the claim department 
should get the entire file on the case to 
the local counsel. Lawyers want all the 
facts from inspectors, he said, whether 
favorable or unfavorable. The taking of 
moving pictures in disability cases was 
of considerable aid in opposing fraud, he 
said. 

Another feature was when Congress- 
man Randolph Perkins gave the dele- 
gates a better insight as to what’s going 
on in Washington, D. C. He had a sym- 
pathetic audience. A discussion of novel 
and interesting cases also held attention, 
being led by M. Barratt Walker, United 
States F. & G. vice-president, and Har- 
ian S. Don Carlos, Travelers claim man, 
who is a past president of the associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Dingman on Human Nature 

The claim psychology talk by Dr. 
Harry W. Dingman of the Continental 
Casualty went into considerable detail on 
the ravages of the depression and unem- 
ployment on the mental attitude of peo- 
ple particularly in connection with the 
purchase of accident and health insur- 
ance. 

Indemnifiable Disabilities 

As to indemnifiable disabilities the 
speaker said they are notorious for their 
persistency. Ordinarily a_ tonsillectomy 
is a couple days’ affair. It should be 
no longer. An appendectomy is a couple 
weeks’ affair and should be no longer. 
A herniotomy claim should terminate in 
three weeks in an ordinary case. Per- 
haps the best man on hernia in America 
is J. J. Moorhead of New York whose 
practice is to get a herniotomy patient 
out of bed on the eighth day and back 
to work on the fourteenth day “believ- 
ing by this plan that the recurrence rate 
is lessening.” 

But claimants are slow in returning to 
work, said Dr. Dingman. Sometimes 
there is no work to return to and the 
indemnity is serving as unemployment 
insurance. Sometimes the job continues 
to pay and the extra money from the in- 
surance company helps nicely on ex- 
penses. But perhaps the chief reason is 
that the sick person enjoys the sympathy 
and attention that he gets and is glad 
to prolong sweet suffering. He has re- 
verted to the childhood period of life 
when he was sheltered and protected and 
someone else took the responsibility, and 
he is loath to renew the economic battle. 
He does not want to work. 

Know Human Nature 

“Anyone who has ever been seriously 
ill will realize how one’s philosophy of 
life does change. The adventure of busi- 
ness life is nicely compensated by the se- 
curity of sheltered ease of peace of mind 
in the quiet eddies away from the tumul- 
tuous life stream. A claim man is a ri- 
bald fellow who does not appreciate these 
niceties or he would never ask the per- 
tinent and disturbing questions that he 
does. 

“The safety and security of the acci- 
dent and health business is in under- 
standing human nature. Experience is 
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Await Test Cases On 
Occupational Diseage 


TO CLARIFY ILLINOIS acy 





State Compensation Situation Confusing 
Following Burns Decision; 
State Fund Looms 





The Illinois casualty fraternity j 
showing considerable concern over the 
state’s present workmen’s compensation 
situation following the decision rendere( 
in the Burns case by the State Suprem, 
Court. This decision, which occasioned 
a crowded industrial commission hearing 
a few wecks ago, is interpreted to mean 
that all occupational diseases are oy. 
ered under the state compensation ac 
Previously compensation had been lim. 
ited to occupations using lead and jts 
compounds and brass or manufactured 
zinc, 

What complicated the situation was 
that immediately after the Burns dec. 
sion certain lawyers, who had been ac. 
tive in working up silicosis cases, filed 
claims with the Illinois industral com. 
mission under the compensation act, in 
addition to their common law litigation 
In fact, there are now more than 25) 
such cases before the commission, ac- 
cording to Peter J. Angsten, chairman, 
and if the Burns decision should stand 
it is feared that thousands of cases will 
be filed with an adverse effect upon em- 
ployers and the compensation writing 
companies inasmuch as the carriers have 
received no premium for the liability 
which would be imposed upon them. 

The only solution in such an acute sit- 
tiation would be state fund insurance, in 
the opinion of many. 

Test Cases Soon 

It is expected that at a meeting of 
attorneys of injured workmen to be held 
soon a committee will be agreed upon 
to select two test cases, one of which 
would be a silicosis case and the other 
a poisonous mineral case. They would 
both be heard by the industrial commis- 
sion and an appeal certified to the State 
Supreme Court, where it is hoped to get 
an early hearing. In commenting on this 
procedure A. L. Kirkpatrick, insurance 
editor of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, says: 

“With two such cases, the court would 
have to construe section 2 of the occu- 
pational disease law as to whether the 
word ‘poisonous’ refers to ‘minerals’ and 
also to ‘other poisonous substances’ as 
well as to ‘chemicals.’ 

“If the word ‘poisonous’ does not refer 
to ‘other substances,’ then it appears that 
section 2 includes all occupational dis- 
cases, the same as section 1. 

“Compensation lawyers are asking ‘if 
it was the intent of the legislature to 
include all occupational diseases in both 
sections 1 and 2, why did it provide for 
different methods of payment to injured 
workmen under sections 15 (a) and 15 
(b)?’ It appears that the intent was to 
describe only a limited number of spe- 
cific occupational diseases in section 2, 
which should come under the compensa- 
tion act, thereby making a distinction 
from the broad language of section 1.” 





F. E. QUINN HONORED 
Frederick E. Quinn, who is in the com- 
pensation and liability department of the 
Bankers Indemnity, was presented this 
week by Harold P. Jackson, president of 
the company, with the certificate of the 
Insurance Institute of America which in- 
dicates his completion of three years of 
study with the highest rank, magna cum 
laude. The presentation was made be- 

fore the entire home office staff. 





important but in interpreting what hap- 
pened with our policyholders of yester- 
day remember please, that we of the 
present generation are demanding more 
and getting it, than did our forbears, in 
health and leisure and money. Statistics 
have their place, but a place that is sec- 
ondary to human nature. 
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Final Mass. Auto Rates for 1935 Show 
Little Change From Tentative Schedule 


Final automobile liability rates for 1935 
under the Massachusetts compulsory act 
were promulgated late last week by In- 
surance Commissioner Merton L. Brown, 
who made little change in the tentative 
schedule made known early this month. 
An average 1% increase in the rates is 
shown, increases being found necessary 
in certain cities in western Massachu- 
setts and decreases in certain cities near 
metropolitan Boston. 

As was to be expected the 1935 rates 
were denounced at the public hearing 
held in the Boston state house during 
which charges were made that many au- 
tomobiles were falsely registered from 
summer hqmes and fictitious addresses to 
enable the owners to receive the benefit 
of lower rates than prevailed in the cities 
in which they actually lived. The present 
zoning system also came in for attack 
by State Senator Joseph Finnegan of 
Dorchester, who advocated a flat rate of 
$20 for the whole state. He said: 

“The zoning system divides up the 
state to prevent Senators and Represent- 





| Illinois Retaliates 
Invoking his right of retaliation 
Ernest Palmer, Illinois Director of In- 
| surance, this week served notice on 
|New York companies writing work- 
| men’s compensation insurance in Illi- 
| nois that Illinois will impose the same 
| regulations on them that are imposed 
| by the New York statute on Illinois 
| companies writing this line of insur- 
|ance in New York state. Mr. Palmer 
| has also asked New York companies 
| to furnish figures with regard to their 
| writings in Illinois. 








| 
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A. S. Cowlin to Head New 
Council Branch in Mich. 


A. S. Cowlin, formerly with the Mich- 
igan branch of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, has 
been selected as manager of the new 
Michigan Compensation Rating Bureau, 
an administrative branch of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, 
which will be located in the United Art- 
ists Building, Detroit, on and after Oc- 
tober 1. Mr. Cowlin was one time con- 
nected with the Massachusetts Rating & 
Inspection Bureau. He is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the workmen’s compensation 
administrative situation and local con- 
ditions in Michigan. 

W. F. Roeber, National Council gener- 

al manager, in a letter to companies op- 
| erating in Michigan, instructs them to 
submit data on all policies which become 
effective as of October 1 and thereafter, 
as well as experience rating data on pol- 
icles which are subject to experience rat- 
ing. 

A number of experienced raters from 
other states, it is learned, are to be 
brought to the Detroit office to form the 

nucleus of an inspection force. It is pre- 
| sumed that between ten and fifteen rat- 
ee be required for the Michigan 
eld. 





AMERICAN SURETY BROCHURE 


A handsome brochure entitled “Cor- 
Porate Suretyship in America” is being 
sent out by the American Surety to 
agents, clients and stockholders. Com- 
memorating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the company this brochure contains a 
rief review of the fascinating develop- 
ment of corporate suretyship in this 
Country in which the American Surety 
as played so important a part. In the 
foreword the future is viewed with re- 
newed determination by the company to 


dedicate its efforts to increasing its use- 
ulness, 








atives from acting as a unit to improve 
the compulsory insurance law. Senators 
and representatives from small towns ab- 
solutely refuse to aid in making the laws 
just and reasonable.” 

The activities of John W. Downs, 
counsel for stock casualty companies in 
Massachusetts for years, was also at- 
tacked by Senator Finnegan, who called 
Mr. Downs a lobbyist for the companies. 

Speaking for the stock companies 
Judge F. H. Chase declared that the rates 
proposed at an average of $35.34 will 
actually produce only $34.92 or will be 
inadequate to the extent of 42 cents. 
This, he said, was due to the fact that 
the insurance department has not con- 
sidered the structural change in the mo- 
tor cars being insured, particularly their 
lighter construction and greater speed, 
which is apt to allow of more and se- 
verer casualties. 

Judge Chase emphasized that the busi- 
ness is still unprofitable to the insurance 
companies and all the companies would 
have to go out of business if they could 
write only this form of insurance. 


U.S. F. & G. Convention 
Now in Full Swing 


OPENED BY DAVIS AND BLAND 





Agents Nation-wide Getting Benefit of 
Talks by Twenty Speakers; In- 
creased Sales the Objective 


The first convention-by-mail of the 
United States F. & G., attended by agents 
of the company from coast to coast, is 
now in full swing, the speakers this week 
Philip F. Lee, vice-president and agency 
director, and John F. Scott, who repre- 
sents the company in Houston. The con- 
vention was opened on September 10 by 
President E. Asbury Davis, who was glad 
to point to the steady progress of the 
company during the past twelve months. 
He gave as the objective “an ever-in- 
creasing volume of good business in the 
lines that are profitable. Mr. Davis was 
followed by R. Howard Bland, board 
chairman. Other speakers are to be: 

Sidney Hall, vice-president, whose sub- 
ject is “Opportunity in Surety”; Ronald 
A. Foster and John E. Messick of Indi- 
anapolis in “A Survey Program Out- 
lined”; Joseph F. Matthai, vice-president, 
in “The Agent’s Responsibility for Good 





Risks”; John C. McCollister, Seattle, in 
“Straight Talk on Contract Bonds”; T. 
Hartley Marshall, vice-president, in “Fi- 
delity—the Fertile Field’; Ancel Earp, 
Oklahoma City, in “Make the Public 
Conscious of You”; Charles L. Phillips, 
vice-president, in “The Agent Takes His 
Place in the Sun.” 

Also Alonzo Gore Oakley, vice-presi- 
dent and manager in New York, whose 
topic is “Just What Are You Selling ?”; 
J. Harry Dittman, superintendent, in 
“Burglars Boost Your Income”; Hunter 
Brown, Pensacola, in “All in All, It’s the 
Best Line”; Edwin C. Porter, San Fran- 
cisco, in “Drop In the Drug Store,” and 
George I. Watson, Hartford, in “Financ- 
ing Your Customers.” 

A. E. Kirkpatrick, U. S. F. & G. gen- 
eral manager for Canada, is also on the 
program with the subject “On Top of 
the World,” following which David Ja- 
cobs, Denver, talks on “Somebody Has 
to Put the Fire Out”; Hugh D. Combs, 
vice-president, explains “Prompt Settle- 
ment Our Policy,” and Frank A. Gantert, 
president, F. & G. Fire Corp., tells “What 
We Will Pledge Ourselves to Do For 
You.” 

The convention is being staged in a 
spirit of practical helpfulness to agents 
and in a strictly down-to-earth mood de- 
void of ballyhoo. 








Current underwriting conditions in 
casualty insurance indicate ‘to the 
alert agent the value of the direct 


relationship with company execu- 


tives afforded by the BANKERS IN- 
DEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY. 


BANKERS INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ONE OF THE AMERICAN GROUP 
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MICH. DEPOSIT LIABILITY 


On the Production “Firing Line” | ter dghed brebens gce" 


Bank Holiday Was Declared 








Many of the problems that have arisen 
in connection with surety companies’ lia- 


~ aa angel 
‘ 6 ‘ " bility under depository bonds in effect 
4| he Insurance Counselor in Michigan when the banks were closed 


by the bank holiday last year have yet 


By E. ]. Walsh, to be ironed out by the courts, the mem- 


Massachusetts Bonding © Insurance Co., Los Angeles bers of the Surety Association of Michi- 


With the present day trend toward 
specialists, insurance agents should strive 
to keep abreast of the advances made in 
the insurance field. Large agencies are 
employing specialists in the different 
lines and are reaching out into the field 
after large risks. As a_ consequence 
uents in the smaller centers often lose 
lines that, in a majority of cases, should 
not be lost to them. They are generally 
in a better position to give service than 
an out of town agency but because of 
their lack of knowledge of the latest de- 
velopments in insurance matters or be- 
cause they neglect to analyze the causes 
surrounding the loss of the line they lose 
the business and an opportunity to learn 
just where they fell down. If an archi- 
tect did not supervise the construction 
of the building he planned, what kind of 
a building would the owner get? An 
agent entrusted with the business of a 
client should study the needs of that 
client and counsel him on his insurance 
matters. 

If an agent is in the business for a 
living he should study the’ business in 
all its angles and different phases and 
be an insurance counselor. A physician 
or lawyer does not stop studying when 
he hangs out his shingle and an insur- 
ance agent should take advantage of 
every opportunity to post himself on new 
developments in his field. One medium 
is to subscribe to one or two good in- 
surance journals and another way is to 
obtain copies of books written on insur- 


Wis. Compensation Plan For 
F.E.R.A. Relief Workers 


Workmen’s compensation insurance for 
relief workers in Wisconsin under the 
F.E.R.A. program will be provided under 
a plan to be approved by the Federal 
Relief Administrator at Washington for 
using relief funds under the direction of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 
The plan is proposed to meet the need 
occasioned for the protection of the 60,- 
000 F.E.R.A. workers in the state. The 
proposal also is to make the protection 
retroactive to cover all accidents on 
F.E.R.A. work that have occurred prior 
to putting the plan into effect. 

The situation in Wisconsin regarding 
compensation insurance for relief work- 
ers was complicated by a ruling of the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court some months 
ago which held that relief workers do 
not have the relationship essential to 
constitute the status of employe and 
employer in order to render the latter 
liable for compensation within the 
meaning of the Wisconsin workmen’s 
compensation act. 

The federal government is urging the 
establishment of compensation insuranct 
for these relief workers, and since many 
inunicipalities of Wisconsin are now pay- 
ing a few dollars a month to each worker 
for incidentals in cash, in addition to th 
material relief equivalent, it is believed 
the workers can legally be considered 
employes within the meaning of the 
workmen’s compensation act. The city 
council of Milwaukee already has passed 
a resolution providing that emergency 
employes should be considered regular 
workers so as to give them full compen- 

tion rights. 





an brought out at their September ses- 
ance subjects, by specialists in the sev- sion, with President H. J. Jeffery, man- 
eral lines. A study of the business will acer of the Metropolitan Casualty, in 
well repay an agent. It will bring knowl- 
edge and knowledge means power; pow- oe : ; ; : 
er, properly used, brings business. [here is considerable question, it was 


the chair. 


Find New Leads shown, as to whether these bonds pro- 

The other fellow’s renewals should not vided for payment of the total amount 
be depended on for expansion. New of the shortage in the banks at the time 
business should be developed, preferably Ff the bank holiday or whether they 
new lines that are little known locally. were intended to indemnify the state for 
Study every line before starting out to the balance of funds on deposit in these 
sell it and know its possibilities and be janks after the institutions have worked 
posted on the selling arguments. The their way out of their difficulties; in 
time spent will be well rewarded and the ther words, whether they covered im- 
agent will be building up a reputation mediate liability at the time of closing 
as an insurance counselor. P or ultimate liability to be determined 
Casualty lines are developing rapidly. when the assets have eventually been 
Join in the development and get your jawed out. 2 
share of the business. Companies writ- Another 
ing casualty lines will gladly furnish you 
with material for study and send a man 
to you to help develop your business. 
They will also furnish you with all man- 
ner of advertising material. The key is 
in the agent’s hands—if he doesn’t use 
it the door of opportunity leading to in- 
creased business will be closed against 
him and some other agent will seize the 
opportunity Don’t be too busy to go 
out after new lines—insurance must be 
sold, few people set out to buy insurance 
these veg The days of the swivel chair 


question that is difficult of 
solution is that of the proper amount of 
indemnity to be paid in cases where the 
depository bonds covered funds to which 
frequent additions and frequent with- 
drawals were made, with the account in 
a constant state of flux. The underwrit- 
ers expressed the opinion at the meet- 
ing, in discussing the cases that have 
been decided in Michigan to date, that 
the courts are inclined to be overly hard 
on the surety companies. 


operator are gone—go out and sell vour ROCHESTER LEADER DIES 
wares and whether you are successful Ezra J. Boller, 62. Rochester general 
or not. leave beh‘nd you a reputation for agent of the Preferred Accident and a 
knowing your business. Be an insurance director of the company, passed away 
counselor and business will be good. last week. 

Dunham Hits Practices dermine the ins‘itution of insurance. 


“One of the evils in the business is that 


Of Unlicensed Companies of unlicensed insurance companies. It is 


strange that you of the Dominion can 

The situation with regard to delinqt 1ent rid yourse Ives of unauthorized insurance 
balances of agents has somewhat im-_ carriers through your postal laws. while 
proved, due p robabl} to the co-operation to date the United States has found itself 
given by the insurance commissioners to unable to cope with the problem. Trans- 
the companies at their request, Insurance’ acting business in the State of Connecti- 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of cut are 110 non-licensed companies, so- 
Connecticut said this week when ad-_ cietics and associations, domiciled in all 
dressing the Canadian Superintendents at parts of the country, temptingly adver- 
their annual convention at St. Johns,  tising their wares by mail to our citizens. 


N. B “While some of these are solvent, they 

“However, other evils such as rebating, are mostly loose organizations with little 
rate-cutting and other unjust and unlaw- er no financial background. These com- 
ful discriminations and improper prac- panies make their rates attractive, but, 
tices are still rampant in some quarters as you all know, cheap insurance does 
and should be condemned by the com- not usually protect. In some states they 
panies and commisssioners alike,” said have even gone so far as to claim exe -mp- 
Mr. Dunham. “Such practices tend to un-_ tion from the laws of their domicile.’ 


J.G. Read Insists On $100, 000 Deposit 
By N. Y. Compensation Writing Co.’s 


No casualty insurance company writing the affairs of.insolvent companies. He 
workmen’s compensation in New York ¢xPlained that the ruling applied to com- 
panies writing workmen’s compensation 
in New York State and has no connection 
whatsoever with compensation business 
subject to the $100,000 deposit required in Oklahoma. 


State will be permitted to write business 
of any nature in Oklahoma without being 


by the recent ruling of Commissioner Mr. Read said further that unless the 
Jess G. Read. This edict embraces required $100,000 was sufficient to cover 
among others the Ocean Accident & all liabilities in Oklahoma a company 
Guarantee, who withdrew September 7 would be required to increase this 
from Oklahoma as a compensation car- amount for protection of Oklahoma in- 
rier. Mr. Read insists that it post the terests. “I would not keep faith with my 
bond to continue other business in the office if I were to permit companies to 
state. His request was originally ad- collect money from Oklahoma when pri- 
dressed to twelve New York State com-_ ority claims were allowed in other 
panies, but since that time demand for _ states,” he said. 
security has been made upon twelve ad- From the tone of letters inaie received 
ditional companies by Mr. Read from commissioners of 
Commissioner Read’s action is the re- other states it is possible that the matter 
sult of the recent decision by the New may be brought before the next mcetine 
York Supreme Court which granted pri- of the National Convention of Insurance 


ority to claims of that state in settling Commissioners for’ consideration. 
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with which is affiliated 1 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp, 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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Towner Anniversary 


(Continued from Page 42) 














founded on October 1 of that year and 
although some of the smaller companies 
refused to subscribe, the evil of rate cut- 
ting was largely done away with because 
the bureau companies wrote altogether 
about 95% of all the fidelity and surety 4 
premiums. 

“All that it was possible for the Rating 
Bureau to do during the first two or” 
three years of its existence, was to sta- 
bilize premiums and stop progressive rate 
cutting. Twelve of the original subscrib-7 
ers had to fold up, however, because the 
losses they had already piled up during 
the era of cut-throat rate cutting were 
more than they could possibly pay. But 
their places in the Bureau were taken 
by new companies which entered the 
fidelity and surety field as they saw that 
the demoralization of the rate structure 
which had gone on so long was finally 
stopped and stabilization of rates had 
begun. 







































































































































































Early Problems 


“It was not until rates were stabilized 
that it was possible to answer with any 
approach to accuracy the question as to 
what the rate should be. Besides threat- 
ening the companies with insolvency ow- 
ing to inadequate premium revenue the 

great vice of rate-cutting was that it 
made it wholly impossible to accumulate 
experience in any line so as to fairly 
determine what the rate ought to be. 
This was the first task to which the 
Towner Rating Bureau addressed itself 
after rates had been stabilized. It then 
became possible to look upon the under- 
writing results of a series of years and 
find with some approximation of accu- 
racy an answer to the question as to 
whether the stabilized rate was or was 
not actually adequate to distribute un- 
derwriting losses. 

“It is not too much to say that the 
whole body of knowledge as respects the 
adequacy of premium rates in relation 
to the underwriting of fidelity and surety 
bonds has been accumulated in the last 
twenty-five years, during which premium 
trates have been stabilized through the 
Towner Rating Bureau. The rate situa- 
tion before that time did not enable any- 
cne either in or out of the surety compa- 
nies to acquire any knowledge as to what 
the premium rate ought to be on any 
classification of fidelity or surety bonds. 
All that the companies themselves could 
find out was that cut-throat competition 
forced them to quote rates which they 
knew were inadequate but they had no 
means of computing from underwriting 
experience what would be adequate pre- 
ium rates. 

“This one accomplishment may _ be 
credited to the Towner Rating Bureau 
first through stabilization and then fol- 
lowed by the accumulation and _tabula- 
tion of underwriting experience through 
many years.” 


TO GET 10% COMMISSION 

\ commission of 10% will be allowed 
to agents and brokers for the sale of 
the self-insurers compensation policy in 
New York State, under an amendment 
which has recently been made to the 
policy form, according to Leon S. Senior, 
general manager of the Compensation 
Insurance Rating Board. 

The policy is used by a self-insurer 
who wants to cease to be a self-insuret. 
By depositing this contract with the 
state, the policyholder is permitted to 
draw down the collateral which he post- 
ed with the state to guarantee the pay- 
ment of claims. 
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Te above advertisement appeared in 
The Eastern Underwriter some years 
ago, shortly following the incorporation of 
this Organization. Today, as never before, 
its truth has been brought home to us. 


Charles B. Knight was indeed a rare per- 
sonage — a remarkable business man. 
Through his foresight, the ideals of con- 
structive underwriting principles and 
square dealing that he fostered for twenty 
years have been perpetuated. These past 
few months, though his guiding hand no 
longer is present, have been the greatest in 
the history of this Organization. A trib 
ute to his spirit! 


The new officers of the Charles B. Knight 
Agency, Inc. pledge the continuation of 


the same policies that have proved so suc- 
cessful in the past. 


Mr. Walter Barton, the President, was 
formerly Vice-President of the Corpora- 
tion, and had been associated with Mr. 
Knight for nineteen years. He is a past- 
president of the New York Association of 
Life Underwriters and holds the degree of 
Chartered Life Underwriter. Mr. Paul S. 
Ranck, the new Vice-President-Treasurer, 
has spent his entire business career with the 
Knight organization, and is widely known 
for his many contributions to insurance 
service. 


Knight Service, backed by effective sales 
helps, stands ready as always to assist in 
covering the needs of a wide clientele. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER E. BARTON, President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Vice-President and Treasurer 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Scranton, Pa. 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 

Utica, N. Y. 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 
349 East 149th St., N. Y. C. 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Flushing, L. I. 

Stapleton, S. I. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
~ Malone, N. Y. 
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T the peak of unemployment relief there were 
4,560,000 families receiving public relief 


from the Federal Government. The total 
number of persons getting this government aid was 
estimated by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to exceed 18,000.000. This means that one out 
of every seven persons in this, the richest country in 


the world, was receiving a government hand-out. 


Local aid and private welfare agencies accounted for 
many more. 


Wholly apart from any questions of government 
policy in this work or academic considerations of the 
social aspects of relief undertakings, there is some- 
thing shocking to the American temperament when 
confronted with the realities and significance of these 
huge relief operations. 


Many thinking people feel that American char- 
acter must have lost something of its rugged inde- 
pendence during the industrial expansion. 


The sight of American families standing in line to 
get government dole to meet their most elementary 
personal needs seems strange against that other 
familiar picture of the early colonist, with an ax 
over one shoulder and a gun over the other, who 
hewed a home for his family out of the virgin 
forest, against the obstacles of a difficult climate, 
nature at its roughest, savage and hostile natives. 


Added to the vast aggregation of families on pub- 
lic relief, more than one-third of which were chil- 
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By Jerome Philp 


dren, we have the youth of the land mustered to 
the number of several millions into semi-military 
corps at a dollar a day largely to keep them healthily 
occupied in the out of doors and as an outlet for 
their energies which might otherwise be turned 
toward anti-social activities. 


The Civil Works program of the government, 
another department of these emergency relief activi- 
ties, was meanwhile taking care of between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000. 


Part of the significant picture also would be the 
great numbers that depend today upon bureaucratic 
employment by the Federal Government. A recent 
survey disclosed that a million persons are now on 
the government payroll at the National Capital. 


Confronted with this panorama of dependents one 
wonders whether the Institution of Life Insurance 
has fallen down on its job. Standing, as it does, 
for the very keystone of American character—indi- 
vidual independence—has life insurance fallen short 
of its responsibilities to society? Has it drifted into 
the lassez faire attitude that characterized the great 
industrial expansion era? 


No real life insurance man thinks so! Certainly, 
there is no body of business men in this country with 
so strong a sense of social consciousness as life insur- 
ance men and this is particularly so of the executives 
of life.insurance companies. 
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INSURANCE MEN 


But every life insurance man also knows that the 
difference between personal independence and public 
dependence is but a few cents a day over the pro- 
ductive span of life. 


Several hundred thousand insurance agents all 
over this country have been carrying this message 
of independence and personal security to the people 
throughout the whole industrial era. 


The difference between personal independence and 
public dependence can be expressed in such every 
day money equivalents as a pack of cigarettes, a 
motion picture admission, a highball. 


The obvious contrast between the New England 
pioneer and the average person today—or, rather, 
the average person in average times—is the differ- 
ence between frugality and waste. If the American 
people have learned no other lesson from the de- 
pression, they now know with stark realism that no 
matter how small the individual's earning capacity, 
some portion of it must be devoted to personal se- 
curity. And they must be given the facilities, within 
those means of securing it. The medium of personal 
security for the mass of the people has been, and 
will continue to be, Life Insurance 


If the American people ever adopt the attitude 
of looking to some authority outside themselves for 
their personal and family security, the great Amer- 
ican experiment will have ended. 
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INDIVIDUAL 


Americans Are Independent, Self-Reliant People Who Do Not 


Want to Dodge Responsibilities or Ignore Obligations, and Insurance 


Is Best Way to Achieve Their Economic Aims, Say Executives 


HAT is the significance of the fact that so many millions of people in this 
country are “on relicf”—getting money aid from the Government, the State, 
the Municipality ? ; 

Does it mean that the moral fiber of the country is weakening; that there is 
a dimming of that glorious spark of individuality and incentive which have made this 
country the most powerful nation in the world and in its upbuilding performed such 
marvelous feats that its citizens were the envy of those of other nations and have 
made this country a model for others to copy in many respects? 

Has there been, in brief, a “turn about face” which reflects itself in a desire of 
the people to dodge their responsibilities, to ignore their obligations; to lower the 
burdens of family and home protection which they have been so proud to carry, 
and in which life insurance has played such a distinguished, influential and helpfu 
a part in the shouldering of that load? 

The Gold Rook asked some of the leading life insurance executives of the 
country for comments on the present situation, for an interpretation of the real 
American mind, for an explanation of what is the aim and what is the paramount 
objective of the average American citizen. Their views are presented herewith: 


Insurance Gives Impetus to 
Individual Ambition and Incentive 


By Edward D. Duffield, 
President, The Prudential 


One of the aspects of life insurance 
which it may be well to emphasize at 
this particular time is that it recognizes 
the importance of the individual. At a 
time when a befogged world is seeking 
to readjust itself and adopting any and 
every method, new and old, to accom- 
plish that result, there is a great danger 
that the importance of the individual will 
be obscured. 

In times of economic distress when 
men necessarily seek the aid of Govern- 
ment in the solution of problems which 
they are unable to cope with alone, they 
are apt to lose sight of the fact that 
Government can only aid the individual 
in his efforts and cannot, independently 
of those efforts, accomplish the results 
which are desired. 

Recognition of the Individual 

Life insurance is based upon the rec- 
ognition of individual responsibility and 
enables the individual to discharge the 
responsibility which is his—to safeguard 





EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 


and care for those dependent upon him. 
It furnishes a method by which instead 
of seeking to place an additional burden 
upon Government he assumes that bur- 
den himself. It gives an impetus to 
individual ambition and spurs on individ- 


ual initiative. The payment of a life in- 
surance premium is a demonstration that 
to the limit of his ability the individual 
making the payment is not only con- 
scious of the obligation resting upon 
him, but seeks to discharge it himself 
without asking Governmental assistance. 
It consciously or unconsciously impresses 
upon the individual the necessity of solv- 
ing his own problem—of striving to meet 
his own individual needs—of doing him- 
self those things that he can do and not 
trusting Government to do the work that 
he should do himself. 

If we in America can keep before us 
the lesson that life insurance here teaches 
that no matter how much aid Govern- 
ment may and should offer in the solu- 
tion of our economic and social prob- 
lems, there is still a field in which the 
individual must function if success is to 
be obtained—we will have gone a long 
way toward overcoming our difficulties 
and may face the future with faith and 
confidence. 


Correlated Rights and Responsibilities 


By Leroy A. Lincoln, 
Vice-President, Metropolitan Life 


If a man has a barn or a boat or a 
bus, he is pretty apt to want to provide 
himself with the means of maintaining 
its value (in money, at least) should it 
be lost or damaged by fire, by disaster, 
or by some sort of accident. Such loss 
or damage may never occur but he knows 
that there is a mechanism through which 
he can recoup his loss by associating 
himself with a large group of other in- 
dividuals in the same situation, and by 
paying his fair share of the cost of the 
common project. Most individuals, able 
to secure themselves against the contin- 
gency of such a loss, would undertake 
to do so. 

Why is the individual himself not more 
often the subject of the same solicitude ? 
The barn may never burn, the boat may 
never sink, the bus may never collide, 
but the man himself will surely die. Why 
not join with others in a similar enter- 
prise against an absolutely certain dis- 
aster? 

The psychological factors which enter 
into the consideration of this question 
are complex and not the same-in each 
case. Eliminating those instances where, 
clearly, the individual cannot “afford” or 
perhaps cannot qualify to join with some 
such group, the controlling considerations 
as to the remainder are probably vari- 
ously explained. There is a superstitious 
group which is, happily, approaching the 





LEROY A. LINCOLN 


vanishing point. There is the careless 
group whose members believe that they, 
through some fortuitous dispensation of 
a kind Providence, will live out their bib- 
lical three score and ten. And, finally, 
there is the inconsiderate group, those 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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The AMERICAN CREDO 


# 


The Gold Book asked a number of prominent men outside of the insurance 
business for views about the paramount characteristics of Americans; for a pen 
picture of American motivation; for an expression of those traits of individualism 
and self-reliance which have made the country powerful; for a comment on our 
economic system. Inquiry developed that this is a subject of such growing vogue 
and regarded as so vital that it is reflected in many talks before public bodies or 
in front of the radio or in magazine and newspaper articles and books. Some of 
the replies were by letter; others sent manuscripts or addresses. Replies of a 
political nature are not being printed. Views of a few of the men whose opinion 


was sought by The Gold Book follow: 


The Joy In Doing Our Share 


By Frank W. Smith, 
President, The New York Edison Co. 


Depressions in this country come and 


Self-Help and Self-Reliance Are Called 
Mainspring of Our Progress by Leaders In 
Business and Public Life. 


Initiative Is Paramount 


By Senator William E. Borah 


It must be perfectly plain that the 
principal work of recovery depends upon 
the initiative, self-reliance, the resource- 
fulness and the energy of the private 
citizen. There are a vast number of 
things which must be done in connection 
with recovery which can only be done 
upon his initiative and upon his judgment 
and his hope. 

There has never been, and I venture 
to say, there never will be, unless found 


on this continent, in pursuance of poli- 
cies heretofore obtaining, a scheme of 
government so conducive to strength and 
power, as a whole, and at the same time 
so masterly in the protection and pres- 
crvation of the rights and liberties of 
the individual, as was built up in the 
United States under the inspiration of 
the principles and policies of 1776 and 
1789 and under that leadership which in- 
spires all Americans with a deep sense 
of veneration and gratitude. 





go, leaving scars, unpleasant memories, 
unfortunate experiences. Always the 
country emerges and there follows an 
era which frequently eclipses any period 
of prosperity known in the history of 
the world’s nations. But when real es- 
tate takes on new and larger values, 
building and construction are resumed, 
industry expands and multiplies, home 
conveniences, comforts and helpful aids 
reach higher standards and become more 
general, there are some things which can- 
not be forgotten, ignored or pushed aside. 
And they are the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities which every parent has to 
his family, every head of the household 
has to keep the household going, every 
business man has for the successful main- 
tenance and operation of his enterprise. 
Whether employed or unemployed, liv- 
ing in luxury or under necessitated econ- 
omies, and despite the condition of the 
nation, those obligations and responsibili- 
ies are ever present. And the average 
American shoulders them with pleasure 
because there is no joy comparable to 
meeting such demands. 

Americans are ambitious to get along 
and to see others with whom they are 
intimately associated make progress, too. 
We are decidedly a nation of individual- 
ists. We want to be independent; to be 
a drag on no one; to hold our heads 
erect. 

Life insurance is the one sure and se- 
ture method to achieve that end. It is 
generally within our reach and we should 
grasp it when opportunity offers. 

Countless thousands during these de- 
Pression years have learned what a life 





Underwood & Underwood 
FRANK W. SMITH 


insurance policy, with its loan and cash- 
surrender value, means to them, and 
where the individual has been able to 
carry on his or her policy without re- 
course to these relief measures, they are 
happy in the thought that the insurance 
policy investment still remains intact for 
their own and their dependents’ protec- 
tion. 

Nothing more strikingly fits into the 
modern scheme of things or offers so 
surprisingly much for so very reasonable 
expenditure. 


The Twin Pillars of Our System 
By John W. Davis, 


Former Ambassador, Court of St. James 
(From an article Mr. Davis wrote in the U. S. Daily) 


If the word “capitalism” means only, 
as some seem to think, a shrewd and 
cunning device by which wealth and 
power can be concentrated in the hands 
of a few, while the many are left in 
many Americans, I fancy, 
would rise up to defend it. But if it 
signifies that system under which men 
are entitled to own property, to use it 
for their profit, to increase their re- 
sources tomorrow by abstaining from 
wasting them today, and under which 
they may combine their efforts and their 
property with one another in order to 
accomplish in union what they would be 
powerless to do alone—such a system will 
not lack, I think, of defenders. 

The capitalistic system rests upon the 
idea that both men and governments, 
given the right to make contracts, are 
in honor and in law bound to keep them 
until by some sheer impossibility of per- 
formance for which they are not re- 
sponsible they are given a lawful release. 
The right of private property and the 
sanctity of contracts are the twin pil- 
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(Continued on Page 122) 
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Independence Square 


Our Four Main Objectives 


The first is to cooperate with the Agent in every way, by supplying the facts, 
the figures, the sales helps he needs to close the unusual or stubborn case, and in 
ordinary situations to win the largest number of signatures in a given number of 
interviews. 


The second is to make sure that everything system and interest can do to cut 
down to the smallest number of seconds the time between the receipt of an applica- 
tion and its handing to the Agent for delivery, shall be done day after day and 
hour after hour. 


The third is to see to it, through intelligent and expert supervision, that the 
Agent. shall be able, so far as this office’s part in it is concerned, to make service 
contacts with his policyholders with the utmost promptness and accuracy. 


And the fourth objective is that every payment due a policyholder or benefi- 
ciary shall be regarded as an emergency payment, and shall be speeded on its way, 
without entanglement in red-tape delay. 


An Agency whose business is so conducted has the respect and the loyalty of 
its members. Such a spirit is bound to command outstanding performance in pro- 
duction. Such performance has been ours throughout all the months of this year. 
It is the joint achievement of efficient cooperation on our part, and of ability, enthusi- 
asm, and loyalty on the part of our members. 


While we are not noisy optimists, we do believe—and the record of life insur- 
ance in the last eighteen months shows it, we think—that business is definitely pro- 
gressing toward recovery. Our part in that progress is to stick to our task of sell- 
ing life insurance, leaving to others, whether they be in Government or on the 
street corner, the settlement of economic problems. Through life insurance we can 
do an effective part in stabilizing the lives of individuals and of families, and thus 
prevent their drifting through circumstance to the great company of the financially 
insecure. That is the attitude of this Agency and of its members, and by means of 
it we are prospering. 





THE JOHN A. STEVENSON AGENCY 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
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Public Confidence 


HAT has been designated as the most exclusive club in the life insurance bus- 

iness has as its members Frederick H. Ecker, president Metropolitan Life; 

Thomas A. Buckner, president New York Life; William H. Sargeant, president 
Massachusetts Mutual Life; Walter Le Mar Talbot, president Fidelity Mutual Life; 
and T. B. Macauley, chairman of the board Sun Life of Montreal. 

In order to qualify for membership in the club it is necessary to have been with 
one company more than half a century; to have started with that company at the 
bottom; and to have made the steady climb to the top. The youngest member of 
the club in service is Mr. Sargeant as he only became a member this year. The 
oldest in service is Mr. Macauley as he joined the Sun in 1877. 

During these long years there have been many developments in life insurance, 
and in the position it holds with the public. 
institution on the continent is held in higher esteem or has greater solvency and 
strength. What has most impressed these leaders, therefore, after such a long period 
of contact with insurance, with insurance production forces, with the protective 
coverage needs and demands of the public? Each executive was asked for comments 
for The Gold Book, and Messrs. Ecker, Buckner, Sargeant and Talbot responded. 
Their articles are reproduced herewith. e 


That position is now supreme as no 


Sacredness 


of ‘Trust 


By Frederick H. Ecker, 
President, Metropolitan Life 


The inviolable sanctity of life insur- 
ance and the sacredness of the trust im- 
posed on those responsible for its man- 
agement are the two things that have 
made the deepest impression on me dur- 
ing the more than half century I have 
been connected with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 

There is, of course, no trusteeship on 
earth so sacred as life insurance. In ad- 
dition, it is entirely different from any 





THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
other trust. 

This trusteeship begins when an appli- 
cant’s first premium is accepted by the 
company. From that moment life insur- 
ance management has many duties to- 
ward that policyholder. It must invest 
and conserve that first and future pre- 
miums, so that the sums will increase, 
with absolute safety and certainty, for 
the payment of the benefit guaranteed 
in the contract, when the policy becomes 
a claim. Furthermore, life insurance 
management has the duty of seeing that 
the desires of the policyholder for the 
settlement of the insurance proceeds are 
carried out as he designated. 


No Tinge of Speculation 

During more prosperous times, it was 
felt, in some circles, that there should 
be a broadening of the class of invest- 
ments legal for the investment of insur- 
ance funds. Holding to the sacredness 
of our trust, and allowing no tinge of 
Speculation to color the investment of 
these funds has been responsible for the 
sound condition of life insurance invest- 
ments and the safety of this trust during 
the greatest depression in history. 

And in passing, I wish to point out, 


W. H. SARGEANT 





These Have Most Impressed 
Four Insurance Chiefs After 
Half Century in LifeInsurance 


that safety, with as large an interest 
yield as possible, has been the watch- 
word of insurance management. It is 
surprising how money grows, even at a 
low interest rate. Many are familiar 
with the most 


striking illustration of 





FREDERICK H. ECKER 





WALTER LE MAR TALBOT 


this, theoretical though it may be—that 
one dollar invested at the beginning of 
the Christian era at 2 per cent interest 
compounded annually, would now amount 
to more than _ $1,000,000,000,000,000—or 
more money than now is in circulation 
or ever has been in circulation at one 
time in this world. 


Mutualization 


Another thing which has impressed me 
during my fifty years with the Metro- 
politan, has been the sacrifice made by 
the stockholders of the Metropolitan, and 
other large companies, for the mutuali- 
zation of these companies. These stock- 
holders held one of the soundest invest- 
ments on earth, with the certainty of 
safe returns, larger than are commen- 
surate with such safe investments. Yet 
they felt some sense of the sacredness 
of these funds and were willing to re- 
lease their share interest, so that all the 
earnings of the companies, being mu- 
tualized, would be held for the benefit 
of the policyholders. These earnings, go- 
ing back to the policyholders in the shape 
of dividends and increased advantages, 
have lowered the cost of insurance and 
have helped make the general public 
more insurance-minded. 


American 
Organization 


Genius 


By Thomas A. Buckner, 
President, New York Life 


Since I first started working for the 
New York Life at the age of 15, and 
selling in the field at age 21, life insur- 
ance has risen from what might be 
called a secondary to a primary posi- 
tion in the economic life of our nation 
In part this can be ascribed to increased 
public recognition of the highly conser- 
and medico-actuarial 
practices of sound life insurance compa- 


vative investment 
nies. 
This well-merited confidence has been 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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Every Life Insurance Need 


LOW NET COST 


BRANCH OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS, General Agents 


J. & H. Ordinary Agency 
67 Wall Street, New York 


JOHN A. McNULTY, Mer. 
Times Square Ordinary Agency 


1440 Broadway, New York 


STEWART, HENCKEN & WILL, INC. 


Gen. Agts. 
Knickerbocker Ordinary Agency 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


MANHATTAN 


BENJAMIN LEIWANT, Sup’t 
853 Broadway 
ALFRED J. LANGENSTEIN, Sup’t 
1860 Broadway 
MARTIN PRINTZ, Sup’t 
136 E. 57th Street 
HENRY LOEVE, Sup’t 
15-19 East 26th Street 
ROBERT M. GOLD, Sup’t 
178 East 85th Street 
THOMAS F. GRADY, Sup’t 
225-241 West 34th Street 
HYMAN FELDMAN, Sup’t 
217 West 125th Street 
J. CONRAD SCHEIDER, Sup’t 
4947 Broadway 
ALEXANDER HENDERSON, Sup’t 
East 125th St. and Park Ave. 
DAVID J. KING, Sup’t 
2865 Broadway 


JOHN V. ELMO, Sup’t 
401 Broadway 


ABRAHAM VITRIOL, Sup’t 
1042 St. Nicholas Ave. 


RICHMOND 


WILLIAM A. ALEXANDER, Sup’t 
Beach St. & Union Place, Stapleton 





THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
MAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 






































Prudential Policies 


Meet 


ANDREW KAKOYANNIS, Manager 
Stuyvesant Ordinary Agency 
Chrysler Building 
ew York 
HARRIS L. WOFFORD, Manager 
Manhattan Ordinary Agency 
90 John St., New York 


BRONX 


EDWARD F. HOGAN, Sup’t 
384 East 149th Street 
Branch Office 
1045 Southern Boulevard 
AUGUST G. KOLB, Sup’t 
50 E. Fordham Road 
D. ARTHUR MASON, Sup’t 
478 East Tremont Avenue 
HARRY I. MYERS, Sup’t 
1068 East Tremont Avenue 
ROBERT W. HEITHOFF, Sup’t 
1910 Arthur Avenue 
WILLIAM F. MILLETT, Sup’t 
2488 Grand Concourse 
ANDREW W. STUKE, Sup’t 
741 East 233d Street 
ABRAHAM LIEBERMAN, Sup’t 
384 East 149th Street 


QUEENS 


MICHAEL J. O’BRIEN, Sup’t 
39-01 Main St., Flushing 
WALTER WEIS, Sup’t 
163-18 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 
MALCOLM MAHLER, Sup’t 
Queensborough Bridge Plaza 
Long Island City 
JOHN H. NEABOR, Sup’t 
Grand Street and Queens Boulevard, 
Elmhurst 
HARRY R. HYDE, Sup’t 
215-32 Jamaica Ave., Queens Village 
JOHN KAISER, JR., Sup’t 
115th Street and Liberty Avenue 
Richmond Hill 
RALPH R. KESTLER, Sup’t 
8401 Jamaica Avenue, Woodhaven 
THOMAS F. TRAVERS, Sup’t 
57-16 Woodside Ave., Woodside 
CHARLES A. NEUMANN, Sup’t 
37-53 90th St., Elmhurst 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, 
President 








HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 








—_—— 





———— 


P. RAYMOND GARRISON, Manager 
New York Ordinary Agency 
217 Broadway, New York 


WALTER A. McGEORGE, Manager 
Brooklyn Ordinary Agency 
16 Court St., Brooklyn 
DANIEL J. QUINN, Manager 


Borough Hall Ordinary Agency 
185 Montague St., Brooklyn 


BROOKLYN 


JACOB PANOFF, Sup’t 
130 Clinton Street 


FRANCIS J. ENGEL, Sup’t 
742-746 Manhattan Ave. 
FRED W. NEWHOUSE, Sup’t 
60 Graham Ave. 


HERMAN SHABSHELOWITZ, Sup’t 
562 Nostrand Avenue 


WALLACE A. DOUBLEDAY, Sup’t 
555 Fifth Avenue 


HENRY MEHLMAN, Sup’t 
931-933—Sutter Avenue 


ISIDORE SCHUMAN, Sup’t 
410 87th Street 


LOUIS S. GREENBERG, Sup’t 
852 Cypress Avenue 


JACOB MOSCOW, Sup’t 
1 Hanson Place 


WILLIAM J. ELLIS, Sup’t 
1401-1405 Kings Highway 
JOHN H. MORRIS, Sup’t 
1217-1219 Fulton Street 
ROBERT T. KENNEDY, Sup’t 
5 Snyder Ave., cor. Flatbush Ave. 


HARRY L. SCHLANGER, Sup’t 
Pitkin Ave. & Herzl St. 


EDWARD WIDMER, Sup’t 
Broadway, Corner Ellery Street 
DIDORE SHUSTER, Sup’t 
1860 Flatbush Ave. 


JAMES W. BRANIGAN, Sup’t 
2169-2171 86th Street 


EARL B. CONANT, Sup’t 
6748 Fourth Avenue 


New Jersey 
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“Honor [hy Father and Mother” 
eme of (GREAT BOOK by a Woman 


By John A. Stevenson 
General Agent, Philadelphia, Penn Mutual Life 


YEARS ARE SO LONG. 
By Josephine Lawrence. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York, 1934. 309 Pages. 


$2.50. 
Someone has said, “Books are tlic 
strong tincture of experience. They are 


to be taken carefully, drop by drop, not 
carelessly gulped down by the bottleful. 
Therefore, if you would get the best out 
of books, spend a quarter of an hour in 
reading, and three-quarters of an hour 
in thinking over what you have read.” 

Josephine Lawrence’s new _ novel, 
“Years Are So Long,” is, without doubt, 
the most thought-conducive book that 
has reached my desk in many, many 
weeks. Its appearance could not have 
been better timed, as many cases of the 
present necessary consolidation of dif- 
ferent branches of the same family in 
one house are familiar to each of us. 

As Miss Lawrence herself says: “Plain 
people have the most complicated prob- 
lems and usually work them out in terms 
of their emotions, not their intelligence. 
This is deplorable from the psychologist’s 
point of view, but vastly more interest- 
ing for the novelist.” 

A Compelling Theme and Story 

Around the theme “Honor thy father 
and thy mother,” she has written a novel, 
poignant in its appeal and teeming with 
dramatic situations. 

The story begins with a climax in the 
lives of the aged father and mother. 
Mr. Cooper, at the age of 73, has lost 
his job as a bookkeeper in the village 
factory where he has been employed for 
forty-seven years. He and his wife have 
asked their five children to gather in 
their old home to determine what shall 
be done in this emergency. And, thus, 
is launched the controversy among the 
children as to 

What do we owe our parents? 

What do they owe us? 

Shoyld our children or our parents 
come first? 

Have parents the right to interfere 
with the lives of their children? 

The scene opens with the parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Barkley Cooper, and four of 
the married children—George, Richard, 
Nellie and Cora—assembled in the old 
Parlor. Addie—the fifth child—lives in 
California and has wired that she did not 
feel obligated in any degree for their 
Support. The father opens with, “I’ve 
reached the end of my rope. From now 
on it’s up to you.” 

Critical Situation 

He has anticipated that they will joy- 
ously provide for the support of their 
Parents from now on, and is amazed be- 
yond endurance when he finds that they 




















> * 


© Wide World Photos 


Mike and Rose Latorra, Franklyn Park, Ill., with their 19 children, lunch guests 
at Chicago World’s Fair 


have endless excuses for not assuming 
any more responsibilities than their own 
immediate families now require. In the 
author’s words: 

“The twisted reasoning of some seven- 
ty-odd years reared. a protecting wall of 
tradition behind them. They had dwelt 


securely, the father and mother, in the 
belief that the chief duty of grown chil- 
dren was to care for their parents. One 
had children to the end that one might 
be provided for in old age. This duty, 
like a chain, shackled one generation to 
another, and hell-fire waited the ingrate 


who dared dispute it. ‘Ask my father 
why he didn’t look ahead and plan for 
the years when he’d be laid aside, 
mused George, ‘and he’d be honestly 
amazed. I don’t suppose he’s ever dis- 
cussed the topic with my mother. They 
were insured against old age, they'd tell 
you. They had five children. And the 
worst of it is,’ the son admitted, ‘the ac- 
cumulated false sentiment of centuries of 
lame thinking is on their side. They can 
find confirmation of their views in every 
preacher’s sermon and in a million maga- 
zines and books. This is going to be a 
terrific blow to them.’ Aloud, he said, 
‘Suppose we decide just what our adult 
obligations to our parents are.’” 
The Indebtedness to Parents 

In his desire to make George realize 
his indebtedness to his parents, Mr 
Cooper asserts, “Well, for one thing, you 
owe your existence to us. We gave you 
life itself.” To which Richard responds, 
“Bunk. Not many of us are grateful for 
the privilege of living.” And Cora adds, 
“It wouldn’t have mattered much to me, 
if I’d never been born.” And to the 
father’s query, “What about gratitude? 
Don’t you owe us gratitude for our love 
and care? For the sacrifices we made to 
educate you, the things we went without 
to give you more?” George brusquely 
states, “No father, I can’t see that we 
should be grateful. You apparently as- 
sume that we wished to be born, in order 
to be the subjects of this love and care 
you talk about. No child has ever asked 
te be born.” Discovering, to his bewil- 
derment, that he cannot count on their 
affections, the father tries another tack 
In bitter rage he exclaims, “Maybe you 
care nothing for us. Maybe what hap- 
pens to us doesn’t worry you. But you've 
got to support us. It’s the law.” After 
long, tedious and unhappy discussion, 
George reiterates, “Yes, father, as long 
as we reside in this state, we have to 
support you. No one whose children are 
able to care for him can be a public 
charge. Only you can’t dictate to us in 
this matter. The question of how you're 
to be supported rests wholly with us to 
decide.” 

Old Couple Is Separated 

And the decision reached was, that 
since each of the children’s homes was 
too small and frugal for comfort, the 
best way they could possibly do was for 
each, in turn, to take either their father 
or their mother for a period of three 
months. The cruelty of such an arrange- 
ment for a devoted couple, after fifty 
years of companionship, needs no em 
phasis. Try as they did, no happier plan 
could be provided, and so the old folks 
had to submit to separation 

So vividly and entertainingly does the 
author describe these various households 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Let Us All 


Drive Ahead 


for QUALITY 


In the Spring of this year Acacia managers and agents at 


regional conventions unanimously organized the most unusual 


Club in Life Insurance—a Club to sell only Quality business. 


We of Newark Branch are proud to have had a part in the 


organization of this Club, which has been appropriately named 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY QUALITY CLUB. 


By so naming the Club, we honor President William 


Montgomery of the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company 


and the Quality standard of business he has always 


emphasized. 


I can think of no single thing which would be of more 


value to the Life Insurance Industry as a whole, to agents and 


managers individually, than to have such a club in every 


company. 


If you would like to receive a copy of the By-Laws of the 


William Montgomery Quality Club, please let me know and 


I shall be glad to see that you get one. 


Manager, Newark Branch 
Acacia Mutuat Lire 


INSURANCE CoMPANY 
Washington, D. C. 


CLARENCE L. FRITZ 


605 Broad Street 
Newark, N. J. 
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e MOST QUOTED Man 


in LIFE INSURANCE: 


By Clarence Axman 


The most quoted man in the insurance 
business is a paradox. He is a doctor 
who never practiced medicine, a statis- 
tician who has kept no set of commercial 
books, an insurance man who never sold 
or underwrote a policy, an author whose 
book writing is done outside of office 
hours. Of the thousands of managing, 
city, telegraph, news and night editors 
familiar with his identity, and who rec- 
ognize anything attached to his name as 
“sure fire human interest,” he is person- 
ally known only to a handful. His rela- 
tions with reporters, strictly business and 
formal, do not include either the thought 
or the practice of offering visitors from 
newspaper offices a cigar, a drink or even 
a funny story. 

The name of the most quoted man in 
the business is Dr. Louis I. Dublin; his 
title is third vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life. He and Dr. Donald B. 
Armstrong, third vice-president, run the 
welfare division of the company. They 
succeeded the late Dr. Lee K. Frankel 
to this post. 


The Statistical Bulletin 


The daily paper quotations appearing 
under the name of Dr. Dublin are largely 
extracts from the monthly bulletin of the 
statistical bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life, although he gives many addresses 
and interviews on topics of public inter- 
est which are widely quoted. For years 
Dr. Dublin has taken vital, non-financial 
statistics of the Metropolitan Life, which 
to most persons would constitute a moun- 
tain of figures utterly beyond their power 
to comprehend, digest or interpret, and 
with them has built stories of such sig- 
nificance to the human race as to hold 
the attention of the entire nation. As a 
result, the bulletins of the Metropolitan 
Life and the reprints of Dr. Dublin’s ad- 
dresses have a fascination to the healthy 
who want to live a long time and to the 
invalids who want to get well. That in- 
cludes about everybody. In addition to 
editing the statistical bureau’s bulletin 
Dr. Dublin has written several books and 
frequently appears in the better maga- 
zines and the Sunday newspapers as a 
contributor. 


There are no stone walls to keep re- 
Porters out of Dr. Dublin’s office, but 
this particular reporter encountered what 
looked pretty much like such an obstruction 
when he asked the Metropolitan Life of- 
ficial for an explanation of why he was 
quoted so much in New York and other 


Louis I. Dublin 


NEW YORK } 
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DR. LOUIS I. DUBLIN 


daily papers. If I had been inquiring 
about a new type of disease which had 
been taking toll of children out in Ari- 
zona or Oregon, his informative and non- 
hesitant reply might have lasted ten min- 
utes before the reporter could shoot an- 
other question, but this time Dr. Dublin 
looked uncomfortable and about all he 
had to offer on the subject was this: 
“Over a long period of years the news- 
paper offices have learned’ that they can 
depend upon the veracity of statements 
emanating from the offices of the Metro- 
politan Life, and they apparently read 
the statistical bureau’s bulletin every 
month. As I happen to be editor of that 
publication—and have been for fifteen 


years—it may account for a frequent ap- 
pearance of my name.” 


A Flair for Knowing What Is Readable 


There is the basis of truth in this, but 
the answer goes only half way. The con- 
tents of the Bulletin must be interesting 
and attention-attracting or the influence 
and prestige of the company, great as 
they are, would not be sufficient to com- 
mand news space in thousands of papers. 
A more comprehensive answer would be 
that Dr. Dublin has a decided and un- 
usual flair for knowing what the big 
reading public wants and what editors 
desire to print. That Dr. Dublin has this 
flair can be gauged by glancing at the 


titles of sixteen articles which were writ- 
ten by him in the New York Sunday 


Times. They follow: 
The Gigantic Task of Counting the 
Nation, 
America Approaching Stabilized 
Population. 


The Inheritance of Longevity. 
Shift from Farm to City Goes Stead- 


ily On. 

College Bred Men Are Found to Live 
Longer. 

Europe Plans for Better Health. 

Population Changes Shifting the Bal- 
ance of Power in Europe. 

Our Menacing Toll of Accidents. 

Our Aging Population. 

Danger Spcts on Europe’s Popula- 
tion Map. 

Italy’s Population Surplus Causes of 
Friction. 

Spending Habits of America Are Still 
a Puzzle. 
The American 
Portrait. 
Changing New 
Analyzed. 

A New Phase Opens in America’s 

Evolution. 
Lengthening Our Life 
Far Is It to Go? 


Other Articles 


These articles were printed from 
March, 1930, to February, 1933. Nine 
articles from his pen in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, which ran at different times from 
November, 1926, to September, 1930, bear 
these titles: 

Economics of World Health, Problems 
of Health and Disease, Cost of Medical 
Service, Longevity of College Athietes, 
The Conquest of Tuberculosis, Teeth and 
Health, The Job and the Life Span, Can 
We Extend the Life Span? To Be or 
Not to Be. 

Titles of other articles which have ap- 
peared in The Forum, Atlantic Monthly, 
American Mercury, American Magazine, 
New Outlook, Current History and Col- 
lier’s are these: The Span of Life Has 
Not Increased, The Results in the Con- 
trol of Tuberculosis, Don’t Drop Your 
Guard, Your City and Your Money, Dig- 
ging Our Graves with Our Teeth, Birth 
Control, The Risks of Childbirth, The 
Care of the Aged, Fallacious Propaganda 
for Birth Control, Education of Women 
for Home-Making and Careers; Life, 
Death and the Negro, How Long Can 
You Expect to Live? How Much Is Your 
Weight? Your Chances of Getting Mar- 
ried, Are There Too Many of Us? 


Inspiration of Articles 


People—A Census 
York—The Census 


Span—How 


These subjects cover a tremendous 
range from birth to death, and Dr. Dub- 
lin certainly knows his editorial onions 
and the art of punch headlines because 
there are few editors in the country who 
would not want to print an article under 
any of these headlines as they know that 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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The Institution of LIFE INSURANCE 


and the CAPITALISTIC SYSTEM 


Life insurance as it has been practiced 
is based upon the application of the the- 
ory of compound interest to the theory 
of probabilities. Without attempting to 
discuss the matter fully, I aim to show 
in general terms the effect of eliminat- 
ing interest. 

For the purpose of this article, a capi- 
talist may be defined as one who, for his 
advantage, places money in the hands of 
another. Under this definition, every 
holder of a life insurance policy, ordi- 
nary or industrial, is a capitalist. He 
contributes to a common fund, which, in 
so far as the needs of the business per- 
mit, is being constantly invested and re- 
invested. 


How Investments Have Functioned 


Such investments have supported the 
Federal government and the governments 
of states, and political subdivisions there- 
of, in the performance of their functions. 
They have aided agriculture and indus- 
try. They have furthered the building 
of railroads and the equipment thereof. 
They have been used in the development 
of natural resources. They have assisted 
home owners. In short, life insurance 
funds have gone wherever there was a 
legitimate demand therefor. And, by no 
means of the least importance, policy- 
holders have availed themselves of their 
life insurance funds to meet their own 
business and personal needs in times 
when they had no other means of pro- 
curing cash. Even when the banks 
throughout the country were closed, and 
governmental restrictions limited the dis- 


bursements of the companies with re- 
spect to loans and surrender values, 
funds were available to meet the actual 


needs of policyholders. 

On the basis of the American Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality, which is in gen- 
eral use by the companies, and interest 
at the rate of 3%, which is the low- 
est rate permitted by law, an Ordinary 
Life policy issued at Age 25 for $1,000 
would bear an annual premium of $16.11, 
exclusive of any provision for expenses, 
taxes and other contingencies. If inter- 
est be eliminated from the calculation, 
the corresponding annual premium would 


be $25.44, or more than one and-half 
times as much. 

The premium of $16.11 i is subject to re- 
duction if the death rate is less than that 
assumed, and if the interest earnings ex- 
ceed 3%. 

With the elimination of interest, the 
Premium of $25.44 is subject to reduction 


By E. E. Rhodes 


Vice-President, Mutual Benefit Life 
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only if the actual death rate is less than 
the assumed death rate. -If, however, 
the actual deaths under the two forms 
of policies should be the same, the mor- 
tality gains would be less under the 
higher premium policy than they would 
be under the lower premium policy. 


Interest Earnings 


It is interesting to observe that the 
non-interest policy would require much 
larger reserves throughout its entire his- 
tory than the other policy. In the case 
of the former policy, the reserves would 
range between $17.52 at the end of the 
first year, to $974.56 at the end of the 
seventieth year; while in the case of the 
latter policy the reserves would range 
between $8.60 at the end of the first 
year and $954.76 at the end of the sev- 
entieth year. From these figures it is 
apparent that the elimination of interest 
earnings from the business of life insur- 
ance would necessitate the accumulation 
of much larger reserves than are now 
required in order to assure the fulfill- 
ment of policy contracts. Inasmuch as a 
company would receive no interest in- 
come on these accumulations, it may be 
assumed that they would be retained in 
the company’s vaults. The withdrawal 
thereof from productive use would have 
a serious effect upon economic condi- 
tions. 

With normal conditions, life insurance 
companies earn a net interest rate of 5% 
or better. With present conditions, they 
earn approximately 4%,-so that even 
under present conditions there is a sub- 
stantial reduction in the cost of insur- 
ance arising from investment. 

Under the present system, it seems 
reasonable to assume that. invested funds 
will earn not less than 41%4%. At this 


rate, the annual premium for an Ordinary 
Life policy issued at Age 25 for $1,000, 
disregarding any provision for expenses, 
etc., is $13.42. The difference between 
$25.44 and this amount may be said to 
represent, roughly speaking, the differ- 
ence between the cost of a policy issued 
in accordance with the present practice 
and the cost of a policy in connection 
with which all interest earnings are elim- 
inated. The difference is approximately 
100%. This means that the elimination 
of interest would practically double the 
cost of insurance to a young man 25 
years of age who desired insurance for 
the whole of life. 


In the forty-fifth annual edition of 
The Spectator Co.’s “Compendium of Of- 
ficial Life Insurance Reports,” there are 
listed 328 life insurance companies in the 
United States which on January 1, 1933, 
had been in business for five years or 
more. The oldest company had been in 
business ninety years. Fifteen had been 
in business over eighty years. 


Capitalists in the Real Sense 


The admitted assets of the 328 com- 
panies on January 1, 1933, amounted to 
$20,754,112,108. There were at that time 
115,762,622 policies in force, so that the 
average asset share per policy of insur- 
ance was only $179. Excluding industrial 
insurance, the average assets share per 
policy of insurance was $398. It will thus 
be seen that whether industrial insurance 
be included or excluded, the beneficial 
ownership of life insurance funds is dis- 
tributed over a very large part of the 
population of the country, and that on 
the average the share of each individual 
is relatively small. Such as it is, how- 
ever, it comprises in many cases the en- 
tire savings of the individual, and the in- 
surance represented thereby is all that 
stands between his family and poverty 
in the event of his untimely death. 


The holders of the 115, 762,622 policies 
are capitalists in a very real sense. It 
is their moneys which are represented by 
the assets of the companies, and in mu- 
tual companies the investment of the 
assets is managed and controlled by the 
representatives of the policyholders. 


What Interest Receipts Represent 


There can be presented no more strik- 
ing illustration of the part which capi- 
talism plays in the business of life in- 
surance than the statement that the in- 
terest receipts of the 328 companies re- 
ferred to above have sufficed to pay all 
expenses and taxes and to add to the 
amount held for the future payment of 
outstanding policies the approximate sum 
of $1,114,000,000. 

There are those who would destroy 
what they are pleased to call the capi- 
talistic system. I wonder if they know 
that, if they succeed, they will destroy 
the institution of life insurance. That 
institution has proved to be the greatest 
and most beneficial plan of co-operation 
which the world has known. 
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THE CHARACTER AND STRENGTH 


OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Tradition and Background Integrity of Management 


and Stability of Financial Structure 


The institution of life insurance has a long history of 
upright dealing and honest service to its policyholders, and 
has been a great stabilizing influence in the financial develop- 
ment of the country. The institution will continue to grow 
and prosper and serve if we hold to our ideals and traditions 
and to actuarial science, sound selection of risks and conserva- 
tive management. 


If the institution of life insurance is properly to serve 
the public, all of us in the business must accept a broad 
conception of the life insurance policy. We must in our 
sphere of action work to see that each policyholder receives 
from his life insurance all benefit to which he is entitled—the 
full benefit possible under the contract. We should stress 
the importance of preserving carefully-built protection in 
order to receive its entire benefit. We should not tolerate 
the undermining insurance solicitor who bases his solicitation 
upon the advice to cancel existing policy contracts (in what- 
ever company) because they have loans upon them or can 
be surrendered for cash. Such soliciting work is “twisting,” 
and is an indefensible practice—actuarially and morally 
unsound, almost invariably causing eventual money loss to 
the policyholder and at once weakening his faith and confi- 
dence in the institution. The sooner all of us in the life 
insurance business take an uncompromising position against 
the practice, the better it will be for the life insurance 
institution. 


Anyone connected with a life insurance company must 
realize how through the years we have been inducing the 
63 million policyholders to build up their financial reserves 
under life insurance contracts that serve to protect their 


families in the event of death and to protect the insured 
himself in emergencies and, finally, to provide retirement 
funds. The life insurance companies in effect constitute a 
great reservoir of invested funds to provide service for the 
three requirements—family protection, emergency resource 
and retirement income. The mutual companies individually 
are great institutions owned by their policyholders and 
managed by their trustees and officers who have given long 
and faithful service to the companies—always under the 
supervision of the state. 


We who are the agents in the field are just as responsible 
for our trust and service as anyone else in the business, and 
we must always recognize—and help to preserve—policy- 
holders’ life insurance interest and protection wherever they 
may be. In other words, in order properly to represent our 
companies and the great institution they form we must 
carefully and steadily defend the sales we ourselves make and 
likewise defend the sales of agents who have gone before 
us and, if necessary, bring their work up to date. We must 
seek to make clear to the policyholder not only the great 
strength of life insurance but also its character and benefits 
and to make him a firm believer in the institution of life 
insurance. 


Life insurance selling is one of the highest forms of social 
service. Successful life insurance selling depends upon 
personal character more than upon any other factor. There 
is always room for men and women of energy and ambition 
and high character in this work, and the opportunities were 
never greater than they are to-day. We shall be glad to 
discuss this matter with you personally. 


Julian S. Myrick 


Manager 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


Wadsworth Building 


Telephone John 4 - 4800 
57 William Street 


“The Ives & Myrick Agency” 
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First Four Months 


Without ONE CASE 


“Tom” Carpenter, Not Discouraged by 925 Fruitless Calls, 
Is Now Fourth Man Among His Company’s Leaders 


If you have anything good, anything 
good enough to make you want to share 
it with someone else, you ought to think 
of your friends first, according to Thomas 
K. Carpenter, second largest producer 
for the Clifford L. McMillen agency, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, in New York 
City, and fourth largest producer among 
all the agents of the company for the 
year ending June 1, 1934. Mr. Carpenter 
has made such an outstanding success 
in the life insurance business that in in- 
terviewing him we were more concerned 
as to why it took him so long to get 
started producing and what caused him 
to change so suddenly from a complete 
failure after four months of unceasing 
canvassing—he called on more than 225 
prospects each month and the fifth month 
loomed up without a sale—to a bright 
and shining star in the production force 
of the Northwestern. 


Had Hard Work Getting Started 


The first four months of Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s experience in the life insurance field 
were spent in calling on strangers, ab- 
solutely cold canvass. He worked early 
and late. He was determined to see peo- 
ple and he was equally determined not 
to call on his friends. In those early 
days he absolutely refused to go see a 
friend on a life insurance mission. It 
became a sort of obsession with him. 
One day, however, he ran into an old 
friend on the street and after a few min- 
utes of rapid fire questions—such ques- 
tions as only an old friend can ask—they 
went off to lunch. 


Changes Approach Methods 


The friend asked Tom what he had 
been doing and he told him he had been 
tiying to sell life insurance, but with 
slight success. However, he was confi- 
dent it would come out all right as he 
was working on the right principles. 

“Upon whom have you been calling ?” 
asked the friend. 

“Strangers,” answered Tom. 

“That is an odd way to launch into a 
new business, it seems to me,” replied 
his friend. “You never were that way 
in the bond business. As I remember it, 
when you had a new issue, or something 
you thought was particularly good you 
always let us all in on it. And, if I 
remember rightly, sometimes you were 
Scurrying round at a great rate to get 
us out of some of the things you let us 
in on—and putting us in on something 
better. You were ever looking out for 
our interests. I know that I profited by 
your advice which I know you did not 
follow yourself. I got out in 1928 when 
you did, and at your advice, but I staid 
out and you went back in.” 

“Yes, I went back in, and then I went 
out completely,” Tom said wryly. 

“Well, how did you ever get in the life 


By George A. Miller 


Keystone View Co. 


THOMAS K. CARPENTER 


business ?” 


insurance continued his 


friend. 
Learned a Lot from One Visit 


“In 1932,” said Tom, “it became neces- 
sary for me to go to work. I had to 
have some money. I tried to borrow from 
former banking connections but could not 
raise a dollar. Finally, I took my last 
insurance policy up to an office of an 
insurance company; asked how much 
money I could borrow; the clerk told me 
I could have $2,500 on it. I asked how 
long it would take, and he said I could 
have it in a few minutes. 

“While I was waiting this young man 
said to me: ‘Mr. Carpenter, I’ll make a 
bet with you that you have not a single 
security that has increased in value as 
much as that policy has since 1929.’ 

“How much has it increased since 
1929?’ I asked. He told me about 25%. 

“That is something to think about,’ 
was my thought as he handed me the 
check. 

“And I did think about it. I kept 
thinking about it nearly all that night, 
and the following day, and the day after 
that. The more I thought about it the 
more definitely I became convinced that 
a business that could issue a contract 
which increased in value 25% during the 
two worst financial years this country 
had ever experienced was a business I 
should get into. 


Becomes an Agent 


“I knew Cliff McMillen and went to 
see him. We had gone to college to- 
gether back in Madison. I talked the life 
insurance business over with him. I 
joined his agency on Jine 15, 1932, and 
inmediately started in .to learn all I 








could about the life insurance business. 

“When I was in the investment bank- 
ing business I had always carried a rath- 
er heavy line of life insurance. I had 
at one time $500,000 of which $300,000 
was personal; the remainder, business in- 
surance. 

“T attended Mr. McMillen’s education- 
al course and studied every day from 
8:30 o’clock in the morning till 1 o’clock 
at night for a month. I read everything 
I could on the subject during that time. 
Then | went out to see what I could do. 


Called on 250 First Month 


“I had already decided that I would 
not call on my friends, so I started out 
cold canvassing. I called on 250 people 
the first month, 225 the second month, 
250 the third month and 200 the fourth 
month. I did not make a sale, or rather 
I hadn’t made a sale.” 

“Well, suppose we change your luck 
and start you off this month, it’s the 
fifth, isn’t it?” asked his friend. 

“I suppose you would sell me $10,000 
if I asked for it, even if I am your 
friend.” 

“Naturally,” replied Mr. Carpenter. 

“All right, Tom,” said his friend. “You 
make out the papers, I'll get examined 
and then you want to promise me one 
thing. You quit trying to see people 
who do not want to see you. Go see 
people who do want to see you—people 
who have always liked you and would 
want to see you for yourself. You know 
the life insurance business. You know 
what it has done for you when all else 
failed. Just tell that simple little story 
about that last lone policy—the last of a 
lot that totaled up to $500,000 and see 
what effect it has on your friends. If 
you have anything as good as that why 
not share it with your friends?” 


Starting to Come His Way 


Tom Carpenter sold that policy during 
the early part of the fifth month. He 
sold $75,000 to another friend during the 
latter part of the month, which was No- 
vember. Towards Christmas, he sold an- 
other $50,000, and after that he was 
launched. He has since that time sold 
an average of about two contracts per 
month for an average volume of $40,000 
per contract. He has never sold a dol- 
lar’s worth of Term insurance. 


In Million Dollar Class 


During the year 1933 Mr. Carpenter 
ran up a total production of $683,000. 
For the first seven months in 1934 his 
paid production was $850,000, and in 
twelve months from September 1, 1933, 
to September 1, 1934, he qualified for the 
Million Dollar Round Table. His pro- 
duction for the company year ending 
June 1, 1934, which won him fourth place 
in Northwestern Mutual rank, totaled 
$824,610. , 

“If you have anything good,” says Mr. 
Carpenter, “share it with your friends.” 
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CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS! 


In 1935 The Guardian Life cele- 
brates its 75th Anniversary. Con- 
gratulations to you, President 
Heye; to you, Vice-President Mc- 
Lain, and to every Guardian-ite 


everywhere. 





We're going to help celebrate by 
trying to set new records during 


the % of a Century of Progress 





Year. You'll be hearing from us! 
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a 7 Bragg-Guardian News Reel—a new 








kind of Agency Bulletin. 
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THE JAMES ELTON BRAGG AGENCY 
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THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Broken Neck No Handicap 
to “EDDIE” HART 


Starred in Football, Writes Insurance, 


Despite Injury 


In the opinion of Grantland Rice, 
“Bob” Edgren and other nationally known 
sport writers, and of the great coaches, 
there never was a better football tackle 


than “Eddie” Hart of Princeton. He 
easily won a place on the All Time All 
America team, gridiron warriors who 
have played since the game was started. 

At the time Hart’s neck was broken 
while playing for Exeter he did not know 
it. It was sometime afterwards that an 
examination disclosed that two vertebrae 
had been shattered. For a time he wore 
a neck harness, but later refused to don 
it and despite protests of his fellow play- 
ers on the team and other friends at 
Princeton he went into big games with- 
out it. 

To win such an honor in sport is a 
great distinction, but to life insurance 
men even a bigger achievement is the 
courage which this athlete has displayed 
after his neck was broken in that Exeter 
game. Since that day he became captain 
of the Princeton ’varsity team for two 
years, the only person who accomplished 
that feat; and he is one of the most 
successful insurance agents in New York. 
His business this year will probably total 
more than $1,000,000. Associated with 
Johnson & Higgins, 67 Wall Street, he 
places most of his life insurance with 
the Prudential. In addition, he writes 
a large volume of general insurance. 


Was Captain of Engineers 


After leaving Princeton his first job 
was in Alaska in the tannery business. 
That was in 1912. Then he became head 





E. J. HART 


of the purchasing department of the 
Booth Fisheries, Chicago. 

Hart entered the World War as a pri- 
vate; went to France with General 
Dawes. It was the first volunteer regi- 
ment to leave the United States. Before 
the war was over he became a captain 
of engineers. 

One of his most interesting experiences 





_ of FOUR CHILDREN 
Pay for 200 Lives Y early 


Once upon a time the scene of a fa- 
mous Indiana novel was laid in the town 
of Vincennes, that state. At the pres- 
ent time an insurance agent and his wife 
are making economic history in the town, 
and as far as the Northwestern Mutual 
Life is concerned the place is very much 
on the map. Working in and out of 
Vincennes, Fred and Grace Niederhaus, 
district agents of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual, are paying for more than one hun- 
dred lives each every year. 

Previous to entering the insurance 
business they were in the mercantile and 
grain business. They have four children, 
the youngest being nine years old. They 
own a farm in Vanderburg County which 
they find time to supervise. Week-ends 
are spent on the farm with the children 
and Mrs. Niederhaus’ father. There is a 
Separate home for their tenant, and a 
maid takes care of the rural home. 

In discussing insurance Mrs. Nieder- 
haus said to The Gold Book: 

“We have been under contract with 
the Northwestern Mutual Life for about 


ten years and have been joint district 
agents at Vincinnes for almost five years. 
We have made the Marathon Club four 
times and have been members of the 
4L Club from the time it was organ- 
ized, 

Solicit Separately 

“While we have a joint contract and 
do some work jointly, we do most of our 
soliciting separately and have separate 
nrospect files. Mr. Niederhaus drives a 
1934 Ford V-&8 Coupe while I drive a 
Dodge Brougham Sedan. 

“Our business has shown wonderful im- 
provement since October, 1933. On In- 
surance Day, March 21, Mr. Niederhaus 
wrote eleven applications. I spent twen- 
ty days in Florida in March, came back 
and wrote sixteen applications in one 
week. In May of this year we sold 
more than 100 persons and had ninety- 
six applications passed on and paid for. 
We led the entire agency in number of 
lives. 

Have Many Friends 
“We have a large circle of friends and 


there was not in the war, but at the 
Folies Bergere where for four years a 
professional strong man and wrestler had 
succeeded in throwing all comers over 
his head into a net back of a table on 
which the strong man was seated. The 
lure was 500 francs which would go to 
the man whom the wrestler could not 
conquer. Hart went to the theatre one 
night with some other soldiers; carefully 
studied the wrestler and his specially 
developed muscles; went on the stage; 
threw him and got the 500 francs. It 
was a popular victory as the French 
thought the wrestler a German (he was 
in reality a Swede) and they wanted him 
vanquished. 

Asked how he himself had developed 
such strength Hart said that before his 
college days he had had experience work- 
ing in a foundry in New England and 
in other labor. 

Following the war Hart had some ex- 
perience writing insurance but went to 
Florida in connection with the building 
of a large amusement park which enter- 
prise flopped when the real estate crash 
came there. He returned to insurance 
and has been unusually successful in it. 
Writing almost exclusively Ordinary life. 
his clients include some of the most 
prominent residents of New York. 

While selling insurance in Chicago he 
had an experience his first day which 
opened his eyes as to possibilities of the 
business. Just as a jest he told another 
agent in the office that he would write 
more business over a certain period of 
time than any other person in the agency. 
The remark of the tyro caused amuse- 
ment, but the first man Hart saw—one 
of the owners of a department store— 
took out a large line, and he sold enough 
other insurance to make good his causal 
remark. 

Mr. Hart is a giant in size; has a per- 
sonality which immediately wins confi- 
dence; is modest and extremely likeable. 
His correct name is Edward J. Hart. 


1 


. 








Grace and Fred Niederhaus 


acquaintances and are constantly on the 
lookout for new prospects to add to the 
substantial list which we already have. 
A big part of the 100 lives were sold 
from a iist of about 300 prospects previ- 
ously selected for our May drive for_lives.” 
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Daisy 


Bagwell’s WIT 


Helps Her to SELL 


No woman agent in the Southeast 
writes more insurance than does Daisy 
Bagwell, Northwestern Mutual, Atlanta, 
Ga. None has a finer conception of insur- 
ance aS a career. A witty, sympathetic 


woman, her humor springing from ex- 
perience and observation, has helped her 
in many a sales situation. ; 

Faced by the necessity of making a 
living and supporting two sons, she be- 
came an insurance agent. 

“T did not enter the life insurance field 
with any noble ideas about a mission, or 
any of that sort of thing,” she said to 
The Gold Book. “My principal thought 
was about my children. They had to eat, 
you know.” 

Repartee with a Clergyman 

But before she had been selling for 
long she began to feel that she did have 
a mission. There were other women in 
the same position she was—the future 
uncertain, the present dark. It wouldn’t 
have been that way if there had been 
sufficient insurance taken out in days 
which had gone by. So she was deter- 
mined to make everybody’s future as 
hopeful because of insurance as possible, 
and she knew she really had a mission. 
She got a pretty elevated idea of what 
being a successful life insurance agent 
means, and, having a good sense of hu- 
mor, too, she was not backward in tell- 
ing people about their insurance needs. 

One day she was soliciting in a coun- 
try district, the object of a particular in- 
terview being to write a policy on a back- 
woods clergyman who regarded her with 
constantly increasing disapproval, finally 
trying to cut short the interview by 
snapping : 

“Madame, you are not engaged in a 
woman’s work.” 

She countered with this: “No, rever- 


end, I am engaged in a Daddy’s work.” 

He couldn’t frown that one off. 

It was in January, 1919, that Mrs. Bag- 
well entered life insurance, joining the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. By Septem- 
ber she was selling a lot of policies, and 
she was a member of that company’s 
Marathon Club (100 lives) for the years 
1920, 1921, 1922. Her largest year was 


$500,000. Her average is $350,000. 


“I haven’t any particular methods or 
system,” she said to The Gold Book. “I 
just go out and sell. It isn’t so difficult 
because most everybody needs insurance 
and there still are people who can pay 
for it.” 





DAISY E. BAGWELL 


Has Sold 639 POLICIES 
In Four Years With No LAPSE 


Take a substantial number of the most 
successful men in the financial sector 
of the metropolis, and those associated 
with them, and any experienced New 
York producer will admit that here is 
a prize collection of exacting buyers of 
life insurance. Confronted by the pros- 
pect of going up against such a “market” 
most men agents would probably have 
what might mildly be called “the rate 
beok jitters.” But there is a New York 
woman who has no such complex. She 
is Mary Thompson Swann, one of the 
most successful women agents in Amer- 
ica, and associated with the Leroy Miner 
agency, Equitable Society, N. Y. C. 

This agent has to her credit the ex- 
traordinary record of not having a single 
one of heer 639 policiees lapse in the last 
four years. 

A graduate of Winthrop College, South 
Carolina, and receiving a Master’s de- 
gree in Latin from the University of 
South Carolina, she might easily have 
won such a degree in the field of eco- 
nomics, finance or archeology as those 
subjects also appealed to her. 


Comes to New York 


Deciding upon a business career, Miss 
wann came to New York, and, after a 
careful study, selected life insurance be- 








MARY THOMPSON SWANN 


cause it offered a permanent career of 

constructive service. 

Equipped Herself With Best Advice 
Miss Swann went seriously to work 

and quickly mastered ‘the fundamentals 

of the business. She then equipped her- 





self with the advice and guidance of ex- 
perts; read widely of the best authorities. 
She elected to concentrate as much as 
possible on the salary savings aspect of 
life insurance, particularly because the 
payroll deduction plan of meeting premi- 
ums appeared to her as one of the most 
successful avenues for safeguarding the 
policy for the purpose for which it was 
originally purchased. Her unusually suc- 
cessful non-lapse record is largely due to 
the fact that her cases are carefully 
planned to fit each situation and then 
placed on the monthly premium deduction 
basis. 

It was not long before Miss Swann’s 
contacts led her into the financial dis- 
trict where she won the confidence of 
bankers, trust officers, economists, ex- 
perts in foreign exchange, bond and stock 
traders and other specialists. She never 
felt under any handicap, believing that 
efficiency, judgment and knowledge would 
be quickly recognized by men possessing 
those qualities. 

She has written her first million. It 
won't be her last. 





Years Are So Long 


(Continued from Page 17) 


and the adjustments effected as each vis- 
iting parent goes the rounds, that the 
reader’s attention is unremitting to the 
very close of this realistic story. One 
is prone to sympathize first with the 
parents; then with the children—and, 
again, with the parents. For each side, 
under prevailing circumstances, is truly 
to be pitied. And page by page, as the 
story unfolds, we reflect that just such 
heart-rending situations could be revealed 
by almost every reader, were his testi- 
mony solicited. 

Miss Lawrence, throughout her book, 
refers to the carelessness of the parents 
in not having provided for old age re- 
quirements, during the twenty-four-year 
interval between their youngest daugh- 
ter’s marriage and removal from their 
home and the time of Mr. Cocper’s dis- 
missal from the factory. With this we 
must concur. And, with our knowledge 
of present-day income security, we wish 
that it could have been appropriate for 
Miss Lawrence, in an epilogue, to have 
suggested a specific plan which would 
have prevented the dreary situation of 
these aged folk. But, of course, Miss 
Lawrence was writing a novel, not an 
insurance treatise. 

Even a Small Guaranteed Income Would 
Have Greatly Relieved Unhappiness 
Read “Years Are So Long” to see if 

you do not share my conviction that 
even a small guaranteed income might 
have given at least tolerable independ- 
ence to the old couple, and even $10 a 
month would have greatly relieved their 
terrific unhappiness. Even though they 
were fed and sheltered by their children, 
a little change in their pockets would 
have made such a difference in their con- 
tentment. The narrative vividly pictures 
that modern mechanical equipment in the 
home almost prohibits the doing of small 
kinds of work which were available, in 
these circumstances, to dependent par- 
ents under their children’s roof—work 
eagerly snatched at, to modify the 
thought of unearned dependence. Such 
contributions being nowadays not needed 
or possible, there yet remains one source 
of salve to aged pride. If the grandpar- 
ents are able occasionally to give a coin 
or two, or a toy, or other small present 
to the grandchildren, they take a little 
comfort in thinking that they have a use- 
ful part in the family life. What a joy 
and gratification it is to grandfather to 
be able, out of his own funds, to buy 
his smoking tobacco! 

The Inspiration for Insurance Men 

The book should reinspire every life in- 
surance producer to see to it that, to the 
extent of his opportunity, similar trage- 
dies shall be averted through income poli- 
cies as large as the prospect can afford, 
yet not disdaining even the smallest his 
company will issue. 

“Years Are So Long” is one of the 
great life insurance stories and should 
be in every insurance man’s library. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


John Hancock Retirement Fund: 


Combines family protection with personal life income provision. 


Life insurance for dependents during time of greatest de- 
pendency. 


Personal life income after retirement at age 55, 60 or 65. 


Liberal options permit cash settlement in place of life 
income; paid up life insurance; settlement partly 
in cash with fund retained as protection. 


wv 
Family Income Provisions May Be Added By Rider To: 


Modified Life 
Preferred Risk Whole Life 
Endowment at 85 
Limited Payment Life 
Endowment 10 Years or More 


Retirement Fund at 55, 60, and 65 


. a 


Retirement Annuity May Be Issued As Follows: 


Thousand Dollar units of single premium. 
Hundred Dollar units of annual premium. 
Ten Dollar units of monthly premium. 


Units of $10.00 monthly annuity income at selected retire- 
ment age on Straight Life Annuity, Ten Years Certain 
and Life or Cash Refund Annuity Basis. 


JOHN HANCOCK FULL LINE LIFE SERVICE 
INCLUDING GROUP LIFE AND GROUP ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
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m0 HARRY GARDINER AGENCY ,22.. 
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Most FARMERS M 
and Buy As Much | 


By Gerard S. Nollen 
President, Bankers Life of Iowa 


The Middlewest farmer, harassed for 
a decade and a half by low prices for 
the produce he raises, is a better prospect 
than ever for life insurance. Only his 
financial condition, which has shown lit- 
tle, if any, improvement until recently, 
stands in the way and prevents the farm- 
er of today from buying life insurance 
on the scale he did when he was getting 
a substantial return for the products of 
his farm prior to 1920. 

This observation is based on the ex- 
perience of many salesmen of the Bank- 
ers Life who devote their efforts largely 
to selling life insurance in rural sections. 
Specifically, it is the observation of one 
of this company’s outstanding rural pro- 
ducers, W. H. Wood, who resides in 
Council Bluffs, Towa, and who, over a 
long period of years, has placed thou- 
sands of dollars of Bankers Life protec- 
tion on farmers in the fertile southwest- 
ern portion of the State of Iowa. 


Regard Insurance as an Investment 


Mr. Wood, as unofficial spokesman for 
the rural life insurance salesman, mar- 
shals a number of interesting statements 
to support his contention that the farm- 
er is a better prospect than ever, but less 
able to finance large policies. 

“Many farmers,” says Mr. Wood, “have 
lost their farms during recent years. To- 
day these farmers, as well as others who 
are not unaware of the misfortunes of 
their fellow tillers of the soil, declare 
that they are going to have their estates 
in the future entirely in life insurance. 
The average farmer considers life insur- 
ance today as an investment. His atti- 


tude has changed within a comparative- 
ly few years and I honestly believe that 





GERARD S. NOLLEN 


99% of the farmers whom I contact are 
thoroughly sold on life insurance. Their 
attitude towards the institution of life 
insurance is exceptionally good and as 
I travel through my territory I hear time 
and again comments by farmers on the 
wonderful record life insurance compa- 
nies made during the depression. 

“Throughout my territory all hostility 
towards the life insurance salesman has 
vanished. The farmer today is decidedly 
interested in life insurance and eager to 
know more about it in detail. The aver- 
age farmer’s past experience in secing 
his other assets shrink almost to the 
vanishing point is responsible for this 
change in his attitude. Furthermore, he 
has been impressed by the prompt pay- 
ment of death claims and in every com- 
munity the farmer has seen a life in- 
surance check providing the widow and 
children with the means to pay off the 
farm mortgage and supply immediate 
funds to carry on the farm. 


Sees Improvement Coming 


“T find that the farmer is anxious to 
obtain the protection feature of life in- 
surance. With his finances depressed 
he is, naturally, interested in those life 
insurance plans which call for the least 
possible outlay. 

“The whole life insurance situation as 
it affects the farmer today is a financial 
proposition pure and simple. Lack of 
money keeps him from buying the life 
insurance he wants. In spite of the fact 
that there is more life insurance in force 
in my territory at the present time I am 
convinced that I could write a still larger 
volume on farmers if conditions were at 
all normal. The Government’s plans for 
agricultural relief, some of which are in 
effect and others which stand to ben-fit 
the farmer in the very near future, are 
convincing to me that prospects for writ- 
ing the farmer are going to improve in 
the very near future.” 

Forty Applications Result from one 

Policy Sale 

With this article is a picture taken of 

W. H. Wood canvassing a prominent 





ind [heir Own Business 
SURANCE A\s Possible 


W. H. Wood, Bankers Life, Discusses Insurance with J. Arthur Burgoin, leading 
lowa Farmer. 


farmer in his territory. This farmer, J. 
Arthur Burgoin of near Silver City, Ia., 
is one of southwestern Iowa’s leading 
farmers and cattle feeders. Not only is 
he a policyholder in the Bankers Life 





How One Company Is 
Working Out Its Farm Problems 


With many foreclosed farms sold at 
prices higher than their assessed value 
on the books of the company and others 
refinanced through government agencies, 
there are many bright sides to the com- 
plex farm situation as shown in the fol- 
lowing comments by the president of one 
company that is a large holder of farm 
mortgages which he made to his field 
force gathered in annual convention: 

“Since you were here a year ago a 
good many things have come into the 
picture nationally that have disturbed 


your minds, I know, and that have dis- 
turbed the minds of the people generally 
with reference to their effect upon life 
insurance. I want to touch briefly upon 
two or three of those and also on two 
or three other questions that have been 
brought to me in letters and through the 
personal questions of many of you since 
you have been here. 

“A few months back Congress passed 
the Municipal Bankruptcy Bill. That 
created a good deal of concern and dis- 


(Continued on Page 108) 


but is also a great booster for the com- 
pany. Mr. Wood, who uses the “end- 
less chain” method of prospecting, sold 
Mr. Burgoin a $10,000 Bankers Life pol- 
icy a few years ago. From Mr. Burgoin 
Mr. Wood obtained introductions to oth- 
er prospects and as a result of the one 
sale he has written forty applications on 
twenty-nine lives for $218,500 in Bank- 
ers Life protection. These prospects ob- 
tained from Mr. Burgoin were his two 
brothers, his two  brothers-in-law, an 
uncle, a cousin, Mr. Burgoin’s renter, 
the renter on his father’s farm and three 
of his employes. Each of these pros- 
pects in turn gave Mr. Wood additional 
prospects, generally relatives, and their 
applications are included in the total of 
forty which this one sale eventually 
brought to Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Wood's fine success in the plac- 
ing of farm business extended to many 
cther families and into many communi- 
ties. His experience is typical of Bank- 
ers Life salesmen in agricultural] states 
of the Middlewest. They have carried 
on and increased their sales of new in- 
surance to farmers of this section under 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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The 
J. Elliott Hall Agency 
is continuing to grow with 
the same Office Personnel : : 
Staff Members : : Loyal 
Underwriters : : plus care- 


fully selected and trained 


New Men: : 


OSBORNE BETHEA 
General -Agent 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
50 Church Street : New York City 
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Why I SPECIALIZE In 
at ONE U 


By Dr. Robert Retzer 


Northwestern Mutual Life, Baltimore 


The Gold Book has asked me to tell 
why I specialize on physicians, surgeons 
and professors, and, especially for most 
part at one university, and to explain 
why I have been successful in doing so. 
The university is Johns Hopkins at Bal- 
timore where I live. oat. 

The manner of soliciting life insurance 
which I have adopted is, of course, un- 
usual, but it is feasible and appropriate 
for me. It is made possible by the fact 
that working in a restricted territory 
permits ten or more calls a day without 
unusual effort, and for a man who has 
been a physician and professor for 
twenty years it is easiest to continue 
thinking along professional lines. Dur- 


ing ten years, two of which were spent 
mostly in New York, I have paid for 144 
lives in the Johns Hopkins University 
and Hospital, totaling more than $2,000,- 
insurance, 


000 of and not one policy 





Bachrach 





Dr. Robert Retzer 


Dr. Robert Retzer is an agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life at 
Baltimore. He is not only a success- 
ful agent but has a nation-wide repu- 
tation as an educator in insurance. He 
conducted the course at New York 
University; and has made addresses 
before many insurance organizations. 
Educated in German universities he 
returned to this country and became 
a professor of anatomy at Johns Hop- 
kins, University of Chicago, and Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. A break down 
in health incapacitated him for three 
years. Recovering his health he took 


up life insurance. 














lapsed. There was one death by drown- 
ing. 
Territory and Prospects 


The university is situated on two cam- 
puses, about four miles apart. The aca- 
demic and engineering schools are on one 
and the hygiene and medical schools are 
on the other. The hospital adjoins the 
latter. Staffs of the medical school and 
hospital overlap to some extent, but the 
service employes are separate. The 
Nurses’ Training School is a part of the 
hospital. There are about 700 members 
comprising the faculty, officers and 
trustees of the university and hospital; 
also, about fifty hospital internes who 
have no teaching responsibilities. There 
are about 1,800 other employes. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that less than 
half of the members outside of the serv- 
ice employes receive more than a mere 
nominal salary from the university, and 
spend only a short time at the institu- 
tion. 

Although it is evident that most of the 
faculty members cannot be buyers of 
large amounts of life insurance; yet, as 
a group, they are probably more in need 
of unselfish advice and guidance than 
a similar group engaged in commercial 
activities. It is well-known that profes- 
sors and physicians belong to a class 
which is frequently gullible.when it comes 
to managing their own affairs. They 
are too much absorbed in their profes- 
sion to pay much attention to the out- 
side world. 


The Approach 


The approach I use is one of dis- 
cussing their economic and insurance sit- 
uation immediately. I make no attempt 
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to sell on the first interview. If I do 
not close on the second or third I rarely 
return unless a new need has been un- 
covered. In my first interview, by the 
use of simple graphic charts that I draw, 
using both black and red pencils, I ex- 
plain in about ten minutes what life, en- 
dowment and income policies are. After 
every step of the diagram I pause and 
inquire of the prospect whether he un- 
derstands it thoroughly. 

“This,” I comment, “is what life in- 
surance is, but it is the least interesting.” 

Then I explain what it does, and I re- 
cite examples of what happens to the 


Cost of Living Changes 


The cost of living of wage-earners in- 
creased 4% from June to July, accord- 
ing to the indices computed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. The 
cost of living in July was 5.2% higher 
than in July, 1933, 10.6% higher than at 
the low of April, 1933, but 20.9% below 
July, 1929. 

The purchasing value of the dollar was 
126.4 cents in July, as compared with 
126.9 cents in June, 139.9 cents in April, 
1933, and 100 cents in 1923. 

Food prices advanced .9% from June to 
July, more than is usually observed dur- 
ing this period of the year. Since April, 
1933, food prices have risen 21.5% and 
since July, 1933, 4.9%. They were, how- 
ever, still 30.7% below July, 1 

Rents continued on their upward trend 
but at a slightly more moderate pace, 
rising .2% from June to July. Since the 
beginning ‘of the year, when the upward 


movement set in, rents have risen 3.2%. 
Compared with their level of a year ago, 
rents are now 2.4% higher, and compared 
with July, 1929, rents are 29.7% lower. 

Clothing prices as a whole declined .4% 
from June to July, women’s clothing 
prices falling .5% and men’s, .2%. 
Since July, 1933, clothing prices have ad- 
vanced 20.5%, but they are 21.2% lower 
than in July, 1929. 

Coal prices moved up 1.4% from June 
to July, an increase which is generally 
not observed until August. Coal prices 
in July were 8.5% higher than in July, 
1933, but 5.9% lower than in July, 1929. 
The cost of gas and electricity, which is 
determined twice a year, was .7% lower 
in July than in January, 2% lower than 
in July, 1933, and 6% lower than in 1929. 
The decline in the average gas bill from 
January to July amounted to 4% while 
the decrease in the cost of electricity was 


1%. 





proceeds of life insurance when death 
occurs without settlement agreements 
and contingent beneficiaries, and how 
one of his colleagues—never mentioning 
his name—has arranged his insurance. 
Almost invariably the prospect hereupon 
tells me what his problems are because 
I had previously assured him that my 
professional training and ideas keep me 
from revealing any of the affairs of my 
clients. 

Usually the prospect informs me that 
he is not in the market for insurance. 
This makes my work easy. It gives me 
an opportunity to say: “Mr. Prospect, 
the fact that you do not intend buying 
insurance in the near future is the rea- 
son why you should have me arrange for 
the proper settlement provisions. When 
can you let me have the policies?” 

If the prospect once agrees to go 
through with my suggestions I follow 
them up, although procrastination and 
forgetfulness may postpone completion 
of the policy endorsements for a year. 
If it is advisable I suggest that the in- 
sured make the university or the hos- 
pital a residuary beneficiary. The first 
death claim on one of these policyhold- 
ers was paid recently and the hospital 
erected a tablet in his memory. 

A cut of this tablet is reproduced on 
this page. I had photographs of it taken 
and upon showing it to one professor 
obtained his application for $85,000, with 
the Johns Hopkins University as bene- 
ficiary. 


The Sale 


The only reason why anybody is un- 
derinsured is because he finds greater 
satisfaction in putting his money in other 
uses than the payment of premiums. A 
miser hoards money and may even starve 
for the reason that he likes hoarding 
more than eating. Give me the power 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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ome LIFE INSURANCE SERMONS 
from (CHARLES DICKENS 


By Griffin M. Lovelace 
Vice-President, New York Life 


The Charles Dickens vogue has had a 
renaissance and The Gold Book has asked 
us to discover for its readers a life insur- 
ance sermon somewhere in the thousands 
of pages of this incomparable novelist. 
There are many such sermons. 

To the surprise and delight of Dick- 
ens’ devoted readers everywhere, mostly 
among the older generations, his story of 
“The Life of Our Lord,” written for his 
children alone (he was the father of ten), 
and kept from the public all these years, 
was recently released by the will of his 
deceased son, Henry Fielding Dickens. 
Instantly, there began a widespread re- 
vival of interest in Oliver Twist, David 
Copperfield and all the other Dickens im- 
mortals. Once more long rows of hand- 
some red volumes of Dickens “sets” held 
the center of the stage in the booksellers’ 
windows. 

Though the “Story of Our Lord” is not, 
by any means, Dickens at his best, the 
manuscript fetched an amazing price. A 
recent cartoon shows Dickens with a group 
of modern novelists, one of whom says: 
“What we want to know, Mr. Dickens, is 
this: How do you sell a 14,000-word 
manuscript for $250,000 sixty-four years 
after you are dead?” 

There are thousands of men and women 
who would agree with the distinguished 
and beloved William Lyon (“Billy”) 
Phelps of Yale that Charles Dickens is 
“the greatest of the great British novel- 
ists.” Whether other qualified critics 
would concur in this judgment or not does 
not matter to those who, in their youth, 
read Dickens with so much pleasure that 
they have reread him with increasing ap- 
Preciation of the talents that won for his 
novels a high place in the permanent rec- 
ords of the English language. 


Mr. Micawber 


The Gold Book particularly wanted us 

to investigate Micawber who was always 
waiting for something to turn up. It 
thought the example of Mr. Micawber’s 
improvident life would serve admirably 
as a life insurance text. 
_ We plucked our David Copperfield from 
its shelf and dusted it. We hadn’t reread 
it since 1919. We looked at the last page, 
776 in our edition. It looked as if we had 
undertaken a long task, pleasant though 
it would be. We thumbed the leaves 
and to our surprise found our text almost 
immediately, on a dog-eared page; evi- 
dently we had turned the corner down 
in 1919. Here, Mr. Micawber, the perfect 
example of how not to manage one’s fi- 
nancial affairs, how not to save for the 
rainy day, how not to be thrifty in any 
way, not even in conversation and corres- 
Pondence . . . Mr. Micawber nonetheless 
sententiously utters a word of supreme 
wisdom that hits the nail right on the 
head. 

He is speaking to David. Poor little 
David, lonely since his mother’s death, 
had been sent away from home by his 
Stony hearted stepfather and practically 


mortgaged to Mr. Quinion of the wine 
trade. He had found lodgings in the 
home of the kind Micawbers. Now, he 
was to lose them, the only friends he had, 
save his old nurse Pegotty who was far 
away. (Pegotty! What delightful names 


Dickens chose or invented.) The Micaw- 
bers were moving on to another place 
where perhaps, after all, something would 
turn up. In his parting words to young 
Copperfield, the best known thriftless pro- 


crastinator of all time, uttered two of his 
famous maxims. Because he had failed 
through neglecting them, Mr. Micawber 
knew what he was talking about, just as 
Mr. Job Sufferin of your home town does 
when at sixty-five he urges young men not 
to follow his example but to buy all the 
life insurance they can while they are 
young and then hang on to it: 


Never Do Tomorrow What You Can 
Do Today 


“‘My dear young friend,’ said Mr. Mi- 





Robert Friedenberg Gallerics 
Dickens Surrounded by His Characters—From an Old Drawing 


cawber, ‘I am older than you; a man 
of some experience in life, and—and of 
some experience, in short, in difficulties 
generally speaking. At present, and until 
something turns up (which I am, I may 


say, hourly expecting), I have nothing to 
bestow but advice. Still my advice is so 
far worth taking, that—in short, that I 
have never taken it myself, and am the’ 
—here Mr. Micawber, who had been beam- 
ing and smiling all over his head and face 
up to the present moment, checked him- 
self and frowned—‘the miserable wretch 
you behold.’ 

“‘My dear Micawber!’ urged his wife. 

“*T say,’ returned Mr. Micawber, quite 
forgetting himself, and smiling again, ‘the 
miserable wretch you behold. My advice 
is, never do tomorrow what you can do 
today. Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Collar him:’ (Our italics.] 

“My other piece of advice, Copperfield,’ 
said Mr. Micawber, ‘you know. Annual 
income twenty pounds, annual expendi- 
tures nineteen ought and stx, result hap- 
piness. Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditures twenty pounds ought 
and six, result misery. The blossom is 
blighted, the leaf withered, the god of day 
goes down upon the dreary scene, and 
and, in short you are forever floored. As 
am I.’ 

“To make his example the more im- 
pressive, Mr. Micawber drank a glass of 
punch with an air of great enjoyment and 
satisfaction, and whistled the College 
Hornpipe.” (Walt Disney’s fabled grass- 
hopper is no doubt the twentieth century 
reincarnation of Mr. Micawber.) 


David Copperfield and Agnes 


Could he have had the opportunity, and 
had he only been as industrious and prac- 
tical as he was well versed in maxims 
that would fit perfectly into a good life 
insurance sales talk, what a life under- 
writer Mr. Micawber might have been! 

Thumbing the leaves again we came to 
another page, dog-eared in 1919. Here, at 
last, we firid a transformed little David. 
For him the sun has at last begun to 
shine. Betsy Trotwood, his spinster aunt, 
who was so unkind to his angel mother 
but now thrills to the joys of mothering 
her orphaned nephew, has placed him with 
Mr. Wickfield, the lawyer. In Mr. Wick- 
field little David found a new father, a 
kind successor to Murdstone, his brutal 
stepfather. Now David entered upon the 
happiest period of his life. But we find 
that Agnes was even more responsible for 
David’s new-found happiness than her 
father was. Copperfield tells of his first 
meeting with dear Agnes, when Mr. Wick- 
field introduced David to his “little house- 





corner of the paneled wall, and a girl 
of about my own age came quickly out 
and kissed him . . Although her face 
was quite bright and happy, there was a 
tranquility about it, and about her—a 
quiet, good, calm spirit—that I never have 
forgotten; that I never shall forget. 

“This was his little housekeeper, his 
daughter Agnes, Mr. Wickfield said. When 
I heard how he said it, and saw he held 
her hand, J guessed what the one motive 
of his life was.” (Our italics.) 


Dickens’ Perfect Understanding of 
Motivation 


As a life underwriter, Charles Dickens 
might have made a good prospector and 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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More Time in FIELD, 
DESKS, 
1934 Slogan of Successful WETERANS 


Less at 


One of the most encouraging aspects of the present production 
situation is the splendid manner in which so many of the veteran agents 


have made such fine production achievements. 


Undoubtedly, they have 


been greatly assisted because of their long experience in noting insur- 
ance programs being carried out and in meeting so many grateful bene- 


ficiaries. 


Such experience has made them conscious that insurance is 


the best of all careers; and, feeling this way, they have met less sales 


resistance. 


They themselves have been so thoroughly sold insurance 


that they can sell it to others if they find the right prospects. They cer- 
tainly know a prospect when they encounter one. 

The most successful veterans are those who recognize that the size 
of policies nowadays is smaller and that more time spent in the field and 


less at the desk is what counts most. 


In the current economic situation 


there has come, too, a readjustment of sales technique. The Gold Book 
presents some short articles by successful veterans who tell about 


methods and experiences. 


10% of Income for Insurance 


By Jacob Grob, 
Guardian Life, Cleveland 


In my fifteen years of insurance ex- 
perience I have never seen the average 
prospect or policyholder agree with me 
as completely as during the depression. 
I: is not necessary to prove what insur- 
ance can do. They know what it can 
do, and they have implicit confidence in 
insurance. 

In the beginning of the depression 1 
made up my mind that I would not spend 
much time on the unemployed, but de- 
vote my time on the folks that were 
working part or full time. The thought 
also came to me that the clients bought 
life insurance during good times and 
must be so much more happier because 
they have bought, as the most of them 
had created a little estate as I have al- 
ways sold life insurance as money for 
future delivery; more so during recent 
years. 

As I have found no policyholders with 
any company sorry because they saved 
money, I have recommended, even 
though a man did not have a large in- 
come, that he should try and save at 
least 10% of his income. 


Those Making Money 


I also made it a practice to get in 
tcuch with older men as I know from 
experience that the average person had 
not had a happy economic experience ex- 
cept with life insurance contracts. To 
those. making money I brought up the 
question of what they intended to do 
with their money, which led up to the 
opening of whether they knew any place 
to put it which would bring more secur- 
ity and peace of mind than if they 
bought insurance. 

It was important during the trouble- 
some times through which we have gone 
Not to become discouraged, and I knew 





JACOB GROB 


that by keeping my courage, planning 
my work and working continuously re- 
sults would come. Also, I felt that get- 
ting business as early in the week as 
possible did a lot to brace morale. Any- 
way, working hard the early part of the 
week made it a habit and when the ap- 
plications are written it is not difficult to 
get into that frame of mind where you 
want to write more of them. Also, by 
being persistent and insistent I placed 
much insurance where it was needed and 
mag helped the future ‘welfare of fami- 
ies, : 





Finds Clergymen Good Prospects 


By Joseph Jancier, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Pittsburgh 


I began selling life insurance in 1926, 
and in the four years following, had writ- 
ten approximately $4,500,000. This 
amount of business found me with about 
1,500 policyholders to look after. 

During the early months of 1930 con- 
ditions prevailing in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict made it necessary for me carefully 
to organize my time so that I would 
have sufficient time to properly service 
my policyholders, attend to the many de- 
tails of the business, and call on pros- 
pects for new insurance. 

I had always been able to find my 
Prospects in all lines of business, but at 
the beginning of the depression most of 
these classes were unable to buy new 
insurance. Therefore, I determined to 
look for a group of people who would 
be least affected by conditions. This 
brought to my attention the clergymen 
in the Pittsburgh district, and I adjusted 
my selling methods so that I could fill 
their needs for life insurance. While 
some suffered from reduced incomes 
there were many of them who could and 
would be able to buy insurance. During 
normal times, I had written a few clergy- 
men, but up to 1930 had not specialized 
on them. From these men I began to 
get the names of others upon whom | 
called, and today I have so organized my 
sales talk that I am able to overcome 
practically any resistance the prospect 
may bring up. After associating with 
this group of clergymen clients for sev- 
eral years I am now in possession of an 
endless chain of future prospects in that 
profession. 

One of my recent experiences: 

I had written an application on the life 
of the pastor’s assistant. Before I. could 





JOSEPH JANCIER 


get him to the examiner the pastor had 
persuaded him to patronize agents in 
their own congregation. This made it 
necessary for me to make another call, 
and on this call I so enthused my appli- 
cant that he not only completed the orig- 
inal application for $5,000, but had it 
increased to $10,000. As his finances 
seemed limited for the time I agreed 
to an instalment note, payable monthly, 
but upon final delivery of the $10,000 
policy he decided that he would be able 
to pay the annual premium in cash in 
advance. 


Avoids Calamity Howlers 


By Harry T. Wright, 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, Chicago 


Probably the most important thing a 
producer has had to do during the so- 
called depression was to be sure that 
he kept himself in the proper frame of 
mind. This should not have been very 
difficult as any real insurance man cer- 
tainly must realize how fortunate he is 
to be in a business which has stood up 
as well as the life insurance business. 


My experience in talking to insuranc: 
men in the last few years was that most 
insurance men who were feeling “very 
low” were those who listened and had 
been sold by their prospects and clients 
that “business was terrible” and _ the 
country was “going to the dogs.” Per- 
sonally, I have made it a practice to 
see as little as possible of the “calamity 
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James De Peyster Ogden, center, was the Company's first president. Beside him stands Aaron Merchant, vice-president, who became the second president, 


IT WAS APRIL 12, 1845... 


N a small down-town office in old 
New York, a group of leading 
citizens were gathered to found a new 
company, dedicated to mutual protec- 
tion. Home-loving pioneers of a young 
republic, they saw in this mutual under- 
taking the seed of a great public service. 
Since there would be no stockholders, 
they personally pledged $55,815 to guar- 
antee funds to meet its obligations. 
Four months later the Company’s 
first advertisement clarified its principles 
of mutuality and investment: Dividends 
would be paid to policyholders only .. . 
funds would be ‘safely invested for the 
benefit and security of all.’ 


In fulfillment of these two ideals, the 
New York Life has paid over one billion 
dollars in dividends to policyholders... 
and has steadfastly adhered to the prin- 
ciple that in investing safety is a/ways 
the first consideration. 

* * ok 

The New York Life agent in your 
community represents a strong mutual 
company with a background of success- 
ful management through every crisis of 
the past 89 years. When the New York 
Life man calls, welcome him. His train- 
ing and experience may prove helpful 
to you in working out an insurance 
plan to fit your particular needs. 








“HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF IT 
LIKE THIS?” 


Suppose you put $10,000 of the best securities 
in a safe deposit box... You might say to 
your wife, “If I die before you do, this is 
for you and the children. But if I live to 
retire, we'll have it for our old age.” 

But suppose you don’t have the $10,000 now. 
Nevertheless through life insurance you can 
have $10,000 paid to your family if you die 
prematurely, or to yourself in your old age. 
When the New York Life man calls, ask him 
to tell you about it, and to leave you our book- 
let, “Take the Worry Out of Life.” 


Make Life Insurance 


The Foundation of Your Financial Program 








SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION . . . NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 





THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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howler” type of men. It has been a 
very easy thing for many insurance men, 
at a luncheon table, to determine among 
themselves how the life insurance com- 
panies should be run and to unanimously 
agree that it was impossible to secure 
any business. Sessions of this kind did 
not increase their business. 

The Most Important Sale 


If any producer sells himself the idea 
very thoroughly of the value of the serv- 
ice he is yendering, it unquestionably will 
be the most important sale he has ever 
made and this should be given some real 
thought every day. ; 

When business conditions are good, 
our business in the natural course of 
events will be good, but when business 
conditions are bad, our business should 
still be good inasmuch as the need for 
insurance to the individual is greater 
than before. Selling yourself this idea, 
is I believe, rather important in these 
times. 

My largest year for number of cases 
was 1933 although my volume was less 
than in 1928 and 1929. I had more ac- 
tual interviews which means that I 
worked considerably harder, as, in addi- 
tion to new negotiations, my clients re- 
quired a great deal more attention in 
1933. 
I fully believe that the average pro- 
ducer who was very much disappointed 
in the business he secured in the last few 
years would find, had he kept an ac- 
curate record, that he has not seen nearly 
as many people as he did in 1928 and 
1929. He may think he has. I have 
always found it very helpful to keep an 
accurate record, which does not involve 
more than two minutes a day, of inter- 
views and business done, so that I know 
exactly where I am going. 


I find that I am not doing business’ 


any differently today than I did four or 
five years ago. My average case is not 


Moffett Studio 
HARRY T. WRIGHT 


so large, but I am writing a greater num- 
ber and do more annuity business. In 
1933 about 20% of my business was on 
the annuity basis. 

My situation, of course, is different 
from the newer man as I have been in 
the field more than twenty years and 
about 70% of the business I negotiated 
last year was on my clients. It has 
been necessary to remind men who have 
received reductions in their incomes that 
this is only a slight disappointment to 
them as compared to the disappointments 
their beneficiaries would experience were 
their lease on life terminated and their 
income stopped. 


Stresses Family Protection 


By Wilbur L. Matheney, 
New England Mutual Life, Charleston, W. Va. 


In my opinion most of the life insur- 
ance which is now being sold and that 
which will continue to be sold is because 
of the same motivation: Protection of 
the wife, children or “the old man at 
65.” I always have believed Edward A. 
Woods hit the nail on the head when 
he said that men buy life insurance “be- 
cause they love somebody.” In times of 
depression we think more than ever of 
loved ones. We agents must recognize 
this motivation which means so much to 
us; and, likewise, we must have the 
courage and determination which was 
Henley’s when he defied an unkind fate 
by singing victoriously: 

It matters not how straight the gate, 
How charged with punishment the 
scroll; 
I am the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul. 

Where was Henley when he sang those 
brave words? In health? In prosper- 
ity? Riding the crest of the wave? Rich 
in friends? No. He was poor and 
friendless, a charity patient in a hospital 
in Edinburgh. 

Consecutive Weekly Producer 


Depression did not interfere with my 
record of consecutive weekly production. 
From January 1, 1920, to August 1, 1934, 
I obtained at least one application a week 
for 734 weeks. It requires constant en- 
deavor to be able to stay on a plan of 
that kind for a long period. In the past 
few years it has been necessary to make 





WILBUR L. MATHENEY 


more calls. I make a record of my calls 
and of the value of the interview. That 
my calls have been mounting can be seen 
by the fact that in 1929 I made 1,391 
and in 1933 2,237. I got 558 interviews 
in 1929 and 749 in 1933. In 1929 I got 
seventy-two applications and in 1933 
eighty-seven. 

I make it my business-to follow up 
age changes; also send out age change 
letters and birthday letters to all my 
policyholders and prospects from. which 
I realize a greater part of my business 
as well as gathering in this way an un- 
limited number of prospects. I try to 





sell ideas; continually seeking new ones. 
I do not talk policies, but put over the 
idea of security, monthly income checks, 
education, rent, retirement income— 
above all the opportunity afforded to 
bring a feeling of safety and happiness 


_because of secured futures. 


Christmas Gift Policies 

I might mention one item which has 
been very successful with me during the 
past three holiday seasons. It is a 
“Client Christmas Present.” The ap- 
proach was first made by sending out 
seventy-five letters which were care- 
fully followed up by calling attention to 
a Special Christmas Policy. Two para- 
graphs from the letter follow: 

“Stop then and consider the supreme 
satisfaction of knowing now—of assur- 
ing now—that your gift to your wife, to 
your children, or to any loved one, will 
always come at Christmas. That satis- 
faction can be yours through a New 





England Christmas Contract which in the 
form of a gift check will bring them your 
present as long as they live. 

“The Christmas contract is your spe- 
cial messenger at Christmas time. One 
which—after you are gone—comes to 
them each year with the tangible token 
of unfailing love that you yourself will 
provide as long as you are here. The 
cost of assuring Dad’s Christmas gift 
forever is very small.” 

The result of this letter and follow up 
for December, 1933, was twenty-three ap- 
plications for a volume of $55,000. Con- 
tacts made through that source since 
December, 1933, have led to placing $43,- 
000 of additional insurance. 

I make it a point to be just as care- 
ful in writing a man for $1,000 as for a 
larger amount. One example—several 
years ago one of my clients took a pol- 
icy for $1,000 with me. Today he has 
$50,000. It was all written by me. 


Keeps Mental Attitude Straight 


By Edward L. Allison, 
Phoenix Mutual, Tulsa, Okla. 


Much has been said about the attri- 
butes necessary to maintain a reasonable 
production during the difficult times 
through which we have been passing for 
three or four years. To my mind the 
two absolute prerequisites are faith and 
courage; faith in the fundamental 
soundness of American institutions and 
in the fundamental sanity of the Ameri- 
can people, without which it is impos- 
sible for the underwriter to keep his 
mental attitude right for closing busi- 
ness in the face of the tide of pessimism, 
misinformation, and harmful propaganda 
which has been flowing about us. Cour- 
age to stay on the job, make more calls, 
take disappointments with a smile and 
stay in there with more than usually per- 
sistent efforts to impart will power to 
make decisions to carefully selected pros- 
pects, known to have buying power. 


Cuts Loose From Croakers 


I have made a studied, continuous and 
systematic effort to keep my own men- 
tal attitude right. In this direction, I 
have done a great deal of selected read- 
ing, have put my own financial house in 
order, and have entirely cut loose from 
some of the most confirmed croakers 
among my clientele. 

I have deliberately forced myself to a 
minimum standard of work; the two 
major factors therein being a minimum 
amount of paid premiums each month 
and a minimum number of interviews 
each week. 

It has been necessary to devote more 
time to prospecting, which had never be- 
fore, in my experience, been much of a 
problem. A good deal of preliminary 
checking up and ruthless elimination have 
been required. New barriers to inter- 
views having been raised by existing eco- 
nomic conditions and the great influx of 
new and untrained men into the life in- 
surance business, much attention has 
been given to pre-approach work. Cards 
of introduction have been obtained from 
policyholders and centers of influence. 
Direct mail service from the home office 
has been freely used and in addition pre- 
approach letters over my signature. The 
presentation of a card of introduction 
has always been preceded by a pre-ap- 
proach letter asking the courtesy of an 
interview, which is then arranged by tele- 
phone. 


Conservation 


I have not hesitated to spend a large 
portion of my time in conservation work 
among policyholders and in rearranging 
programs to fit changed conditions. Fully 








EDWARD L. ALLISON 


50% of the life insurance programs ar- 
ranged during previous years has been 
reorganized during the past twelve or 
fifteen months, in addition to working 
out settlement agreements covering the 
insurance holdings of a number of new 
clients. In my judgment, this unusual 
load of detail work has already paid divi- 
dends and will pay larger ones over the 
next few years. 

Old and new centers of influence have 
been cultivated intensively. Policyholders 
and their friends have provided most of 
the business, but at the same time some 
new blood has been brought in to offset 
losses and furnish healthy growth. A 
little extra service rendered to the widow 
of a client in the winding up of his 
estate produced three applications, with 
more to come. One corporation execu- 
tive, his subordinates and associates pro- 
duced twelve applications for $125,000 of 
new business during the past fifteen 
months, all directly traceable to one di- 
rect mail lead, previously a stranger. 

Courteous persistency, sustained low 
present conditions, if prospecting has 
been intelligently done. During June, a 
case involving an annual premium of 
$1,300 was closed on the tenth attempt in 
the third closing interview, these three 
closing interviews occurring on three suc- 
cessive days. The weather was hot, the 
prospect was irritable and jittery. Va- 
tious objections were raised, some quite 
unreasonable, and at one point he ter- 
minated the discussion with no little im- 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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ENTHUSIASTIC COOPERATION 

















Has been a strong contributing factor to the 
growth and development of the Holgar J. 
Johnson Agency of the Penn Mutual. 


By the willingness and cooperation of the 
men and women of our Agency we have 
been able to forge ahead into a position 
of leadership. 


Again in 1934 with the largest year in our 
production experience forecasted by our re- 
sults to date, it is my hope that their con- 
tinued growth will give our Agency a greater 
opportunity to further the cause of Legal 
Reserve Life Insurance and better serve the 
insuring public. 











PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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DOLLARS— 


The Lorelei of Insurance? 


To safeguard the interest of the agent 
as well as the company, the question of 
the compelling motive back of each appli- 
cation becomes momentous to the under- 
writer. 

Centuries ago, a siren was supposed to 
have inhabited the dangerous rock of the 
Lorelei in the Rhine River. It is said 
that any man who heard her enchanting 
yoice and saw her combing her golden 
hair and beckoning to him lost sight and 
reason. She was irresistible. She lured 
the unfortunate fishermen to steer their 
boats to the rock where they were dashed 
to their deaths. 


The Paramount Need 


The change in economic and financial 
activities of the last few years has made 
money—actual greenbacks and coin—not 
paper transactions—the paramount need. 
Driven by the necessity of acquiring 
cash—and quickly at that—people have 
learned that insurance is among the few 
things that promise real dollars. Is it 
any wonder then that to more than one 
man the thought of insurance money is 
a siren which causes him to attempt to 
make a contract which he believes will 
result in gain to his beneficiary and loss 
to the insurance company ? 

The alert underwriter is wary and well 
he may be. Today, as never before, it 
behooves him to weigh the financial as- 
pect of each application with utmost 
care. He has no more desire to turn 
down good risks than has the agent who 
writes the application, but it is the un- 
derwriter’s responsibility to decide 
whether or not a case, which on the sur- 
face seems the forerunner of financial 
loss, may prove to be substantial busi- 
ness, or some other application that ap- 
pears regular may be uncovered as po- 
tential dynamite. 

And so the underwriter finds it no 
small undertaking to decide as to insur- 
able interest, potential income, and spec- 
ulation. Does a particular case indicate 
that undue pressure or influence is being 
brought to bear on the applicant by those 
who are to benefit from the policy? Is 
there reason to suppose that this man 
will later not be able to pay the pre- 
miums on the amount of insurance he 
seeks? Could this be the attempt of 
some gambler involved in heavy specu- 
lation or game of chance to even things 
off in case of failure by his own suicide 
and the premature payment of a heavy 
life policy to his family or creditors? 
Every case has its individual answer 
based on the details and information sur- 
rounding it and the underwriter needs 
and must have down to date and accurate 
information to separate good from bad. 


Insurable Interest 


Anent the insurable interest—it would 
be carrying owls to Athens to say that 
the true purpose of life insurance is to 
supplement the economic loss to the 
beneficiary when the applicant’s income 
ceases at death. That is undoubtedly the 
fundamental rule on which life insurance 
is sought and taken but what sort of a 
tule would it be were there no excep- 
tions? While the head of a family may 
with every good reason insure his life 
for those dependent on his income it 
becomes a different story when the bene- 
ficiary, even though closely related, does 
not look to the applicant for support. Yet 
such stories happen every day. Fathers 
seek insurance on the lives of small chil- 
dren or dependent wives who contribute 


By Grace Stephens 
Editor, Company Publications, The Retail Credit Co. 
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not one penny toward the family income. 
There are adult sons or daughters who 
would if they could secure heavy cover- 
age on the lives of aged, dependent 
parents. 

Naturally, the underwriter grows cau- 
tious. When he questions the motive 
and so often finds his doubts as to in- 
surable interest confirmed, his first in- 
clination is to frown on any application 
that bears the ear marks of an irregular 
beneficiary. There are applications, how- 
ever, that though they appear to name 
questionable beneficiaries, when investi- 
gated are shown to be entirely legiti- 
mate. 


Situation with One Family 


One recent case comes to mind—a 
grandmother, well off, sought policies on 
the lives of her two grandsons—1l0 and 
12 years old. It came to the under- 
writer's ears that these boys’ parents 
were divorced. The mother living with 
her two sons was working as a clerk in 
a department store. When the grand- 
mother sought substantial insurance on 
the two boys’ lives the underwriter’s re- 
action was that she should be providing 
for her daughter’s and grandsons’ im- 
mediate expenses rather than paying 
premiums on policies to mature years 
later. Investigation showed a different 
angle. The daughter was neurotic and 
although urged to make her own and her 
children’s home with the grandmother, 
she preferred to assume a martyr-like 
role and work in a department store. As 
it was, the grandmother provided a home 
for the daughter and grandsons. Condi- 
tions proved this grandmother justified 
in seeking to assure the boys a safe in- 
come when she was no tonger present 
to look after them. On the other hand 
an insurance policy has been known to 
be an ideal way to assuage grief. at the 
death of some relative of business asso- 
ciate. All too many schemers plan to 
benefit themselves by this means. It 


even happens that they become so en- 
thusiastic over the prospect that they 
are not unwilling to hasten things along 
in order to more quickly acquire the cov- 
eted dollars. 


Business or Corporation Beneficiary 


When a business or corporation is 
named the beneficiary of a man’s life in- 
surance it may or may not be legitimate. 
The man whose acumen and service are 
of high importance to a concern might 
through his death occasion a genuine loss 
to the business. This is particularly true 
of the so-called one man business where 
a lone individual has been the outstand- 
ing leader and developer of the organi- 
zation and where the firm’s profitable 
operation depends on that man’s pres- 
ence. There’s every reason for the un- 
derwriter to approve such a risk. Again, 
a business concern may be in financial 
straits and hear the siren of ready money 
calling through the medium of insurance 
on the life of some firm member whose 
importance has either passed or never 
existed. To the unscrupulous the thought 
is beguiling. Thus the question of the 
financial benefits of insurance reaching 
the right source narrows down to a 
knowledge of exactly what value in dol- 
lars and cents the applicant has to the 
beneficiary. Applications that on their 
face value seem hazardous often prove 
to be perfectly safe risks. Again, dis- 
appointing as it may be to the agent, 
cases that at first seem above reproach 
develop undercurrents of financial greed 
that make their acceptance out of the 
question. 


Potential Income 


We come next to potential income. Po- 
tential is a dealing in futures and this 
too has its hazards, unless safe reserves 
are thrown around it. When an under- 
writer issues a policy the company, 
knowing that lapsed business is bad busi- 
ness, wishes to be reasonably sure the 
applicant will continue to be able to pay 
the premiums. In such a situation, the 
underwriter wants to assure himself that 
the amount sought bears a rightful re- 
lationship to the ability to pay for it. 
Many men at the peak of their earning 
power seek insurance that will at death 
or retirement return an amount similar 
to the salary in question. Such an ar- 
rangement, which may be in proportion 
to the salary at the time of application, 
is more than likely to prove unprofit- 
able to the insurance company. A man’s 
earning years are limited and after mid- 
dle age his salary generally decreases as 
his years increase. The policy that ten 
years ago seemed normal becomes over- 
insurance. This means there is the like- 
lihood of the policy’s being lapsed or 
coming to maturity ahead of time. Cases 
can be cited where an income indepen- 
dent of salary qualifies the insurance 
sought, but as a rule the underwriter 
questions the policy where the applicant’s 
total insurance involves more than ap- 
proximately 10% of his income. 


Speculation 


Last in the financial triology is specu- 
lation. This is in no way limited to the 
big case. The spirit of the gambler is 


as strong in the poor man as in the rich 
The man with a five thousand dollar 
policy may be over-insured, and even a 
meagre policy for one thousand dollars 
has been the cause of murder or suicide. 
Usually the attempts to speculate in buy- 
ing small amounts of insurance are more 
crudely planned and more easily detected 
than in the case of large sums where 
the applicant is shrewd and is often 
aided by those of equal cunning. 

The dealer in big business ventures is 
on higher tension than the average man, 
his losses are more widely known and 
in case of failure his embarrassment or 
disgrace is more acute. Should such 
a man develop some illness which he and 
his doctor alone know of, or is threat- 
ened with bankruptcy, or is drinking 
heavily, he may find a large life insur- 
ance policy too great a temptation. All 
sense of reason leaves him. To his 
troubled mind it seems advisable to put 
an end to himself and let the insurance 
company shoulder his troubles. 


Summary 


To sum up—practically any tangible 
thing can be bought by any type of pur- 
chaser in any quantity desired, provided 
he is able to pay for it. But life insur- 
ance is not such a commodity. The 
buyer of this must have worth and in- 
come in right proportion to the amount 
of life insurance applied for and carried. 
The person or persons he names to bene- 
fit through his insurance must be logi- 
cal persons to receive these benefits—or 
in other words must have an insurabl« 
interest in the buyer’s life. There is no 
standard set as to the size of house a 
man may build or the type of automo- 
bile he may purchase so long as he has 
the money to pay. But life insurance is 
different—there must be a rightful bal- 
ance, else speculation enters. When 
speculation is present, perspective is lost 

With financial values distorted as an 
aftermath of the past few years—with 
worth and income no longer stable—the 
underwriter’s task of analyzing financial 
standards is doubled and even as he 
scrutinizes an application, he ponders as 
to whether or not the applicant is on 
to whom the siren of quick insurance is 
beckoning. 


New Man Quickly Finds His 


Life Insurance Bearings 


Working in a city of 100,000 popula- 
tion Arnold A. Gleason, with the Joe 
Whalen agency, Spokane, Wash., by July 
1 this year stood No. 7 among all Union 
Central producers, although he has only 
been in life insurance since 1932. He is 
a good example of the type of new men 
coming into the business who regard 
handicaps of the 





present as all in a 
day’s work, as he had no opportunity 
to become depressed by thinking of in- 
surance conditions of the past. He 
thinks present conditions are cut out 
for life insurance production if one goes 
after it because he has had little diffi- 
culty in getting signatures to applica- 
tions. He qualified for the coming con- 
vention of the Leaders’ Club of the com- 
pany, doing so easily as he paid for 
$500,000 in six months. 

Mr. Gleason attended Spokane High 
School and Washington State Agricul- 
tural College. After leaving college h« 
went with a bank and from there joined 
up with the Whalen agency. 
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NOT A 
»NEW COMPANY 
a 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company began business in 1845— 
and those essential principles of absolute equity and mutuality on which it 


was founded have continued unvaried for 89 years. 


NOT A 
s NEW AGENCY 
a 


The New York City Agency of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany has had a continuous existence since its establishment at || Wall Street 
early in 1845. 


Many economic upheavals have come and gone and from each the 
Company and the Agency have emerged stronger and better able to fulfill 


their respective purposes to the insuring public. 


Today—more than ever before—after four years of changes, shifts of 
methods, agencies and management, and uncertainty of operating policies 
—salesmen are looking for those time-tried qualities of character and sta- 
bility in Company and Agency that assure them and, through them, their 
clients, that permanence and continuity of insurance relationship that adds so 


greatly to its value. 


WE 
5s BELIEVE 
o 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company and its New York City 
Agency offer to a superior degree these fundamental qualities to agents, 


brokers and their clients. 


CHARLES E. DE LONG 
General Agent 


225 Broadway 16 Court St. 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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UNION CENTRAL Producers Give 
Their Most Successful Sales Ideas 


Several members of the field force of the Union Central Life who 

were successful in the use of special sales methods or ideas were 

asked to explain their plans for Gold Book readers and their 
statements follow 


Uses His Own Insurance Program 
To Arouse Interest of Clients 


By Harry O. Steel 


Every agent should carry policies in 
his own company—then make good use 
of these policies in soliciting. Preach- 
ing life insurance does not ring true un- 
less you believe in it yourself. 

I have closed hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of life insurance merely be- 
cause I have shown my policies to pros- 
pects. As I carry $100,000, issued at vari- 
ous times, I have one large policy wallet 
crammed to the point of bulging. Long 
ago, I conceived the idea of program- 
ming my insurance and this has been 
changed from time to time so that now 
my two children have their education 
guaranteed and Mrs. Steel has a com- 
fortable income that will last during her 
lifetime. When she dies, the balance 
goes to my children. At the death of 
either child it would go to his or her 
issue, if any, otherwise to the surviving 
child. 

This definitely shows my prospect that 
I believe in life insurance and has the 
effect of raising his sights so he will buy 
more life insurance than he first intended. 
To let him see just what I have done in 
the way of settlement endorsements con- 
vinces him what a wonderful thing life 
insurance is. I have so thoroughly sold 
many clients on my program idea that 
whenever they can buy another policy 
which will accomplish a part of their 
program they have not been able to take 
care of before or one which will give 
the wife a larger or more lasting income, 
these clients just come up and hand m- 
an application for another policy to be 
fitted into their program. 

E. W. is one of many whom I recall 
now, because within the last thirty days 
he came to my office and said that al- 
though his business is bad. he had ar- 
ranged to buy another $5,000 policy so 
it would extend an income to his wife 
for a good many years beyond the fif- 
teen years he had provided for. He ex- 
pects to keep on adding new policies un- 
til he can provide an adequate income 
for his wife as long as she lives. 

I was one of the early advocates of 
the education policy and wrote many of 
them before the company started push- 
ing it. In those days my plan was worked 
out in units of $5,500, so when I was all 
steamed up on this IT bought an $11.000 
Ordinary life policy for my daughter, 
Jane. She is now a junior in colleve 
and should I go broke before she gradu- 
ates I now have a cash value in that 
policy of $2,848 to carry on. 

For Ned, who is now eleven, I bought 
$10,000 of 15-Year Endowment ten years 
ago. This will mature when he is six- 
teen but I will leave it on the interest 
option until he goes to college. This is 


For twenty-four 
years, Mr. Steel, 
general agent at 
Omaha, has been a 
successful represent- 
ative of the Union 
Central. During this 
time, he directed the 
affairs of the agency 
and engaged in per- 
sonal production. He 
has written many 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of 
life insurance and 
has a great body of 
policyholders who 
look to him for guidance in their affairs. 
In this article Mr. Steel tells how he has 
used his own life insurance in selling pro- 
tection to others. 








the policy I show prospects. It covers 
him in a big way if I die and it is much 
easier to save $600 a year over a fifteen- 
year period than to wait- until the last 
minute and hope you can raise a couple 
of thousand dollars a year for four con- 
secutive years. 

If my son dies his mother will receive 
the proceeds, under an option, $50 a 
month which is practically interest, and 
my daughter will get what is left when 
Mrs. Steel dies. I have yet to find the 
prospect who doesn’t want a similar pol- 
icy for his child. In most cases the 
prospect cannot buy such an expensive 
plan but cannot resist buying a cheaper 
plan that will cover, in case of death 
of the father, and will also furnish a 
nice amount of cash value if he is alive 
at that time. 


Shows Own Policies 


When I interview a prospect at his 
office I often leave this policy and pick 
it up the next day. He always looks it 
over! He is curious to know how old I 
am, how much insurance I carry, and 
then the education endorsement imer- 
ests him to the extent that he is full 
of questions when I came back. He is 
interested and wants it, but if he stalls 
and says he will buy it later, I tell him 
that unless he has a written guarantce 
from the Lord that he will be alive and 
in good health a year from now, he just 
can’t let his child take the chance. I 
tell him if he has such a guarantee I 
want to sce it because I haven’t scen 
one. 

I have my policies listed on our com- 
pany’s analysis sheet and I show my 
prospect that I am not only protecting 
my family but am saving monev because 
my cash values this year are $29,000. We 
naturally discuss this and my real estate 
and other investments and I am telling 


for 1934 


you $29,000 of sure, liquid, one-hundred- 
cents-on-the-dollar money beats anything 
I know of. 

He sees that the cash values at Age 65 
are about $50,000 and I tell him that by 
that time both my children will have 
been educated and on their own and that 
I probably will leave it with the com- 
pany on the continuous instalment option 
with a guaranteed income of about $5,- 
000 a year for life. This illustrates that 
carrying life insurance is a wonderful 
savings and investment, is not merely an 
expense, and you don’t have to die to 
beat it. 

Psychologically, showing a prospect the 


amount of insurance I carry and the man- 
ner in which it will be paid at my death 
together with the automatic savings fea- 
ture, makes closing easy. The prospect 
gets the urge to provide certain protec- 
tion along similar lines. Maybe he can 
buy enough to complete it now; if not, 
he buys another unit now and adds fur- 
ther units as he can until eventually he 
will have his program complete. This 
unit idea is great. He has seen that was 
the way I built my program so I will 
have a regular customer that no com- 
petitor can break in on once the pros- 
pect has been thoroughly sold at the 
start. 


Freak Incidents That Influence Cases 
Add Zest to Closing for This Agent 


By Maurice C. Kramer 


There comes a time in the life of every 
woman and every insurance agent when 
all logic fails and the last resort is a 
subterfuge. In women this subterfuge 
is intuition. In salesmen it is psychology. 
I believe the two are identical. 

Psychology, in this sense, is a ruse that 
actually has no reasonable bearing on the 
situation, but it frequently can be used 
to close when all that is reasonable, sound 
and logical is ineffective. For instance, 
you say to your prospect, “You need 
this policy for your wife,” and he grunts. 
“You need this policy to give your boy 
an education,” and he starts thumbing 
his mail. “You need it to pay off your 
mortgage,” and he looks at the ceiling. 

But then you say, “Have you noticed 
the new cellophane jacket the company 
is using ?” and he answers, “That is nice.” 

You perk up. “This green border is 
different, too. You really ought to have 
this policy.” And so he buys a policy 
for his wife, his son, or his mortgaged 
home because it has a cellophane jacket 
and a green border. 

Of course it is silly. But the thrill 
of closing this way is the most delight- 
ful satisfaction our profession offers. 

I once took a policy to a prospect for 
delivery on Saturday afternoon. I found 
he had applied in another company, had 
their policy on hand and wanted to com- 
pare the two and take the one he thought 
better. An hour of salesmanship failed 
to close him. He would take the two 
policies home and let me know Monday. 
I said, “O.K.” and started writing on a 
piece of scratch paper. 

This is what I wrote: “I understand 
and agree that policy No. 0000000 in the 


Maurice C. Kramer 
is one of the leading 
salesmen in the Lee 
& Lee Dallas Agen- 
cy of the Union Cen- 
tral Life where ten 
years ago he began 
his life insurance ca- 
reer. With pride, he 
can point to a splen- 
did clientele and an 
excellent record. In 
1929 he began to ex- 
ceed $500,000 annual 
production and con- 
tinued for four con- 
secutive years. Last 
year he missed the mark but in the first 
six months of 1934 his sales record showed 
a total of $963,300. 

He has already qualified for member- 
ship in the company’s Quarter-Million 
and Half-Million Dollar Clubs but is con- 
tinuing onward. That his success is the 
result of his enterprising ability ts re- 
vealed in this article. 








Union Central Life Insurance Co. is left 
in my possession for inspection only and 
that in the event of my death my life 
is not insured.” 

I asked him to sign it. Instead he 
signed a check. He had waited three 
years to insure his life but the thought 
of waiting forty-eight hours more was 
too much for him. It does not make 
sense but I am willing to be a complete 
idiot if that is what it takes to sell a 
policy. 

Even Amounts Have Psychological 

Influence 


The amounts in which policies are is- 
sued have a great psychological influ- 
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Union Central Producers 


ence. I recently had a man examined 
who refused to specify any amount. He 
was going to take some insurance but 
he did not know how much. I applied 
for $50,000 with waiver only disability. 
The company issued two policies of $25,- 
000 each, one with and one without the 
waiver. 1 shipped them right back and 
asked for one policy of $50,000 without 
disability. He took it. Then I sent the 
policy back and had it issued as origi- 
nally. I firmly believe if I had presented 
the first two policies it would have cost 
me $25,000 of business. 

I practically forced a certain famous 
cotton merchant to be examined and I 
applied for $40,000 in two policies of 
$15,000 and $25,000. He had $60,000 of 
business insurance and he had a father- 
in-law in the life insurance business. For 
three months I tried to close him for 
$40,000 and I never showed him the poli- 
cies. On the last day I laid the policies 
on his desk and he did exactly what I 
wanted and expected him to do—took 
the $15,000 and gave back the other. 
He was Age 52. The insurance was Or- 
dinary life and I got a check immediately. 
That’s what I call a sweet case. But 
that $25,000 policy did the work because 
that is the insurance he thinks he is 
going to take from his father-in-law. By 
the way, I have sold this man $70,000 of 
insurance—for his father-in-law. 

There comes, sometimes, a_ certain 
psychic feeling in a sale; an intuition 
which I think is exactly the same as the 
intuition used so ruthlessly by women. 
(Never having been a woman, I really 
cannot say for sure.) I have felt this 
several times; once intensely. 


The Annuity Case 


The case was that of a shrewd, hard- 
headed lawyer who had been examined 
with “no obligation” in order to save his 
age. Again it was the last day I could 
keep the policy and he was to give me 
a definite answer. I walked into his of- 
fice and he said, “Well, I’ve decided to 
pass it up.” 

My first reaction was despair and dis- 
may for this, too, was a sweet case. (I 
call all cases over $50,000 without sugar, 
sweet.) And then came that strong in- 
tuition that what he really meant was 
that he had nearly decided to take the 
policy. I became psychic. I started talk- 
ing. I said the things I had said a hun- 
dred times before. I said anything—but 
I never stopped talking. I lulled him. I 
soothed him with a steady flow of words 
that I am sure he did not listen to—and 
I closed him. The sale had been made 
during the months of hard work before 
but the close came because I knew his 
“No” meant “Yes.” 

Life insurance is so good that I con- 
sider any strategy permissible in a sale. 
1 have a fine customer who lives in mor- 
tal fear of being rejected. The hardest 
job is getting him examined. I had him 
examined for a disability rider and sold 
him another policy. I had him examined 
for double indemnity and again delivered 
another policy. And finally I had him 
examined for an education policy settle- 
ment option and again placed another 
policy. I do not know what to have him 


examined for next, but I'll think of some- 
thing. If that’s the way he wants it 
then that’s the way he'll get it. The 
important thing is letting him have it! 


Just Leads To 


Another, This Woman Agent Finds 


By Nina A. Schumacher 


Today the public is convinced as never 
before of the danger and futility of in- 
dividual investment methods and is turn- 
ing toward life insurance institutions be- 
cause they have proven their stability. 

That, in my opinion, is why the sale 
of annuities is increasing steadily and 
that is why I am finding it delightful 
work to present annuity propositions to 
ty prospects. I am enthusiastic about 
this service which I, as a life underwriter, 
can offer to my friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

I find that there is a universal interest 
i annuities because their appeal is not 
limited to any one class. The young as 
well as old, the men as well as the 
women, and those with small incomes as 
well as those with large incomes. All 
find annuities attractive. 


Locating annuity prospects seems to be 
the most difficult task for insurance 
salesmen and I presume every agent has 
his own method. I read the newspapers 
carefully for items of inheritances, be- 
quests, or other transactions involving a 
sum of money. I am ever alert to learn 
of prospects when I am visiting with 
friends and try to get my information 
without asking obvious questions. 

Daily I lunch with some business, pro- 
fessional or club woman and I find that 
it isn’t difficult to lead up to the subject 
of investments. The interest in discov- 
ering safe investments always exists and 
when I relate details of a recent annuity 
case of mine usually I find my listener 


By virtue of her 
resourcefulness Mrs. 
Nina A. Schumacher 
of the Judd C. Ben- 
son Kansas-Missouri 
Agency at Wichita 
has forged to the 
front of the Union 
Central Life produc- 
ers and at the close 
of the first half of 
1934 was listed eigh- 
teenth. 

In this article, 
Mrs. Schumacher 
tells of her experi- 
ence in selling Union 
Central Life annuities. She has had splen- 
did success in this field this year and 
knows whereof she speaks. 

She has been a member of the Kansas- 
Missouri Agency since 1931. She has 
qualified for the Quarter-Million Dollar 
Club and in June needed less than $90,000 
production to qualify for membership in 
the Half-Million Dollar Club. 








curious to know more about annuities. 
Fits Into Anyone’s Situation 


If my listener is either too young for 
an immediate annuity or doesn’t have 
the necessary funds with which to buy, 
she often knows of a friend who would 
really be interested. 

One woman with whom I was lunch- 
ing a year ago last March happened to 
mention that she had $3,000 in govern- 
ment bonds bearing 33% interest. Be- 
cause her salary had been decreased she 
was anxious to augment her income by 
increasing her return from her invest- 
ment money. I told her of our Refund 
Annuity but because she was young I 


Give Best 1934 Results 


advised the purchase of a Deferred An- 
nuity. But she wanted her income to 
be increased immediately so she sold 
her bonds and we closed the transaction 
March 2. 

The banks closed March 4 and the first 
monthly check came April 2, much to 
her surprise because of the banking trou- 
ble. She was delighted, naturally, and 
was the means of my selling another an- 
nuity later. 

In the case of a Refund Annuity I sold 
recently the woman was an old acquaint- 
ance of mine, a widow whose income had 
shrunk considerably since 1930. Several 
years ago I had advised her to buy a 
short term Endowment policy but her 
banker advised otherwise. This spring 
when I approached her with the annu- 
ity she remarked that her investments 
had not been satisfactory and she wished 
that she had followed my advice. 


During the conversation I learned that 
she had some paid-up certificates in a 
building and loan company. The inter- 
est on her investment had dwindled from 
6% to a little more than 2%. 

I asked her if she would be willing to 
put the proceeds of her stock into an 
annuity if I could sell the stock for her. 
She said she would but didn’t want to 


trade through a broker and lose a large 
amount of her money. 

I called up a real estate man who had 
a prospect for a house and we made a 
deal with him in two days. We realized 
66 2-3% on the stock and the annuity 
was purchased. When she came to make 
affidavit for proof of date of birth it 
developed that she was a little over 68 
years of age instead of 60 years which 
I had used in estimating her income. 

As a result, her income is just over 
8% of the principal instead of the 7% 
that I had anticipated for her. So every- 
one was happy; the buyer of the home 
who got his stock at a discount, my cli- 
ent who wanted a guaranteed income for 
life, the real estate man who sold the 
house and the agent who sold the an- 
nuity. 

That same week I was lunching with a 
business woman and happened to men- 
tion the details of this transaction. She 
said she had a sister who had the same 
situation confronting her. She had a 
sum of money in a building and loan as- 
sociation and also wanted a larger in- 
come. She was 62 years of age. My 
friend asked me, “Do you think you could 
do the same thing for her?” 

I said that I could, and I did that very 
same week. 


Farmers as Clients, HUCKSTEP 
W rote 607 Apps in 1933 


By David.F. Barrett, 
St. Louis 


Few insurance agents in America see 
more people than does John D. Huck- 
step of Kansas City. It is estimated that 
he makes about 3,300 calls each year, 
and it is, therefore, not surprising that 
he has averaged 400 applications each 
year for fifteen years. Nor that he won 
the silver loving cup offered by the St. 
Louis Life Underwriters’ Association for 
the greatest number of applications dur- 
ing Financial Independence Week upon 
two occasions, one of them this year. 
There was a contest on for this cup, 
but Mr. Huckstep didn’t know it. He 
was out doing his customary routine, but 
when the apps were counted he was in 
the lead. 

This agent prefers working in the rural 
sections because he feels at home with 
the farmers, and they feel at home with 
him. As a rule he sees his prospect in 
the barnyard, at the milking shed or out 
in the field. They are pleased to be vis- 
ited this way. The more business he 
writes the wider his acquaintance in the 
farm section, of course, and he is re- 
garded as a sort of “local institution” by 
them. His work is principally in St. 
Louis, Jefferson and Franklin Counties. 
He hits a radius of about forty-five miles 
from St. Louis; uses the endless chain; 
delights in cold canvass. 


A Simple Statement Which Carries 
Weight 

Asked by The Gold Book what is the 
principal argument he uses, he said: 

“I impress upon people I see that the 
poucy will do for the beneficiary what 
it says it will.” 

He aims to start out at 8 o’clock in 
th:. morning and to continue until 6:30 
o'clock at night. It is a case of con- 
stantly exposing himself as he talks to 
from ten to fifteen persons daily. In 
1923 he wrote 607 applications for a total 
of $788,900. 

“{ have no patience with high pressure 


methods,” he says. “Much better to 
build up from year to year. I generally 
start with $1,000 or $2,000; sometimes 
with $5,000; occasionally, with $10,000. 
When the application is signed I think 
of the next one. I ask for a name or 
two; as many as I can get. I meet these 
new people as soon as I can.” 


Once in Livery Business 


Born at Linn, Mo., some fifty-two years 
ago, Mr. Huckstep spent his early man- 
hvuod in the livery business and later 
operated a drug store in Linn, Mo., one 
of the smaller communities of the state. 

About twenty-three years ago Charles 
W. Fisher, a cousin of Mrs. Huckstep, 
then a special agent for the Kansas City 
Life, interested Huckstep in writing life 
insurance for the Kansas City Life on a 
part-time basis. So between filling pre- 
scriptions and selling drugs he took off 
time to see some prospects for insurance. 
That experience convinced him that life 
insurance was his life’s work, so when 
Fisher came to St. Louis shortly after 
that time to open the local office for the 
Kansas City Life it wasn’t long before 
Huckstep followed him to St. Louis 

He has made the Kansas City Life 
$100,000 Club every year he has been 
working for the company on a full-time 
basis and at the last club convention held 
in Hollywood Beach, Fla., in 1930 he was 
presented with a gold watch for writing 
more applications in 1929 than any other 
agent of the company. The presentation 
was made by Joseph B. Reynolds, presi- 
dent. 





AVERAGE GERMAN POLICY $1,486 


The amount of the average Ordinary 
life policy in Germany is 3,466 Reichs- 
marks or about $1,486 at present ex- 
change, it is shown by figures published 
by the Union of Public Life Insurance 
Companies there. 








Who is the HARDEST Man to PLEASE 
In New York City? 
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Some Say the Man 






who wrote this 
Letter > 


We are equipped to handle the business of brokers seeking prompt, 


expert service and the utmost in insurance values for their clients. 





Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 


225 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


REctor 2-6633 
T. G. Murrell, Ray Goewey, 


Manager Manager, Brokerage Dept. 
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Shall We Underwrite ABUNDANCE’ 


By John Clark Worley 


Life insurance is now face to face with 
its greatest opportunity. Many will 
agree with this statement readily, look- 
ing back at past performances and meas- 
uring by present standards. If one will 
sit down and consider the many prob- 
lems with which the individual, society 
and business are confronted as a result 
of economic evolution, it will be appar- 
ent that it is far more than the depres- 
sion which inclines people to life insur- 
ance as security for their dependents and 
themselves. 

Life insurance cannot, however, rest 
its confidence complacently in its field 
force to do the whole job. Although 
our business will continue to be success- 
ful if it follows its old road it has reached 
a cross-roads, from which the proper 
turn will lead to an opportunity that 
may not appear again for decades. 


Significance of Present Era 


There can be no denying the fact that 
successive economic progressions have 
taken us from an era of scarcity to one 
of abundance; that we joyfully accepted 
the greater benefits of mass production 
and failed to reckon the price. But the 
individual has inexorably been forced to 
conform his life to his new environment 
and to plan it more wisely or pay a 
penalty. With little more than 300 
actuarially sound group pension plans in 
force in the whole country business has 
done little to provide a better future for 
employes, so that the problem remains 
relatively unsolved. 

Out of these seething conditions has 

come something of tremendous import to 
life insurance—a demand for security. 
Since it is our business to furnish se- 
curity to the individual and his family, 
financial security, this demand must be 
heeded. If our answer is timely, we shall 
render a better service and reap a greater 
profit. 
_ But it is not our conception of secur- 
ity they want; it is their own. As a 
service-giving institution we want to give 
it to them. 


Freedom From Risk 
Webster gives us exactly what is in 





JOHN CLARK WORLEY 


their minds when he defines security 
as “freedom from risk,” “beyond hazard 
of losing,” “or of not receiving.” It 
should not be confused with “relief.” It 
is “assurance of the money value of the 
thing subject to loss.” We can broaden 
it to include replacement cost, as this 
term is used in a standard fire insur- 
ance policy (which people understand 
somewhat better), or insure people 
against loss of what they now have. That 
is income—real income. 

This is the way people now view se- 
curity. The need is no greater than be- 
fore; in fact, it is smaller because in- 
comes have shrunk, but certainly these 
things have increased: (1) understanding 
of the need, and, (2) determination to 
satisfy it adequately when income again 
permits. The hysteria of fear has given 
way, with time, to a proper perspective, 
the realization that comfort may be re- 
gained, and men will want it. Hence, 
better judgment and greater ability to 
measure the need for real security, great- 
er buyer interest than ever before and 
increasing sales of life insurance now. 

Speculation, it cannot be denied, will 
again be rampant. However, _ this 
change in philosophy and buying per- 


spective, though comparatively fast, must 
have some degree of permanence, if fam- 
ily continues to mean anything to a man. 
The Change in Economic Conditions 
In the early stages of our economic 
development, a large, self-sufficient fam- 
ily, surrounded by a small, static, com- 
munity life, found its security largely in 
its very system of living. A trade failure 
left the family still able to produce much 
of what it needed. Since the standard of 
living was barely above the level of sub- 
sistence at best, there was little to lose. 
If the head of the family died, he would 
be missed, but the survivors could carry 
on as before. Sickness or death brought 
sorrow, but neighbors were glad and able 
to help with economic problems. Old age 
was no great problem, for few lived 
— than they were economically use- 
ul. 
Life insurance then had as its main 
purpose or need to provide burial funds. 
Between then and now conditions 
changed, yet the family and community 
maintained much of its economic strength 
in this intermediate period. Insurance 
was used to bridge an adjustment period 
or to furnish a supplementary income. 
Some got along without insurance, others 


omen and Children First! 


By Albert G. Borden, 


Second Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Anyone with a spark of manhood 
thrills at a story of a rescue at sea. Most 
of these rescues center around the quiet 
heroism of the old seadogs who have 
ingrained in them the realization that 
women and children come first. ‘There is 
no principle, however, more firmly em- 
bedded in the institution of life insur- 





International Newsreel Photo 


ance than this same old tradition of the 
sea—Women and Children First! 

The analogy between life insurance and 
a great ship has often been drawn—how 
life insurance as a great institution se- 
renely rides the storms as against the 
hazards of the individual in a small boat. 
Have we always, however, realized the 





John Clark Worley 


John Clark Worley is a life insur- 
ance man in New York City. After 
attending Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology in Chicago he was associated 
with fire insurance rating bureaus for 
four years in Iowa, Colorado and In- 
diana. In 1928 he entered life insur- 
ance production in Indianapolis, and, 
since 1931, he has been engaged in the 
creation of plans which will meet the 
demand for achieving greater finan- 
cial security through life insurance. 











had to do so, as they had no economic 
surplus to pay for it. 


The Depend 


Nowadays our complex economic struc- 
ture makes a man almost entirely de- 
pendent upon his income. The age of 
neighbors and community self-sufficiency 
has disappeared. Distress has passed 
from a community to a state and finally 
to a national problem, as we recently wit- 
nessed so startlingly. Social conscious- 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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analogy from the standpoint of this 
Women and Children tradition of the 
sea? 

With all the economic gales that have 
been buffeting us, there has been a for- 
tunate tendency of late to get back more 
and more to fundamentals. This is an 
asset for us in that it tends to remind 
us, as it does our clients, of factors that 
are inherent in our business 

One fundamental every intelligent 
salesman of life insurance must recog- 
nize is the fact that a mere statistical 
presentation of life insurance does not 
go very far, and, after all, in the sale 
of life insurance it is the factor of love 
and affection that prompts a man to ac- 
tion, the protective principle represented 
by “Women and Children first.” 





ALBERT G. BORDEN 
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TRUST AGREEMENTS-How to Use Them 
and Why They Are Modern Aid to Selling 


By J. V. Breisky 


Connecticut General, Pittsburgh 


A. Why Use Trust Agreements? 


For some years past life insurance 
companies have made available to their 
policyholders a service of tremendous 
importance. It is that of trusteeing life 
insurance proceeds to make certain that 
at the death of the policyholder the pro- 
ceeds will definitely go toward the pur- 
pose for which they were intended. Trust 
companies have been offering a similar 
service through the proper type of trust 
agreement. In both cases, material ad- 
vantages will result, due to a smaller 
shrinkage in passing the estate on from 
one beneficiary to the next, due to a 
higher and safer return, as well as free- 
dom from worry on the part of the 
beneficiary. 

In view of these tremendous advan- 
tages, it seems strange that not every 
agent is advocating the use of Trust 
Agreements with all of his clients. There 
are only two apparent reasons for this: 
(1) Many agents have failed to become 
familiar with the theory and the use of 
these agreements, and, (2), agents feel 
the time spent studying aclient’s problem 
and solving it through proper Trust 
Agreements is not worth while, as it 
does not pay. As for the second rea- 
son, results achieved by intelligent use 
of this method are so outstanding as to 
easily disprove this contention. 

Indiscriminate Purchase of Policies 

Most men carrying insurance have a 
conglomeration of policies which have 
been bought here and there. Most poli- 
cies are payable in cash; some are used 
for educational purposes; sometimes one 
or two are payable under their options 
for a certain period of years. However, 
hardly ever is there a plan for the whole 
insurance estate as well as for the gen- 
eral estate. No arrangements are usual- 
ly made for the children in case both 
parents should die before the children 
are of age, neither in the insurance poli- 
cies nor in the will. 

The accumulation of an estate is only 
the first step in the fulfillment of a 
man’s responsibilities. Its distribution 
through proper planning is the only way 
of assuring his family the continuance 
of a regular and safe income for as long 
a period as can be provided with the 
available estate. 

The Best Way to Build Up a Lasting 
Clientele 

So much from the client’s point of 
view. As far as the agent is concerned, 
the results are just as important. A con- 
fidential relationship is established with 
the client which will last through a life- 
time and while you are rendering your 
client this service in arranging his finan- 
cial problems, you have in your control 
the smartest means of selling additional 
insurance. Actual results obtained have 
shown that the agent will double or triple 
his production, and that the average sale 
is approximately twice the amount of 
that obtained by the ordinary “package” 
method. Besides the client is so thor- 
oughly sold by this method that he al- 


most has to come back to you when he 
wishes to increase his insurance estate. 
Competition is practically eliminated. 


B. A Typical Case 


An actual case may serve to illustrate 
the above points. Some time ago 
called upon a professional man and found 
these facts: 


Age 4 

Income—Approx. $4,000 

Family—Wife .............../ Age 36 
ee Age 4 
Ce ere Age 2 


Present Insurance Estate—$11,000—AII 
payable in cash to his wife. No sub- 
stitute beneficiaries named. 

General Estate—$4,000 (Market value 
of securities). 

Liabilities—None. 

He had no will, neither did his wife. 

Now, if he should die suddenly, what 
would happen? 


Situation In Case of Death 


In Pennsylvania, one-third of his gen- 
eral estate would go to his wife, the 
other two-thirds to his two daughters. 
The court would appoint a guardian to 
manage the children’s funds—they would 
not be given to the mother. This causes 
unnecessary expense and hardship on the 
family. 

As far as his insurance is concerned, 
his wife would be burdened with the 
very heavy responsibility of investing and 
re-investing these funds without losses 
and with the problem of getting a regu- 
lar income from them. 

Should his wife die subsequently, be- 
fore the funds are used up, there will be 
unnecessary estate charges before the 
children will get their shares, as the 
funds will have become part of her es- 
tate. Who will manage the estate for 
these children and who will look after 
their physical welfare? A most serious 
situation will result from the fact that 
the client and his wife have made abso- 
lutely no provisions to cover this emer- 
gency. 

If insurance proceeds are left in cash, 
and even if the wife survives the insured, 
the usual result is that all funds are 
used up in a few years and the family 
is then left penniless. 


Recommendations Submitted 


The following recommendations were 
submitted to this man: 

(1) That he—through his lawyer—ex- 
ecute a simple will, giving all of his 
property to his wife, if living, other- 
wise to all of his surviving children, 
in equal shares. His wife to be the 
executrix, if living, otherwise an indi- 
vidual or trust company of his choice. 
A guardian of the person and of the 
property to be named in case his 
wife should pre-decease him. 

(2) That his wife execute a similar will. 

(3) That $2,000 of his insurance remain 
payable in cash to his wife, otherwise 
to his estate. This would give her 
sufficient funds for doctor-and fu- 
neral expenses, taxes and administra- 
tion cost, without having to sell any 


securities in a possibly bad market. 
It would also give her $1,000 ready 
cash as a readjustment fund. 
That the remaining $9,000 of insur- 
ance be left with the insurance com- 
panies on option settlements, to give 
her a monthly income (including 
present excess interest payments) of 
$71 a month for 14 years or until 
his older daughter is through high 
school and has an opportunity to 
help support the family. If the wife 
should die before all funds are ex- 
hausted, the remaining instalments 
are to be paid to the surviving chil- 
dren in equal shares. (Since the chil- 
dren would be minors, the funds will 
be paid to the guardian appointed 
in the will.) 

(5) The general estate of $4,000 to be 
considered an emergency fund for 
extra and unforeseen expenditures. 
At the very best, if his wife should 
earn 444% on her investment and use 
the funds up over a period of 14 
years, it will increase the total 
monthly income to $102 a month. 

These recommendations were offered 

as the best solution with his present 
estate, to which he agreed. It was then 
suggested that he add $7,000 of addition- 
al insurance to his estate, so as to bring 
the income from insurance alone, to a 
total of $101 a month for 19 years, or 
until the younger daughter is 21. The 
general estate of $4,000 was again to be 
considered as an emergency fund, or, 
if not used up, for that purpose, to help 
toward a college education of the chil- 
dren. 


(4 


rr 


Building Up an Inadequate Estate 


An application for $7,000 of additional 
insurance was obtained on this case al- 
though my client had never bought any 
such large policies before, and why? (1) 
Because a real service had been per- 
formed for him by showing him how to 
arrange his existing estate. (2) Because 
this arrangement showed the utter in- 
adequacy of his present estate and he 
was anxious to provide a bare minimum 
income at least until the children are 
grown up. 

Would he have bought this policy 
without the use of trust agreements? I 
hardly think so, because he otherwise 
would have thought that he had provided 
amply for his family. $15,000 seems like 
a good deal of money, until it is shown 
how little it will accomplish in terms of 
a monthly income. 

The above case is very simple and ele- 
mentary. However, I selected it pur- 
posely in order to show that this method 
is applicable in the average case as well 
as when dealing with larger estates. 


C. Trust Agreements with Life In- 
surance Companies (option set- 
tlements) Versus Trust Agree- 
ments with Trust Companies. 


It is not possible to give in this article 
a thorough discussion of the relative 
merits of Life Insurance option settle- 
ment agreements as against Trust Agree- 
ments with Trust Companies. However, 
a few points may be mentioned. 

(a) General Estate 

If a man wishes to provide man- 
agement of his estate outside of in- 
surance, the only choice lies be- 
tween an individual as a trustee 
and a trust company. In most 
cases the trust company will per- 
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form the better service. 

If a client has over, let us say, 
$5,000 of general estate, such an 
agreement should be considered. 
Insurance Estate 

If the insurance estate is rela- 
tively small—under $20,000—it will 
usually be best to make all ar- 
rangements with the life insurance 
companies, unless the particular 
problem is such that a very great 
deal of flexibility is needed. An- 
other possible exception is the case 
where the insurance estate is a 
small portion of the total estate, in 
which case it may be simpler to 
handle both as one unit under a 
trust agreement with a trust com- 


(b 


~~ 


pany. 
In the case of larger insurance 
estates, consideration should be 


given to a combination of option 
settlements and a trust agreement 
with a trust company. A logical 
division can often be worked out 
on the basis of leaving all funds 
that are needed very flexibly with 
the trust company (cash require- 
ments, emergency fund, funds for 
the children), and of making cer- 
tain of a life income for the wife 
through life income option settle- 
ments. In this case, all the small 
policies that are often awkward to 
handle on option settlements can 
be turned over as a group to the 
trust company. 


D. How to Take Care of All 
“Needs” by Means of Trust 
Agreements. 


In the average case, the following - 
“needs” must be considered :— 

(1) Clean up fund. 

(2) Income during the dependency pe- 
riod. Sufficient income should be 
provided, if possible, to keep the 
family together until the youngest 
child reaches age 21. If not pos- 
sible, until youngest ‘child reaches 
18. If this is not possible either, 
until oldest child reaches age 21 or 
18 and can help to support the 
family. 


(3) Life income for wife. This can be 
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smaller than the dependency period 
income, but must be certain to last 
as long as the wife may live. 

(4) Emergency fund—to take care of 
extra expenses due to illness, etc. 
A few thousand dollars should be 
set aside for this purpose in the 
average case. 
(5) College education of children. 
Clean Up Fund 


The needs are given in the order of 
importance. Often it will not be possible 
to take care of them all with the exist- 
ing estate. In the following paragraphs, 
an attempt will be made to show very 
briefly how either option settlements or 
provisions in a trust with a trust com- 
pany can take care of these various 
needs. 

(1) Clean Up Fund 

If funds are left with life insur- 
ance companies: Pay in cash to wife, 
otherwise to the estate. Do not name 
children as contingent beneficiaries 
since children’s funds cannot be used 
to pay debts and taxes of the estate 
(in case the wife is not living at the 
time of husband’s death). 


If funds are left with the trust 
company; trust agreement should 
have provision so that trustee is em- 
powered to loan money to the gen- 
eral estate or to purchase assets from 
it. In this case, some cash should 
be made payable directly to the wife 
for readjustment expenses. 

(2) Dependency Period Income 

If with life insurance companies: 
Provide regular monthly income. 
Stipulate payments of definite 
amounts until funds are exhausted; 
or stipulate equal monthly instal- 
ments to a certain date. In case 
wife dies before the funds are ex- 
hausted, the remaining instalments 
to be continued to the surviving chil- 
dren in equal shares. 

If with trust company: It is usu- 
ally best not to stipulate the amounts 
but have the entire income go to the 
family, plus such portions of princi- 
pal as are needed for comfortable 
support, welfare, etc. 

(3) Life Income for Wife 
pendency Period 

If with life insurance: In case the 
wife is 45 years of age or more, pro- 
vide life income from date of the 
client’s death, with as many years 
certain as seems desirable. If the 
wife is young and children are small, 
it is usually better to leave funds on 
interest until the end of the de- 
pendency period, giving the wife the 
privilege of converting the funds to 
a life income at that time. If the 
children should help to support the 
home at that time, the wife may pre- 
fer to continue to use interest only 
and to preserve the capital for the 
children. In either case, provisions 
should be added as to how to pay the 
remaining funds to the children in 
case of the wife’s death. 

If with trust company: As stated 
previously, it is best not to leave this 
portion of the funds with the trust 
company, unless the estate is large 
enough so that the income alone— 
without use of principal—will easily 
take care of the family. 

Emergency Fund 

If left with insurance companies: 
Leave fund on interest, subject to 
withdrawals that are limited to a cer- 
tain maximum amount in any one 
year. In the event of the wife’s 
death, the same withdrawal privileges 
to be given to the children (through 
the guardian appointed in the will). 
_If with trust company: A provi- 
sion must be incorporated in the 
agreement, empowering the trustee 
to use portions of principal for emer- 
gencies, comfortable support, etc. No 
definite amounts need to be specified 
_. In the average case. 

(5) College Education for the Children 

If left with the insurance compa- 
nies: Make interest payable to wife 
until child reaches age 18, then pay 
in monthly or semi-annual instal- 
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rt Photographs by OWEN SMITH 


Make Him Known to 


Taking artistic photographs, not only 
of odd corners of Manhattan but also 
of natural settings and animals, is the 
hobby of Owen M. Smith, New York 
City insurance broker of 99 John Street. 
It is a hobby that has been strong with 
him since college days, and he is both 
too fond of it and too proficient at it 
not to make some use of his hobby in 
selling life insurance. He is using it to 
good advantage to make himself known 
to prospects. 

Mr. Smith’s cameras (he uses two) get 
at least one unusual picture every month 
and the best picture of the month is re- 
produced on a card or blotter-calendar 
for the month coming and sent out to 
clientele and prospects. 

Explaining how he came to use the 
camera approach Mr. Smith said that 
when he first entered the life insurance: 
business in New York he would call on 
a man, have a pleasant interview but 
usually be put off, as most of his pros- 
pects were young college men just start- 
ing and not yet making much money. 

Was Art Editor in Dartmouth 


When he would call again some time 
later he would find that the prospect 
had completely forgotten him. A num- 
ber of agents would probably have been 
in during the time elapsed and there was 
nothing about Mr. Smith sufficient te 
make an impression that would over- 
shadow all the others. 

He, therefore, determined to get and 
keep his name before these prospects in 
an unusual way. At Dartmouth he had 
been pictorial editor of several of «the 
college papers due to his expertness with 
a camera. He decided to capitalize upon 
this hobby of his. 

The first calendar cards he sent out 
had the actual photographic prints proc 
essed right onto the calendar; in other 
words the calendar itself was a photo- 
graph. As his clientele grew this proved 
too difficult and too expensive so that 
today the photographs are carefully re- 
produced by photo-engraving. 

The success of the photo-calendar has 
been such that a third of Mr. Smith’s 
business comes in via the telephone. 

- Many people ask him, “When do you 
find time to take these pictures?” 

His answer is “All the time.” He has 
a miniature camera that he always car- 
ries with him, ready for the chance shot 
that may turn out to be a masterpiece 
These small pictures are very sharp and 
can be enlarged to much greater size. 
He also has a larger camera for difficult 
work. 

In addition to the recognition given 
his photography at Dartmouth, from 
which he was graduated in 1923, he has 
won a number of prizes in amateur com- 


ments to the child over a four or six 
year period. In the event of the 
child’s death, the fund to be payable 
to the wife. If the total insurance 
estate is apt to be inadequate in 
case unusual situations arise, it is a 
good plan to give the wife the right 
to withdraw certain portions of the 
educational fund in earlier years, as 
it always is more important to ade- 
quately support the family while the 
children are small than to give them 
an education afterward. 

If with trust company: The agree- 
ment should contain a provision em- 
powering the trustee to use portions 
of principal for the education of the 
children. The amounts and the date 
at which they are to be used usually 
need not be specified, but should be 
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PLANS YOUR INSURANCE TO INSURE YOUR PLANS 





Two of Owen Smith’s best-liked pictures are “The Ship-Chandler’s Cat” and 
“Birds on a Wire,” above and below, left. Upper right is the whole of one calen- 
dar. Lower right is Mr. Smith looking for animal subjects in the Maine woods. 


petitions. He has been in the life in- 
surance business six years. 


Mr. Smith has another hobby; he hunts 


with the gun as well as the camera and 
is familiar with most of the real woods 
of New England and New York. 





left to the discretion of the trustee. 


All of the above suggestions are ad- 
mittedly very sketchy, but they may 
serve to illustrate the advantages of 
planning an estate through trust agree- 
ments. 


E. Attitude of the Client and the 
Beneficiary Toward Trust Agree- 
ments. 


Most men and their families will usu- 
ally react very favorably if the idea of 
providing management of the insurance 
proceeds is suggested. Particularly today 
the average person realizes the great dif- 
ficulty encountered in finding safe invest- 
ments yielding a fair return, and the ne- 
cessity of constantly watching these in- 
vestments because of changing condi- 


tions. Life insurance companies and 
trust companies are organized to perform 
this service as well as is humanly pos- 
sible. 

Besides, the idea of the family getting 
a check the first of each month even 
after the breadwinner is gone will ap- 
peal to most men—how else can a fam- 
ily budget their expenses? 

The objection most generally raised by 
clients is the one that it is difficult to 
foresee all contingencies that may arise 
over the lifetime of one’s family. This 
point of view is very reasonable. How- 
ever, a life underwriter who thoroughly 
understands the subject will work out a 
plan that is sufficiently flexible. He will 
make his client realize that too much 
flexibility may defeat the whole purpose 
for which he carries insurance. 
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Probably one of the most significant 
changes in the life insurance business 
during the last decade has been the 
growth in the sale of all kinds of annu- 
ities as the following figures represent- 
ing the new premiums paid for annuities 


in sixteen prominent companies will 
show: 
First Year Annu- 
Year ity Premiums 
Eo we siatante-aoak eaten $ 9,408,801 
ER ee 96,638,352 
EER es 157,521,462 


These figures indicate that a great 
many of the field representatives are 
spending a greater time on the solicita- 
tion of this type of business than hith- 
erto and this is reflected in the income 
account in the annual statements of the 
various companies. In one large mutual 
company the percentage of new premi- 
ums has changed so that, whereas in 
1929 the new premiums for life insurance 
represented 84% of the total new premi- 
ums, at the present time this ratio has 
shrunk to 45%. 


Combined Experience of Three 
Companies 


The following figures represent the 
combined experience of three companies 
writing annuity business and at the same 
time receiving a substantial volume of 
life business. The companies included 
are a medium-sized mutual company, a 
large mutual company and a large non- 
participating company. 


Percentage 
—of New Premiums— 
Life 

Year Insurance Annuities 
ere 87% 13% 
ae 67 33 
a 42 58 
ae 43 57 
See 27 73 


The general agent or manager who is 
thinking of the future of his life insur- 
ance business must, therefore, have con- 
sidered, especially during the past year, 
the question of how this trend of the 
business was going to affect him and 
whether he could afford to allow his men 
to spend so much time in the solicita- 
tion of annuity contracts to the obvious 
detriment of his life insurance business 
which is, after all, his main concern. 

The depression with the consequent 
depreciation of many securities, hitherto 
considered first-class, and the lower rates 
of interest available on safe investments 
has doubtless largely created the demand 
for annuities. The fact that the life in- 
surance companies have come through 
this economic experience so well has de- 
veloped confidence in them on the part 
of the public and so anything in the na- 
ture of an investment which, at the same 
time, is secured by a life insurance com- 
pany, has a very strong appeal, all of 
which is very evident from the figures 
before us. 


Reason for Strength of Life Insurance 


However, the companies are in the 
business mainly to sell life insurance and 
the strength of the institution has, I be- 
lieve, been largely created by the fact 
they have in the main stuck to the busi- 
ness of life insurance. Their investment 
Program and the consequent financial po- 
sition are based upon the conditions that 








The TREND in the ANNUITY BUSINESS 


By Alexander T. MacLean 


Second Vice-President and Actuary, Massachusetts Mutual Life 


fit the particular circumstances of life 
insurance and the past few years have 
shown that this type of investment set- 
up has been able to meet the economic 
conditions of the day better than most 
other lines of business. 

Now, I do not mean to suggest that 
there is anything unsafe or unsound in 
selling annuities as such nor do I fail to 
realize that during the past year or so 
it was desirable that the sales forces 
have something of this sort to sell. This 
was evident to all of us. It is, however, 
a very different question as to whether 
a permanently profitable and sound gen- 
eral agency or branch office can be de- 
veloped under conditions where the ma- 
jority of sales are of the annuity type. 
It would seem to me to be well worth 
while for all agency managers and agents 
to give this matter very serious thought 
and consider where this new sales trend 
is going to lead both themselves and 
their agencies. 

Growing Popularity of Two Types of 

Annuities 

There are two types of annuities which 
have become increasingly popular: 

(1) The regular Life Annuity under 
which by payment of a single sum an 
income is guaranteed for the life of the 
annuitant, and 

(2) The Retirement Annuity type un- 
der which, by payment of an annual pre- 
mium, a certain income is guaranteed 
upon attainment of a certain age. 

The first of these contracts has always 
been popular in countries such as Great 
Britain, where the general rate of inter- 
est has been low. Apart from other cir- 
cumstances, the fall in the general rate 
of interest in the United States has un- 
questionably made this contract more 
saleable than it hitherto has been. 

The Basis of Yield 

Now, in all these investment types of 
contracts, the additions to the net pre- 
miums for the cost of selling and of 
operation in general have to be ‘cut to 
a minimum because in the last analysis 
they are sold on the basis of the yield 
to the purchaser. 

Any sales plan costs money and some 
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expense must be incurred to put any life 
insurance or annuity contract on the 
market. 

The more expense is charged up to 
the contract or the more margin taken, 
the less the yield. It is to the interest 
of the management and, of course, to the 
sales force if they desire a saleable prop- 
osition, to have the cost of selling re- 
duced to a minimum basis. It is not 
difficult to see, therefore, that this type 
of contract cannot be as productive on a 
time basis to the salesman, as other 
types where the margin is, for good and 
sufficient reasons, larger and where the 
element of interest yield alone is not the 
natural standard of comparison. 

Furthermore, in the case of the Single 
Premium Annuity the element of re- 
newal commission is entirely absent and 
the agent who devotes his time to this 
business is not building up as much for 
the future as he would develop in the 
same time in the field of life insurance 
proper. From the company’s point of 
view, the annuity, while superficially a 
transaction involving the probabilities of 
life of the annuitant, is nonetheless a 
materially different contract from a life 
policy. 

Mortality 


In the first place, the company has no 
say in the matter of the type of risk 
offered. The record of the past shows 
that the annuity purchaser has been of 
a particularly self-selective type and the 
experience has been that, in spite of con- 
tinued increases in rates, a loss from 
mortality is the general result. 

For the past few years when the inter- 
est rates have been relatively high, the 
interest earned in excess of that assumed 
in the premium calculations, was suffi- 
cient to take care of the actual mortal- 
ity, or at least gave rise to a situation 
where no material loss arose on the an- 
nuity transactions as a whole. With the 
fall in the rate of interest, however, the 
question of the practical possibility of 
the continued and increasing sale of an- 
nuities becomes a serious one. It is un- 
likely that the companies can make the 
progress they have made or give the 
same satisfaction to their policyholders 
if the annuity business continues to in- 
crease in the proportion that it has in 
the last few years without increased an- 
nuity rates which, of course, mean a less 
saleable contract. 

Furthermore, one of the principal fea- 
tures of the progressive life insurance 
company generally is that its income has 
been greater than its outgo. Securities 
have not as a rule had to be sold to 
meet current expenses. Payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries have been 
more than met out of current income, 
and, in general, longer-term securities 
could be purchased with safety. The 
majority of the investments of the life 
insurance companies could thus be made 
in investments which, while entirely safe, 
would nevertheless yield a slightly high- 
er rate than was currently available for 
the shorter-term securities. 


What Future May Hold Forth 


In the last few years the influx of an- 
nuity business has undoubtedly helped to 
maintain an excess of income over ex- 
penditures, but it is not difficult to sce 
that the time might very readily come, 
even in the case of a progressive com- 
when the income would be less 


pany, 





than the outgo. This would mean a re- 
vision of the financial policy of the in- 
stitution, larger bank balances would 
have to be carried, and a greater propor- 
tion of short-term securities, readily con- 
vertible and, therefore, of a lower yield 
type, would have to be purchased. This 
again would lead to a higher cost of in- 
surance to those who hold life insurance 
policies arising simply out of the neces- 
sity of safeguarding the company as a 
result of its development of the annuity 
business. 

It is possible, of course, that annuity 
business be written on a basis that would 
have a direct relationship to the life in- 
surance business. It would seem, how- 
ever, -that to make an annuity a prac- 
tical proposition to sell and at the same 
time sell it under conditions that would 
not cause any strain to the policyholders 
of the company is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult thing to do. 

The Participating Basis Suggestion 


It has, of course, been suggested that 
the annuity could be written on the par- 
ticipating basis, charging a higher rate, 
but paying back to the policyholder the 
excess interest earnings as well as any 
savings in mortality. As far as excess 
interest earnings are concerned, even in 
the case of a participating annuity, the 
rate of interest used in the premium cal- 
culations could not be too far away from 
the probable interest earnings of the 
company. This would mean, therefore, 
that any dividend paid would be rela- 
tively small. With reference to mortal- 
ity savings, I think that the best thar 
we could hope for is that we might break 
even in this department. 

The practical objection to this plan is 
that the guaranteed income to the annui- 
tant would appear so small in relation to 
the income obtainable on the non-partici- 
pating plan and to other investments in 
general that, as far as the field force 
of the company is concerned, the result 
would not be very satisfactory. It is only 
fair to say, however, that this has not, 
as far as I know, ever been tried on a 
sufficiently large scale and with a suffi- 
ciently aggressive field force behind it to 
prove the practicability of the plan. 


Retirement Annuities 


Turning now to the Retirement An- 
nuity, which is simply a savings propo- 
sition under which a certain amount of 
money is accumulated and at a certain 
age applied to purchase an annuity at a 
certain guaranteed rate. The same re- 
marks in general apply. 

Here again, in order to make the prop- 
osition a saleable one, the cost of sell- 
ing has to be reduced to a minimum and, 
of course, in this case some renewal com- 
mission may be paid, but of necessity it 
must be smaller than that paid under the 
life insurance plan. In fact, only re- 
cently one of the prominent insurance 
departments has raised this question as 
to the amount that may be paid as re- 
newal commissions under Retirement 
Annuities. In considering the expense, it 
should also be borne in mind that the 
increased taxation has added to the cost 
of operating these contracts. 


Single Premium Annuities 


As in the case of the single premium 
annuities, I think that we must face the 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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The Hich Cost of Being and Remaining 


By G. Franklin Ream 


Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, Mutual Benefit 


The greatest weakness of the life in- 
surance man today is not in his knowl- 
edge of the business—not in his unfamil- 
iarity with successful selling ideas and 
methods—not in his limitations in_per- 
sonal ability—it is in the fact that he is, 
and continues to be, unsystematic. 

What is it to be unsystematic? Men 
are unsystematic when they Go not bring 
their ideas, their methods, their time and 
themselves under the rigorous rules and 
regulations of intelligent action. They 
are unsystematic when they ignore those 
things which are known to bring suc- 
cess and instead lean heavily on the pos- 
sibilities of luck. Men are unsytematic 
when they regard as too irksome the or- 
dinary paths of routine work, and pre- 
fer to look for short cuts and to play 
their hunches. Men are unsystematic 
when they refuse to be guided by the 
good examples of men who have risen 
through long devotion to the mastering 
of specific selling methods and hope for 
success by relying on sudden inspirations 
and flashes of genius in the heat of the 
interview. Men are unsystematic when 
they look upon the standard require- 
ments of success as unwelcome drudgery 
—proper enough for others but unnec- 
essary for themselves; when they feel 
that personal freedom for their own 
whims and impulses is for them the real 
way of comfort and happiness; when 
their attitude toward success in this busi- 
ness is one of open receptivity in case 
success sees fit to knock at their door, 
but they insist that they must not be 
disturbed in their hit-and-miss methods 
and their work-when-I-feel-like-it dispo- 
sition toward the opportunities of the 
day. 

Lack of System Has Its Price 


This unsystematic way of doing things 

—with all its luxury of ease and freedom 
of action—is open to choice, but not a 
free choice. It has its price just as truly 
as success has its price. All our lives 
we have known that he who wins must 
pay the costs—but we have not realized 
that when we flee from the costs of suc- 
cess we deliberately incur the costs of 
its opposite. We may make the choice 
we please but we must pay the cost of 
the choice made. 
_ What is the cost of being and remain- 
ing unsystematic? If we remain unsys- 
tematic there is bound to be a cost in 
the volume of business we do not write. 
Volume is the result of the correct com- 
binations of ideas, methods, personality 
and time. If any one of these elements 
is not used in its true proportion the 
volume of our business is sure to suffer. 
The unsystematic man knows no correct 
combinations. He refuses to follow any 
formula and no matter how brilliant he 
may be he pays in volume for his re- 
fusal. How much that cost is every man 
must figure out for himself. Let him 
take the volume he has already secured 
on the basis of the time he has put in 
and let him multiply it by the time he 
could have put in if he had been system- 
atic. He will begin to see the stagger- 
ing size of the cost in volume which he 
IS paying. 


General Haphazardness 


If we remain unsystematic there will 
be a cost also in the quality of business 
we write. Haphazard men in the life 
insurance business will be likely to sell 
the haphazard type of prospect. The 


highly organized business executive and 
all the life insurance which is under his 
control will be won by the highly or- 
ganized life insurance representative. 
Until an agent makes himself unusual, 
he cannot expect to secure the unusual 
type of business. If he has chosen for 
himself the easy road he must be satis- 
fied with the size and type of business 
which is easily written. But in doing so 
he passes up many of the fields where 
there is the greatest thrill of success 
and the greatest profit. He foregoes hav- 
ing client relations with the business 
leaders of the day and must be content 
to associate with the policyholders who 
belong to the bewildered mass of men 
who are just struggling along. The un- 
systematic agent plods in the street and 
looks wistfully at the palatial structures 
of architectural splendor that tower 
above him. 

If we remain unsystematic we are go- 
ing to continue to work in the paths 
that are already filled and rapidly be- 
coming fuller of other life insurance men 
who are the unwelcome, non-contributing 
annoyances to whom telephone girls are 
instructed to refuse any admittance. Un- 
less we have something or can do some- 
thing to make us different from these 
hundreds of sidewalk pounders our daily 
task is a hard one. It is made so by 
both the atmosphere which these men 
create and by the actual competition 
which results because of them. But if 
by being different, by having some 
knowledge, some prestige, some service, 
some asset that is the result of a price 
a lazy man does not want to pay, we 
can rise above all this herd, we will find 
an atmosphere of new freedom, of less 
competition, of a friendlier business re- 
lation that will contribute vastly to our 
happiness and to results in our work. If 
we prefer to be unsystematic we must 
remain in the herd. It is a part of the 
price we must pay. 

The Loss of Reputation 

If we remain unsystematic we pay a 
cost in the reputation as a life insurance 
man which we do not achieve. Before 
a man is in this business many years 
he discovers that what men say about 
him and the recommendations which men 
voluntarily make of him are among his 
most valuable assets. There is a limit 
to what a man can do, unaided and with- 
out endorsements, but when a man is 
reinforced by enthusiastic commendations 
from men of consequence he moves with 
ease into their circle of business associ- 
ates and operates at once upon a ready- 
made basis of confidence. He receives 
prospects of the exclusive variety, and 
of high buying power. He finds himself 
in the realm where the endless chain of 
endorsement makes the writing of busi- 
ness easy and is seldom attended by the 
griefs of competition. This is the pres- 
tige of the man who is known as the 
“best life insurance man in the city.” A 
title he has earned because he has 
learned how to work and how to bring 
all he knows under the regulations of 
system. 

If we remain unsystematic our pros- 
pecting is always going to be an uphill 
job. The prospects that are usually the 
most valuable and most highly prized 
are those that are handed to us by our 
boosters. But the unsystematic man 
doesn’t have any boosters. He has a few 
tolerant friends, but when he asks for 


prospects they “can’t think of any.” They 
like him as a friend, but as a life insur- 
ance man they know he is a “flop” and 
they don’t intend to “sick him” on any 
of their friends. This poor, unsystematic 
ne’er-do-well never has any real pros- 
pects suggested to him simply because 
he has never been willing to pay the 
price to earn them. He curses his luck 
instead. But all the time he is paying 
the cost of his unwillingness just the 
same. 
Costs Self-Respect 

If we remain unsystematic we pay a 
cost also in our own estimate of our- 
selves. No matter what kind of a front 
we put up we can’t fool ourselves. We 
know whether we really have anything 
worth while to commend us above the 
common run or whether we are just like 
them. And that inner knowledge of our- 
selves determines our working force. If 
we have preferred to be unsystematic 
instead of paying for real equipment it 
shows up in the “heat of battle,” and our 
own knowledge of what we are defeats 
us. A better man wins. And he was 
picked to win way back there where he 
decided to be systematic in his work 
while we “couldn’t be bothered.” 

If we remain unsystematic we pay also 
in the absence of enthusiasm. All the 
teachers have told us that unless we have 
enthusiasm in our work we are the same 
as bodies without souls. We may look 
the part but we lack the warmth of con- 
viction. We may know the words but 
without enthusiasm they have a hollow 
sound. An enthusiasm is hard to fake. 
We can’t put it on because it springs 
from within—from what we really know 
we are. And when we know we are only 
half the man we might be we lose out 
in comparison to the other man who is 
all we might have been. Enthusiasm dies 
on our lips and we lose the sale. It is 
another of the costs today we didn’t 
reckon on yesterday. 

Damages Morale 

If we remain unsystematic we pay a 
cost in morale and in susceptibility to 
slumps. Intermittent and indifferent suc- 
cess always gives an open door to dis- 
couragement and when discouragement 
becomes deep-seated it lays the blame on 
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UNSYSTEMATIC 


everything and everybody outside our- 
selves. We condemn the business con- 
ditions, we deprecate the “peculiar local 
situations,” we blame the company, we 
assign the cause to the season of the 
year, we say it is the underwriter’s fault, 
we assign fault to the general agency, 
to the other agents, to anybody and any- 
thing except ourselves. A bad case of 
lowered morale is like measles—a man 
breaks out with complaints all over. It 
is a pitiable state of mind. The man is 
miserable and he makes every one around 
him miserable. But he wouldn’t have 
contracted this despicable disease if he 
had been thorough going and regular— 
and systematic. He is laid up for a long 
time in the hospital of disgruntled idle- 
ness all because he refused to be sys- 
tematic. It is another big price to pay, 
and the worst of it is that he continues 
to be susceptible to the same thing over 
and over. He is its most constant, easi- 
cst victim. 

If we remain unsystematic we pay a 
price of forfeited leadership and influ- 
ence in our own agency organization. 
The esteem and admiration of the men 
are bestowed upon those men who are 
the embodiment of the qualities and per- 
formances which are known to belong to 
the ideal. A hollow deference may be paid 
to us because of our seniority. Occa- 
sional praise may be given us over some 
streak of good luck or on account of 
some big case. Once in a while some 
younger man may compliment us by 
asking our advice on some case. But 
true acclaim from the men of the agency 
never goes to the man who is the chronic 
example of unsystematic shiftlessness. In 
the silence of their unexpressed valua- 
tions of men we are lost in the rear 
ranks. 

If we remain unsystematic we also pay 
a cost in the length of our career in the 
life insurance business. Men have en- 
tered the business with the best of in- 
tention of making it their life work. 
They doubtless were thrilled by a vision 
of its possibilities, by its worthiness for 
all of the best that was in them, by its 
high rank in the scope of social service 
and ministrations to the progress of so- 
ciety, but somehow they believed they 
could succeed without taking the road of 
rigorous self-discipline and they chose 
what they thought was the easier way 
of personal freedom in remaining un- 
systematic. Slowly their suspended 
hopes gave way to discontent and dis- 
content became discouragement and fi- 
nally they accepted the conclusion that 
it was a business of delusion and false 
hopes. The career they thought they 
were launching had become a blind alley. 
The lifelong investment had turned out 
to be a short fling in disappointment. 
Then they went somewhere else to try 
again. They and their families had to 
make new social and economic adjust- 
ments of severe embarrassment—all be- 
cause they refused at the beginning to do 
those things which are known to bring 
success. They thought they could get by 
by being unsystematic. It is a delusion 
which has caused more wrecks on the 
shores of life insurance possibilities than 
all other types of storm and stress. It 
counts its annual victims by thousands. 

Easiest Way the Most Difficult 


Being unsystematic looks like the easi- 
est way. It has no rules, it makes no 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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“GUIDE TO COMMISSIONS” 


THIS new sales aid has been devised for producers who 
desire to increase the amount of their life insurance 
commissions. It is a ready-reference guide con- 
taining many sales-producing suggestions on 
Retirement Income Educational Funds, Graded 
Premium Ordinary Life, Family Income, Readjustment 
Income, and Annuities. 


THESE sales helps are available as a monthly 
service of this agency. Producers desiring one of 
these Guides for their office, or who would 
like further information about Connecticut 
Mutual Service are invited to phone, write or see 


WILLARD REGAN 


General Agent 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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The AMORTIZATION RULE: 





It Puts the Brakes on Speculation 


By Percy H. Evans 


Vice-President and Actuary, Northwestern Mutual Life 


All experienced insurance men are fa- 
miliar with the fact that in the valuation 
of a life insurance company’s fixed in- 
terest securities a rule called the amor- 
tization rule is used. 

The amortization principle means noth- 
ing more nor less than the valuation 
of fixed interest securities on an income 
basis. One of my correspondents, a pol- 
icyholder having a large amount of in- 
surance, in commenting upon this rule 
of valuation, said, “I wish I could value 
my assets on that basis,” and I replied 
to him that I saw no reason why he 
should not apply the English doctrine 
and practice. In England, you know, 
they do not speak of a man as worth 
$1,000,000. They discuss him as being 
worth £50,000 or whatever the income 
from his estate may be. I said to this 
correspondent: “I do not see why the 
English method does not apply to your 
case, and why you do not do exactly 
that: value your estate on an income 
basis.” 

A Principle 30 Years Old 


I want agents to keep in mind the fact 
that the amortization principle has been 
in use for thirty years and that it is the 
statutory rule in forty-two states. Il 
want to tell them that because they will 
have use for it; that contrary, to the opin- 
ion of a good many people, including 
many life insurance men, the amortiza- 
ton rule was not adopted for the pur- 
pose of overstating the assets of life in- 
surance companies. That was not the 
origin of the rule at all. 

The rule was adopted as a uniform 
mathematical formula for the valuation 
of all fixed interest securities not in de- 
fault and regarded as amply secured. The 
reason for the adoption of the amorti- 
zation rule is to be found in the New 
York Report for 1907. The Superintend- 
ent of Insurance there said, and in say- 
ing this he gave the reason for the adop- 
tion of this mathematical rule: 

“No life insurance company should be 
permitted to withhold earned surplus 
from policyholders on the grounds that 
the so-called market value of its bonds 
has decreased, and no company should 
be permitted to apportion or divide 
among its policyholders a paper surplus 
created by an advance in the so-called 
market values of its securities.” 

That was the reason the amortization 
rule was adopted, fundamentally; it was 
not adopted for the purpose of helping 
life insurance companies in times of de- 
pression. 

The amortization rule practically says 
to a life insurance company: ““It does 
not matter how cheap you bought your 
bonds, you cannot take credit for the 
increase in the so-called market value 
and at the same time take credit for the 
relatively high interest yield correspond- 
ing to the low purchase price.’ 

It was, in effect, a law and possibly 
the first law, passed to put the brakes 
on speculation. 


Convention Values 


The second point that I want to bring 
out is another thing regarding which 





agents will meet with question and some 
criticism. It has to do with the action of 
the National Convention of State Insur- 
ance Commissioners in adopting what are 
called the convention values for fixed 
interest securities that are not subject 
to amortization because in default or not 
considered well secured. 

The State insurance commissioners 
recognized that the assets of life in- 
surance companies are not on the mar- 
ket; that the common understanding of 
the term “market value” is very loose. 
The expression is not well understood. 
They recognized the fact that a bond 
market implies a buyer for every seller 
and that in times such as we have been 
experiencing that theory was not always 
true. They, therefore, sought to estab- 
lish calculated real values for these se- 


curities that would be reasonable. The 
proof that they were real and reason- 
able is to be found in the fact that 


you find debtors making desperate ef- 
forts to raise cash to meet their obliga- 
tions and creditors making equally des- 
perate efforts to get their money or to 
unload their evidences of debt on some- 
body else. Property is thrown on the 
market; business is at a standstill and 
you have sharp deflation. Then follows 
a long period of slower deflation such 
as we have been going through, fol- 
lowed by a longer painful period of re- 
covery back to a new normal. 

The “New Dealers” think, as I under- 
stand them, that by making some chang- 
es in the structure, they can avoid the 
speculative period and with it the panic 
and deflation periods. I suppose we all 
ought to be devoutly hopeful that they 
can do that, but I am not sure we will 
like the result if they are successful. 
I am inclined to wonder whether we 
would like that new world as well as a 
world where men live dangerously. The 
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within fifteen weeks after the first of 
January quotations for life insurance se- 
curities had improved to a point in 
cess of the values that were fixed by 
Commissioners January 1. That is 
answer to any criticism that may be 
made of the adoption of these so-called 
convention values and do not let anybody 
give you any other. 

During the period 1932 and 1933, we 
had a rather wide correspondence with 
people all over the country relative to 
annual statements. These statements 
were designed to answer questions raised 
by our policyholders. It was a remark- 
able fact that these letters (not many, 
taken as a whole) were from men think- 
ing seriously—they were not carping let- 
ters; they were not complaining letters; 
they were written in the main by sub- 
stantial men who knew what they were 
talking about and who were disturbed; 
who had seen their own assets dimin- 
ish and disappear in many cases. They 
were disturbed about that part of their 
estates that consisted of life insurance 
and these two annual statements were 


prepared in part to answer those 
inquiries. 
Business Cycles 
There are five distinct cycles in the 


business trend. We first start with a 
period called normal, which I suppose 
means “tolerable.” Then the business 
tempo begins to increase and you have-a 
period characterized by more general 
borrowing and speculation. Young men 
are told at that time*that the way to 
be prosperous is to go into debt. By and 
by the debt structure becomes top-heavy 
and you have a crash, and immediately 


human animal seems to be a natural 
gambler. If that is true, possibly it will 
explain the failure of the plan, if it does 
fail. 

Reviews Crash of 1929 


In order to back up some of the things 
I wish to say, I want to search for some 
measure of the deflation that took place 
since the crash in 1929. There are prob- 
ably a good many measures that could 
be found, but I have selected this one: 

Some 1,300 issues of stock listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange in 1929 had 
at that time a so-called market value of 
eighty-nine billion dollars. By July, 
1932, the total had dropped to sixteen 
billion dollars, a deflation of four-fifths 
of the value. By April, 1934, this list 
had increased in nominal market value 
to thirty-seven billion dollars and it is 
a remarkable fact that this thirty-seven 
billion dollars was about the list value 
of these securities in 1926. This raises 
the question that if these stocks were 
worth in 1934 as much as they were in 
1926 why cannot we take a dose of bromo 
seltzer and forget about the hangover of 
the last two or three years? That would 
be an interesting topic to pursue. I sup- 
pose the reason for it is that a great 
many of these securities have changed 
hands in the meantime and there are a 
lot of other assets that are in process 
of changing hands with considerable re- 
sistance; resistance finding its expres- 
- for example, in the Frazier-Lemke 

ill. 

Of course, the deflation in the value of 
bonds and real-estate was nothing like 
the deflation in these sensitive stock 
equities, but it was sufficient to put fear 
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into the hearts of a great many people 
and a good many of them, as I have said 
wrote to the home office to know how 
safe we thought their life insurance es- 
tates might be. You will remember that 
there was a book written on the subject 
and it had considerable popular appeal 
(so much so that you could buy it in the 
railroad stations!). We did not like it 
very well, but this bird had a peach of 
a title, and the title was, “How Safe Is 
Life Insurance ?” 

That is a very difficult question to an- 
swer, “How Safe Is Life Insurance?” It 
is a good deal like arguing about the vir- 
tue of a virtuous woman or how honest 
is an honest man ?—you have not much 
to hang an argument on! These an- 
nual statements that I have referred to 
several times were intended to give a 
partial answer, and you will remember in 
these annual statements the idea was put 
forth that the maximum effect of the 
conditions with which we were faced 
would be to increase the cost of insur- 
ance but without effect on the safety of 
iife insurance. 

We know we have just come through 
the worst war the world has ever known; 
we have come part way through the 
worst depression the world has ever ex- 
perienced and, of course, there have been 
losses. To expect anything else would 
be absurd, but I want you to get in your 
minds this fact, that not all of the as- 
set adjustments that appear in annual 
statements of life insurance companies 
are real losses; a lot of them are only 
paper losses, and I am willing to make 
an offhand guess which I will retract 
when I am proven wrong, that probably 
not over 20% of these asset adjustments 
will turn out in the long run to be real 
losses, the other 80% will turn out to 
be merely paper losses.” 

Now I want to give readers of The 
Gold Book in rather more detail some 
measure of the safety of life insurance 
as exemplified by a life insurance com- 
pany with whose affairs I have a rather 
intimate acquaintance. That company 
had $888,000,000 of assets, which included 
$58,000,000 of surplus. During the inter- 
vals from December 31, 1929, to the end 
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KELSO’S 


Three 


Months’ HOLIDAYS 


Follow $20,000 Premium (Quotas 


Few insurance agents manage their 
own destiny more successfully than does 
M. W. Kelly Kelso, an Equitable Life 
Insurance Society agent in Pasadena, 
Cal., who devotes three months a year to 
leisure, which time he does not take off, 
however, if he hits below $20,000 of paid 
premiums each year. His goal is between 
$20,000 and $25,000 and he pays for the 
latter sum more often than he does the 
former. 

The three months are spent largely in 
foreign travel for change of scene, letting 
down of pace, storing up of a reservoir 
of pep when he returns, and for broaden- 
ing of viewpoint. The first year he left 
the country was to visit the West Indies 
and the Canal Zone. On the second trip 
he went to Bermuda. The third trip—in 
1933—took him to the Philippines, China, 
Japan and Hawaii. He is now in Rus- 
sia, and while abroad will visit England, 
Germany and Italy as well. Next year 
he will go either to Rio de Janeiro or 
return to the Orient. He hasn’t fallen 
down on his quota yet. 

Why He Goes Abroad 

“How did I get the idea of working 
full pressure for nine months and then 
forgetting about insurance for three 
months?” he commented to The Gold 
Book. “It was because I saw so many 
men burn themselves out; consuming the 
candle at both ends. I thought, too, of 
Harry B. Rosen, for years the cham- 
pion insurance agent, who died before 
he should; and of our own Sam Vogel- 
sang in Philadelphia. I knew I could 


work nine months just as hard as I 
could and loaf three months and still 
keep faith with myself. 

“When I have clicked with my quota 
of premiums I am ready to go, but sys- 
tematizing my life as I have done you 
can readily see that if I were falling 
down on the job I could not be happy 





Travel is the hobby of M. W. Kelly Kelso of Pasadena, but he must meet his quota 
during nine months before he will travel for remaining three 


while away. To take a vacation while 
work is undone, when things that have 
been planned do not materialize, is not 
a pleasure.” 

Mr. Kelso went through the high 
school at Grand Island, Neb., and Grand 
Island College, after which he joined the 
Equitable, working under George Cow- 
ton, district manager for the Equitable, 
and Forrest Croxson, agency manager, 
the latter at Omaha. It was the year 
1916; and two years later he joined the 
marines during the World War. On the 
first day he returned he was made dis- 
trict manager for southeastern Nebraska. 
From 1919 to 1926 he did organization 
work, opening new territory for the So- 
ciety and then, at the request of George 
Rathbone, general agent, Equitable So- 
ciety, he was transferred to Pasadena 
where Mr. Rathbone had opened a 
branch. 


Averages 150 Policies a Year 


In paid production Mr. Kelso does 
from $500,000 to $800,000 annually, but he 
gauges production only by the amount of 
his premiums. He manages to average 
about 150 policies a year and in June, 
1934, paid for twenty-eight. Nearly all 
of his business is repeat, his best cus- 
tomers being his clients. He works large- 
ly on a system of having his clients on 
a budget plan. 

Mr. Kelso believes more men would be 
successful if discipline in the business 
had more iron in it, and he thinks that 
the less time agents sit in the office the 
better for all. A little bit of this Simon 
Legree stuff from the general agent, 
manager or district manager will go a 
long way, he thinks. An incident which 
did him a world of good in the early 
Nebraska days was when he turned in 
an application with a check for more 
than $4,000 attached and then waited for 
the bouquets. Instead he got a letter 
from his chief saying, “That was a nice 
app. you wrote, but for all I know it 
was just an accident. Get another one 
like it or of pretty good size and show 
me that it wasn’t a stroke of luck or 
that you just stumbled upon this case.” 

Kelso said the reaction was a blow, but 
it turned out to be the kind of discipline 
he needed. 





Amortization 

(Continued from Page 55) 
of 1933, the company paid $173,000,000 in 
dividends, and it ended the year 1933 
with the same $58,000,000 of surplus. It 
will thus be seen that the company could 
have made an absolute bonfire of nearly 
25% of its assets and still have been 
safe. 

What about the year 1933, alone? That 
year was the worst deflation year of the 
lot. The real and paper losses for 1933 
were the largest and, yet, in spite of the 
fact, and including all of the paper as 
well as the real losses, the total was 
only 1% of the company’s ledger assets. 


One per cent of the company’s ledger 


assets represented the real and paper 


deflation of the year 1933. Now, of 
course, I realize that 1% of “a billion 
dollar estate” is a lot of money, but large 
as the sum is in those terms, it repre- 
sented only 2/10 of the company’s sur- 
plus earnings for the year; or, to be 
exact, 221%4% of the company’s earned 
surplus for the year was sufficient to 
cover the asset adjustments of the bad 
year 1933. If you had $100 and lost $1, 
you would not think your safety was in 
jeopardy, would you? 


Proud of Safety of the Institution 


To what extent does 1% of the ledger 
assets of a company of this size affect 
the safety of life insurance, as repre- 
sented by the company ? Twenty-two and 
a half per cent of the surplus earnings 
for the year covered the asset adjust- 
ments. The particular company I am 
discussing reduced its-dividends for that 
year 25%. That shows that in recom- 


mending a 25% adjustment the actuary 
made a mistake; the figure should have 
been 221%. 

What is the relationship of this situa- 
tion to institutional safety, the safety of 
the institution of life insurance? I have 
said to you that the asset adjustments 
of one company during the worst year 
were only 1% of the ledger assets or 
22% of the current earnings. In order 
to see what the situation was _ institu- 
tionally, I examined the reports of 
twenty of the leading companies holding 
ten billion dollars of assets, and I found 
that the asset adjustments of all those 
companies amounted to only 1.24% of 
their ledger assets. Again, 1.24% of ten 
billion dollars is a lot of money, but after 
all, it was only 40% of the surplus earn- 
ings of these companies during the year. 

Is this the complete story? Not quite. 
What about some twenty-two companies 
that folded up during this time? I want 


to call your attention to the fact that in 
1900 the Spectator Co. listed sixty-five 
companies doing an Ordinary business; 
in 1933, the Spectator Co. listed 274 com- 
panies doing an Ordinary business, an 
increase of 209 companies during the 
thirty-four-year period. The record in- 
dicates that some twenty-two companies 
have either reinsured, reorganized or in 
some other way salvaged their business, 
but the remarkable thing is that under 
the conditions that existed, there were 
only twenty-two. These twenty-two were 
part of the 209 increase since 1900. The 
majority of them were companies which 
were generally unknown to readers of 
The Gold Book. I know that most of 
them were organized by promoters for 
the promoters’ benefit; many of them 
operating under methods that were 
known in the business to be of doubtful 
soundness, so the amazing thing is that 
so few failed. 
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FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


For the INSURED... 


The MOST Insurance for the LEAST amount of 


money: 


PARTICIPATING INSURANCE — AT 
virtually non-participating rates — maxi- 
mum insurance at the outset. 


DIVIDENDS—May be used to purchase 
TERM INSURANCE without examination, 
a feature offered by no other company. 


FAMILY INCOME POLICY—providing 
double the usual protection. This great 
policy was originated and introduced by 
the Continental American and is issued 
on the 10-15-20 Year plans to age 60. 


SPECIAL LOW RATE BUSINESS POLICY 


for individuals, partnerships and corpora- 


For the FIELD MAN.. 


Association with a Company which offers: 


Unusual strength and growth. 


Unique sales plan that assures results. 


Specialization almost exclusively in Pre- 
ferred Risks. (Largest average size ordi- 
nary policy of any company.) 

No reduction in commissions on preferred 
class business, upon which the Company 
Specializes. 


Margin of safety more than twice as great 
as the average. 


Service Department for business partner- 
ship, corporation and inheritance tax 
problems. 





tions. 








ALL STANDARD AND PREFERRED POLI- 


CIES with premium higher than ordinary 
life may be automatically reduced to 
whole life without examination at any time 
after second year, at rates lower than the 
ordinary life rate would have been at 
original age of issue. 








In addition to the usual first year and re- 
newal commissions, the Company gives a 
Service Salary. This is an extra reward 
over and above the usual commissions for 
continuous and efficient service; virtually 
a pension at age 60. A Booklet entitled, 
"An Extra Reward for the Life Insurance 
Man of Character and Ability,"" describes 
this marvelous contract in detail. 











INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


A thorough training in the fundamentals of Life Insurance. An exclusive 
Sales Manual and Agents’ Portfolio gives immediate and permanent 


results. 


Wilmington 


SAMUEL BRANDWEIN 
Manager—Uptown Office 


10 East 40th St., New York 
Lexington 2-5770 





MOSKOWITZ AND AINBINDER 


Managers—Newark Office 


17 Academy Street, Newark 


Market 2-1835 


FAAMERICAN 


COMPANY 


Delaware 


ROBERT KRUH 
Manager—Brooklyn Office 


26 Court Street, Brooklyn 
Main 4-6737 


HANCEL-LAUER AGENCY 


Managers—Downtown Office 


120 Broadway, New York 


Rector 2-2047 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR MEN OF VISION & INTELLIGENCE! 





ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMILY INCOME POLICY-27 YEARS OF REMARKABLE AND SOLID GROWTH 
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Four HORSEMEN of Production 


A Quartet of Star Salesmen Constitute A Decidedly Unique Life Insurance 
Sales Crew; Telling Who They Are and Something About the Philosophy 
Of Life and Work That Makes Them Outstandingly Successful 


Riding their spirited steeds at a hard 
gallop, New York’s “Four Horsemen of 
Life Insurance” are sweeping through 
the highways and by-ways of that great 
city bringing peace, contentment, finan- 
cial security and happiness in vivid con- 
trast to the fictional Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse who, in the vision of St. 
John, sought desperately to lay waste to 
the world by War, Pestilence, Famine 
and Death. 

These four men have the unique dis- 
tinction of composing the entire sales 
staff of one agency. As a combination 
as well as individuals they rank among 
the leading underwriters of the country. 
Headed by H. H. Pennock, general agent 
for the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
whose offices are at 50 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, these insurance Four 
Horsemen are: Lloyd H. Bunting, Wil- 
liam T. Hart, Keith Morgan and Vash 
Young. During the last ten years they 
have put on the books of the Equitable 
alone a total of over $21,000,000 of life 
insurance and annuity business with pre- 
miums amounting to nearly $8,500,000. 


W. T. Hart’s Start Was in a Tailor Shop 


Dean of the Four in point of service, 
“Bill” Hart began his association with 
Mr. Pennock in 1914. As a lad, Hart 
liad a job making himself generally use- 
ful in a tailor shop near the Wall Street 
financial district, his principal assignment 
being to keep a razor edge pressed into 
the sartorial appendages of the tailor’s 
best dressed customer. This customer, 
with cyclonic speed, would rush into the 
shop, call for a fresh suit and rush out 
again. To meet these surprise visits, 
Hart developed all the technique of a 
quick change artist and pleased the 
shop’s star patron no end. One day as 
the latter disappeared with coat-tails fly- 
ing, he directed this parting shot at Hart: 
“Boy, if you ever want a good job, come 
to me.” The customer was Mr. Pen- 
nock and Hart wanted the job. He got 
it and made so good that Mr. Pennock 
Promoted him to be assistant manager of 
the agency, which position he now holds. 

Hart says himself that he is not a spec- 
tacular personal producer. “I’m a sort 
of ‘mop-up’ man,” he confessed with a 
grin. Nevertheless, there are many sea- 
soned life underwriters who would be 
proud of Hart’s record as a salesman. 
He has built up a clientele of some 300 
substantial buyers of life insurance and 
annuities and has placed with the Equit- 
able about $3,000,000 of business in the 
last ten years. Hart can generally be 
found listed with the Quarter Million or 
Half-Million Dollar Men in the Equit- 
able. As an executive and a co-operator 
With his associates, Hart really shines. 
He Probably wouldn’t admit that his 





KEITH MORGAN 


Underwood & Underwood 
VASH YOUNG 





Acme News Pictures, Inc. 


WILLIAM T. HART 


“sales force” contains any prima-donas, 
but those who know the Four Horsemen 
personally observe that each has strong 
individuality with the result that each 
requires a different form of administra- 
tive co-operation. And much to the joy 
of his associates, Hart is delivering the 
goods today with the same skill and dex- 
terity that he developed as a tailor’s 
helper. 
Vash Young, Best Known, Is Famous 
Author 


The other Three Horsemen came into 
life insurance from the advertising field. 


Kaiden-Keystone 


LLOYD H. BUNTING 


Vash Young, the most widely publicized 
of the three, was Eastern advertising 
manager for The Atlantic Monthly with 
a broad background in the publication 
field. He had been nurturing a yearning 
to go into business for himself and after 
weighing the possibilities for constructive 
service to his fellow man, he selected life 
insurance and approached it with a sin- 
cerity and enthusiasm that has been the 
hall-mark of his outstanding success. 
Since 1923, he has written over $9,000,000 
of business for the Equitable and has 
served an unusually large number of in- 
dividual buyers. Mr. Young is always 


the first man in the office in the morn- 
ing. Using the dictaphone, he clears 
away his correspondence rapidly, writes 
an unusually large number of cheerful 
notes and is out on the firing line by 
9 o'clock. He gets a lot out of life by 
helping people with their problems no 
matter what they may be. He is a great 
believer in starting each day afresh by 
parking the previous day’s shortcomings 
where they can be conveniently forgot- 
ten. Mr. Young extends his uplifting 
philosophy to wide fields by appearances 
on the lecture platform and through his 
books. He has toured the country on 
several occasions being in great demand 
as a speaker before important gather- 
ings of business men and life underwrit- 
ers. His book, “A Fortune to Share,” 
still ranks as a “best seller” although his 
subsequent publications, “Let’s Start Over 
Again” and “No Thank You,” are crowd- 
ing it for public appreciation. A new 
book, “The Go-Giver,” to be released in 
the fall, promises to be up in the run- 
ning with the others. 

Keith Morgan Wrote Roosevelt Policy 


With Keith Morgan it was a case of 
buying a life insurance policy and selling 
himself on the business, for after Vash 
Young got through explaining what life 
insurance was all about, Keith Morgan 
came to the conclusion that a salaried job 
with an advertising agency was cramping 
his style. He joined up with the Pen- 
nock “organization” which at that time 
consisted of Mr. Pennock, the trusty Bill 
Hart and Vash Young. From the very 
outset Keith Morgan became a spectacu- 
lar producer, rolling up a quarter million 
for the Equitable in his first year and 
hitting the half million mark the next. 
He has been up in big production figures 
ever since. 

Mr. Morgan enjoys creating big things. 
Several years ago he became interested 
in the Warm Springs Foundation through 
a policyholder who was on the board of 
trustees. On several of his visits to 
Warm Springs Mr. Morgan discussed 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Gov- 
ernor of New York, a plan for endow- 
ing the institution in a way that would 
be financially effective and at the same 
time would profoundly impress public 
opinion on the constructive work being 
done there. The result was the issuance 
of a large policy on the life of Governor 
Roosevelt, the premiums being under- 
written by a group of men interested in 
the success of Warm Springs. The pol- 
icy started out to embrace only $100,000 
of insurance but as Morgan’s doctrine 
of enthusiasm for the plan grew, the size 
of the contract grew with it until it had 
reached the half-million mark. It was 
one of the most spectacular cases ever 
written and contributed an important as 
well as colorful chapter to life insurance 
history. 

Lloyd H. Bunting Writes Mostly 
Smaller Policies 

The Fourth Horseman, Lloyd H. Bunt- 
ing, has an outstanding reputation for 
exactness and diligence. He “rides herd” 
on his work and never lets the slightest 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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The COMMINGLED Fund Idea 


An Important Factor In 
Future Development of 


Insurance Trust 


Service 


By Gilbert T. Stephenson, 
Vice-President, Equitable Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. 


I regard the development and gen- 
eral application of the commingled fund 
idea as the most important factor in 
the future development of insurance 
trust service. 

In July, 1930, M. A. Linton, then vice- 
president and now president of the Provi- 


GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 


dent Mutual Life, suggested to the trust 
institutions of the United States that 
they should create commingled trusts if 
they wished the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of life insurance men in the de- 
velopment of life insurance trusts. He 
said: “Life insurance trusts are going to 
continue to grow in volume whether or 
not the security problem is completely 
solved. But their growth will be greatly 
accelerated if it is solved. If we can 
have the local trust company administer- 
ing with adequate discretionary powers 
the distribution of the income and the 
principal, and at the same time have the 
investments commingled in large funds 
that are corporately managed with the 
highest ideals of trusteeship by men of 
great ability and experience, then I pre- 
dict that there will be a wave of enthusi- 
asm for life insurance trust service that 
will surpass anything that has hereto- 
fore been experienced.” This suggestion 
appeared in the July, 1930, issue of “Trust 
Companies.” 


Chairman White’s Comment 


Nearly two years later, Joseph W. 
White, then a member and now chairman 
of the committee on insurance trusts of 
the trust division, American Bankers’ 
Association, stated at the Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference in New York in Feb- 
ruary, 1932, that there is but one criti- 
cism of the insurance trust and that is 
the method of investing trust funds. He 
presented the following plan: 

“Banks and trust companies interested 
in insurance trusts to have authority con- 
ferred on them by the insurance trust 
agreements, under which they act, to de- 
posit the proceeds of the insurance in a 
commingled fund to be invested by all 
of such banks and trust companies joint- 
ly. The various trust estates, whose 
funds are commingled, to own an inter- 





est in the entire Commingled Fund in the 
ratio that the deposit of each trust bears 
to the value of the total fund at the time 
of the deposit. The banks and trust 
companies to execute an agreement set- 
ting forth the manner in which the Com- 
mingled Fund would be handled.” 

Note Sounded by John A. Stevenson 

Just two years later John A. Steven- 
con of the Penn Mutual Life sounded the 
same note as Mr. Linton sounded when 
Mr. Stevenson said at the Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference held in New York in 
February, 1934: “As I see the situation 
from the insurance point of view, I think 
there might be closer co-operation be- 
tween the two institutions (life insurance 
companies and trust institutions) in the 
future . . . if trust institutions would 
evolve some plan of commingled funds 
giving beneficiaries greater investment 
security.” He went on, “I feel that life 
underwriters would endorse the insurance 
trust plan without the reservations which 
they now sometimes make in individual 
cases if it were possible for policyhold- 
ers, when they wished, to direct that the 
proceeds should be invested in a com- 
mingled fund providing regular and de- 
terminable income and absolute security 
of principal.” 

The prospect is bright that definite 
action is soon to be taken on the sug- 
gestions made by these three leaders in 
the life insurance and trust fields. At 
the meeting of the executive committee 
of the Trust Division of the American 
Bankers’ Association at Hot Springs, 
Ark., in April, 1934, a special committee, 
of which Carl W. Fenninger of the Prov- 
ident Trust Co., Philadelphia, is chair- 
man, was named to make a thorough 
study of commingled funds and to make 
a report on them, with recommendations, 
at the meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Trust Division to be held in 
Washington City late in October, 1934. 

Commingled Trust Pioneers 

The groundwork of this study has al- 
ready been done. Ever since 1930—in 
fact, before Mr. Linton made the state- 
ment quoted above—several trust insti- 
tutions have been pioneering in the field 
of commingled trusts. Notable among 
these pioneers are the City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Co., New York City, which 
established the first incorporated com- 
mingled trust in the spring of 1930, and 
the Equitable Trust Co., Wilmington, 
Del., which established the first unincor- 
porated commingled ‘trust as of July 1, 
193). These two trust institutions, both 
of which are represented on the special 
committee, each has now had four years’ 
experience in the operation of incorpo- 
rated and unincorporated commingled 
trusts respectively during what has been, 
let us hope, the most trying period from 
the standpoint of investments that life 
insurance companies and trust institu- 
tions will ever experience. 

It is my firm conviction now that, if 
life insurance trusts are to continue to 
figure largely in the business of trust 
institutions, trust institutions must offer 
policyholders some sound, workable, eco- 
nomical plan for commingling the pro- 
ceeds of trusteed life insurance—a plan 
that will have the hearty approval and 
support of life underwriters. People in 
general are more interested in a fixed 
and determinable income, which the com- 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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“BUSINESS ENTERS WHERE SERVICE CENTERS” 


THE DIEFENDORF AGENCY 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


185 MONTAGUE STREET 
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THE AUSTIN AGENCY 


“Etna Life Insurance Company 
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The GOLD BOOK to every member of the life insurance production 
fraternity and congratulates the publishers and contributors on their 
splendid efforts. 


G. V. AUSTIN 
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C. B. O’Connell 
Long Island Supervisor 
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__A BRIEF MESSAGE 


FOR LEGITIMATE BROKERS 
AND SURPLUS WRITERS 


WE ARE REALLY INTERESTED IN HELP- 
ING YOU — AND WE KNOW HOW TO 
DO IT! OUR RECORD OVER THE PAST 


FIVE AND ONE-HALF YEARS PROVES IT! 
HERE ARE A FEW FIDELITY FEATURES: 


LOW RATE LIFE —Minimum Net Cost 

FAMILY INCOME —3 Types 

DISABILITY —Income & Waiver 

SUB-STANDARD —Occupational and 
Medical 


PHONE OR TELL YOUR PROBLEMS TO 
JIM MacGRATH 


LOUIS A. CERF, JR. 


Manager 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


107 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
John 4-0385 
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Recent Decisions on Aeronautic 





Clauses 


n Life and Accident Policies 


By Byron K. Elliott 
General Solicitor, John Hancock Mutual Life 


Recent cases, most of them under the 
double indemnity benefit, have added to 
the growing volume of insurance deci- 
sions in instances where injuries and fa- 
talities are the result of aviation. Some 
of these construe clauses in old policies 
written when the likelihood of insured 
having anything to do with aviation was 
slight. These were drafted in the days 
when travel by air was about as popular 
as a Sunday afternoon on a submarine 

In fact, the older clauses, many of 
them still in force, generally exclude 
death while “engaged in aviation or sub- 
marine operations.” As long as the insured 
remained upon the accepted level where 
his fellows traveled in those days, he 
was considered relatively safe; but if he 
went up or down, insurance wanted none 
of him. 

Widely Used Clause 

When, however, the companies saw 
more and more of their policyholders 
taking to the air, new clauses were draft- 
ed to apply specially to this risk so that 
its additional cost need not be added 
to the premium to be paid by new policy- 
holders. As experience ripened, and 
when the courts began to supply judicial 
construction of the words and phrases 
used, these clauses were subject to revi- 
sion. One of the later and more widely 
used drafts follows: 

“Death as a result of service, travel 
or flight in any species of aircraft, ex- 
cept as a fare-paying passenger, is a risk 
not assumed under this policy; but if the 
insured shall die as a result, directly 
or indirectly, of such service, travel or 
flight, the company will pay to the bene- 
ficiary the reserve on this policy.” 

Under the varying phraseology used 
to indicate that death or injury from 
an aviation accident was not a risk cov- 
ered by the policy, it becomes material 
to ascertain the exact facts surrounding 
the accident. The object of the flight, 
the part taken in it by the insured and 
the manner of injury are all to be con- 
sidered. For this reason, it is more con- 
venient to classify the authorities by the 
circumstances surrounding the injury 
than it is to group them under any par- 
ticular phraseology contained in a pol- 
icy. 

Crash Instances—Passengers 


An air passenger caught in the crash 
of a ship, and whose policy excepts such 
a death, is generally dependent, at least 
for his disability and double indemnity 
benefits, upon the wording of his aviation 
clause. The most familiar distinction is 
that between “engaging in” aviation ac- 
tivities and “participating” therein. The 
courts have frequently held that a pas- 
senger who does nothing towards oper- 
ating the plane is not “engaged in” avia- 
tion or aeronautics or aeronautic opera- 
tions or expeditions, although he may be 
“participating in” some form of aero- 
nautics. 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, in Gold- 
smith v. New York Life (1934), 69 F. 
(2d) 273, reviews the various authorities 
and comes to the following “fairly defi- 





nite conclusions” upon clauses which seek 
to exclude aviation deaths: 

“(1) The word, ‘participating as a pas- 
senger or otherwise in aeronautics or 
aviation,’ ‘participating as a passenger or 
otherwise in aeronautic activity,’ or ‘par- 
ticipating as a passenger or otherwise in 
aeronautic expeditions,’ cover a passen- 
ger in an airplane. 

“(2) The words, ‘engaged in aviation 
or aeronautics,’ ‘engaged in aeronautic 
activity,’ or ‘engaged in aeronautic ex- 
peditions,’ do not cover the ordinary 
passenger in an airplane.” 

Freed From Double Indemnity Liability 


The court had before it a clause ex- 
cepting from the double indemnity bene- 
fit death resulting “from engaging as a 
passenger or otherwise, in submarine or 
aeronautic expeditions.” The company 
paid the face of the policy and was freed 
from liability for double indemnity, the 
court saying: 

“While both the word ‘participate’ and 
the word ‘engage’ mean, among other 
things, to take part in, it is held that 
‘engage’ is ordinarily understood to re- 
fer to an occupation or employment or 
continued activity, so that, in reading a 
policy which denied coverage to one en- 
gaged in aeronautics, it might properly 
be construed as not'excluding a mere 
casual passenger in an airplane, but as 
referring to one who made aeronautics 
his vocation or took some active part in 
the operation of the plane. It cannot 
be denied, however, that one may tem- 
porarily engage in taking a short trip or 
in writing a letter or in casual conversa- 
tion, so that the meaning or scope of the 
word ‘engaged’ may be made entirely 
clear by its association with other words.” 

Show Point of Exclusion Clause 


The following brief references to other 
cases show in quotations the point of the 
exclusion clause involved in the decisions 
and indicate the court’s holding: 

Padgett v. Metropolitan Life (N. C.. 
1934) 173 S.E. 903, “that death shall not 
have resulted from bodily injuries sus- 
tained while participating in aviation or 
aeronautics, except as a fare-paying pas- 
senger * * *” D. I. denied on policy of 
insured who paid no fare to ride with 
his employer who held private pilot’s li- 
cense not authorizing transportation for 
hire. 

First National Bank of Chattanooga v. 
Phoenix Mutual (U.S.S.C.A., 6th Circ., 
1933) 62 Fed. (2d) 681, “directly or indi- 
rectly, wholly or partly * * * from par- 
ticipation in aeronautic * * * operations.’ 
D. I. denied on policy of president of 
aircraft company who, against advice of 
a licensed pilot his company employed, 
directed that trip be made so he could 
see sick wife. Pilot was one his company 
regularly employed. Insured had inter- 
posed his own judgment. 

Head v. New York Life (1930, U.S.S. 
C.A., 10th Circ.) 43 Fed. (2d) 517, “par- 
ticipation as a passenger or otherwise in 
aviation or aeronautics.” Passenger, with 
pilot, has a part in flying in the air and 
is participating. : 
More Digests 
Provident Trust Co. v. Equitable Life 





BYRON K. ELLIOTT 


Assurance Society (Pa., 1934) 172 A. 701, 
“not to be the result of or be caused di- 
rectly or indirectly by * * * engaging as 
a passenger or otherwise in * * * aero- 
nautic expeditions.” D. I. awarded on 
policy of fare-paying passenger on regu- 
larly scheduled flight. 

Missouri State Life v. Martin (Ark., 
1934) 69 S.W. (2d) 1081, “participation in 
aviation or submarine operations.” D. I. 
allowed where insured, as invited guest 
of friend, was on his first flight. On re- 
hearing, the court rejected difference be- 
tween “engaged” and “participation,” em- 
phasizing word “operations.” 

Martin v. Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York (Ark., 1934) 71 S.W. (2d) 
694. Same accident as Missouri State v. 
Martin. “Participation in aeronautics.” 
Invited guest entitled to D. I., court de- 
clining distinction between “participate” 
and “engage.” 

Gibbs v. Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety (1931) 256 N.Y. 208, 176 N.E. 144, 
reversing 246 N.Y.S. 560, “engaging as a 
passenger or otherwise in submarine or 
aeronautic expeditions.” Court thought 
that when policy was issued in 1924, all 
air trips were considered expeditions, and 
denied recovery. 

Flanders v. Benefit Association of Rail- 
way Employes (1931), 226 Mo. App. 143, 
42 S.W. (2d) 973, “while engaged in aero- 
nautics.” Passenger in ship is piloted by 
friend. Engaged held to mean more 
than single trip and recovery allowed. 


Other Citations 

For other cases see Masonic Accident 
Insurance Co. v. Jackson (1929), 200 Ind. 
472, 164 N.E. 628, 61 A.L.R. 840, “while 
engaged in aviation or ballooning,” re- 
covery allowed; Benefit Association of 
Railway Employes v. Hayden (1927), 175 
Ark. 565, 299 S.W. 995, 57 A.L.R. 622, 
“while engaged in aeronautics or under- 
water navigation,” recovery allowed; 
Bew v. Travelers Insurance Co. (1921), 


95 N.J. Law 533, 112 A. 859, 14 A.L.R. 
983, “while participating in or in conse- 
quence of having participated in,” no lia- 
bility. (Probably the leading case.) 


Propeller and Other Accidents Before or 
After Flight 


With immense crowds gathering at air- 
ports and hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple flying, it is not surprising to find 
injuries resulting from contact with the 
propeller or another part of the ship 
while it is on the ground. Such an ac- 
cident could hardly be excluded by the 
usual clauses unless it constituted some 
step incident to use of the ship. 

In Blonski v. Bankers Life Co. (1932), 
209 Wis. 5, 243 N.W. 410, the insured, 
preparing to take a flight as a passen- 
ger, is injured when he steps up and 
spins the propeller.. His disability bene- 
fits are not payable for death while “en- 
gaging or participating as a passenger 
or otherwise in aviation or aeronautics.” 
The court held his acts to be within this 
clause. 

In Murphy v. Union Indemnity Co. 
(La., 1931), 134 So. 256, an accident pol- 
icy excepted injuries while “in or on any 
vehicle * * * for aerial navigation.” Re- 
covery was denied where insured was 
struck by a revolving propeller while at- 
tempting to board a seaplane. 


A Part Owner of Plane 


_ Insured was part owner of the airplane 
involved in Pittman v. Lamar Life Insur- 
ance Co. (C.C.A.-5, 1927), 17 F. (2d) 370. 
He alighted from the plane and walked 
into the propeller. His death was held 
to have occurred “while participating or 
as a result of participation in any sub- 
marine or aeronautic expedition or ac- 
tivity, either as a passenger or otherwise 
** *” the court saying: 

“The term ‘aeronautic activity’ is broad 
enough to cover what is ordinarily inci- 
dent to an airplane trip. The aero- 
nautic activities of one who takes such 
a trip do not begin or end with the actual 
flight, but include his presence or move- 
ments in or near to the machine inci- 
dental to beginning or concluding the 
trip.” 

A passenger, in Tierney v. Accidental 
Life Ins. Co. (1928) 265 Pac. 400, stepped 
from the ship into the propeller. The 
California Supreme Court here held the 
company, although the policy covered no 
injury received “while participating or 
in consequence of having participated in 
aeronautics.” 


Died in Water 


Motor trouble forced down the sea- 
plane, involved in Wendorff v. Missouri 
State Life Ins. Co. (Mo. 1927) 1 S.W 
(2d) 99, but no one appeared to be in- 
jured until it capsized. Thereafter in- 
sured was found dead in the water, his 
head displaying signs of some injury. The 
court held the death not covered by an 
accident policy which excluded injuries 
sustained “while in or on any vehicle or 
mechanical device for aerial navigation, 
or in falling therefrom or therewith 
* * *” Citing Meredith v. Business Men’s 
Accident Association 213 Mo. App. 688, 
252 S.W. 976. 

An insured passenger leaped from the 
plane which had scarcely left the ground, 
in Gits v. New York Life (C.C.A.-7, 1929) 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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“Selling Life Insurance can be ‘strong-arm’ work 
guided by psychological hunches or an intelligent and 


scientific approach to a definite problem.” 





WE BEGIN BY GETTING ALL THE FACTS 





A complete Service Department of trained men is main- 
tained by us. They will help you analyze your clients’ 


needs and assist you in your underwriting problems. 





JOHNSON and HIGGINS, General Agents 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
67 Wall Street New York 









































THERE IS NO MAGIC 


Success in selling Life Insurance is not an Accident ... There 
is a cause ... For men considering a Life Insurance Career we 
recommend as a cause for success our Educational Program 
including: 
1—Our initial three weeks’ training course thoroughly covering 
essential details of Life Insurance and Salesmanship. 
2—Our weekly meetings to help a man keep to the right course. 
3—Our personal conferences to help a man develop his individual 
abilities and strength. 
4—Our group sales clinics for exchanging ideas with fellow 


salesmen. 
5—Our special courses for advanced selling and specialization. 


An Agency full of life and interest in this business of Life Insurance 


WILLIAM H. BEERS AGENCY 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
1230 Empire State Building - - New York City 
“Chickering 4-2180” 
“IDEAS SELL IN INSURANCE” 
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UNDERWRITING— 


A Human Interest 


The home office life underwriter is 
constantly dealing with human nature. 
Each case presented for his study and 
consideration involves one and often 
more problems. He may see people at 
their best, motivated by the finest of hu- 
man instincts, and presenting attributes 
of the highest character. He may even 
see some of their worst, despicable for 
their standards and aims. The human 
equation enters into every decision he 

es. 

~ this respect, the work of the un- 
derwriting department materially differs 
from that of other departments of the 
company; for instance, the actuarial de- 
partment or of the investment depart- 
ment, or even of the legal department. 
The actuary devotes much time to figures 
and formulae and investigation of the 
experience under various types of busi- 
ness. People as individuals and their re- 
actions are not constantly a part of his 
problems. The investment expert study- 
ing financial statistics, future trends in 
interest rates, or traffic ton miles, or 
kilowatt generating capacity, does not 
encounter these human factors that are 
ever present with the underwriter. Even 
the lawyer, passing on legal matters for 
his company, is not always faced with 
these questions of the human individua! 
in every problem he tackles; but with 
the underwriter, it is always people— 
their customs and habits; their duties 
and mode of living; their characteristics 
and temperaments; their actions and re- 
actions, that he must consider. Human 
nature constitutes a fascinating study, 
and this it is which lends zest to the 
underwriter’s job, making it in many re- 
spects the most interesting phase of 
home office work. 


Advantage of the Agent 


The agent, acting as the underwriter 
in the field, has one distinct advantage 
over the underwriter at the home office: 
The agent is daily meeting people face 
to face, discussing with them their aims 
and ambitions and plans and problems. 
He enlists their confidence and so en- 
joys their companionship and creates 
friendships that contribute largely to 
making his own life the more worth 
while. This intimate personal contact 
with people permitted the field under- 
writer, the home office underwriter lacks. 
The latter meets his people on paper 
only, making their acquaintance through 
written descriptions of them, but thereby 
speedily learning much about them as 
individuals which he could ascertain only 
after considerable time through personal 
interview and acquaintance. Thus the 
home office underwriter, while missing 
these friendships cultivated through his 
business contacts by the field under- 
writer, enjoys meeting on paper a much 
wider circle of people living in every sec- 
tion of the country, coming from every 
class of society, and engaged in every 
kind of activity. These acquaintances 
made represent a truly cosmopolitan 
group. Imagine what an interesting ag- 
gregation, and what a motley group 
would result if the entire membership 
of a company could be assembled in con- 
vention in some huge amphitheater. 

It is a trite saying that it takes all 
kinds of people to make a world. An 
experienced underwriter may well feel 
that he meets most of them sooner or 
later. Evidences of the utmost gener- 
osity, occasioning great self-sacrifice, and 
likewise of extreme selfishness, come to 


By Harold F. Larkin 


Vice-President, Connecticut Mutual 


his attention. There is presented to him 
the whole range of human emotions. 
Situations are seen by him, often amus- 
ing in character, even ridiculous; and 
others marked by the greatest of pathos. 

A wise father encouraged his youthful 
son to start an insurance policy. Within 
a few months, an acute illness terminated 
the contract by death. The grief-stricken 
parent refused to collect the insurance 
proceeds, saying that it would seem to 
him like taking “blood money.” A sug- 
gestion that he create some useful me- 
morial to the child such as equipping a 
public playground for children finally in- 
duced the father to accept the settle- 
ment. It is said that in the days of the 
ancient Greeks, the mother-in-law joke 
was regarded as an old chestnut; and 
yet down through the centuries it still 
causes a ripple of amusement, as it did 
recently when an applicant, divorced by 
his wife, sought a policy payable to her 
mother. The frailties and foibles of the 
weaker sex often come to the eyes of 
the underwriter, as in the case of the 
lady whose weight was recorded on the 
medical blank as 184 pounds by the ex- 
aminer, who wrote confidentially that he 
had entered that figure at the applicant’s 
request, as she contemplated immediately 
beginning to diet to reduce her weight 
to 184 from its present figure of 214 
pounds. 


Excuses and Explanations 


The underwriter enjoys many a quiet 
inward chuckle at some of the excuses 
and explanations submitted in extenua- 
tion of certain conditions and circum- 
stances. Witness the ex-bootlegger, ad- 
mitted to be such by the agent, who is 
convinced of the honesty of intent and 
sincerity of purpose of his applicant’s 
avowed voluntary reformation, not real- 
izing that a potent influence in his re- 
formation had been his capture by a rival 
bootlegging gang, which trained a ma- 
chine gun upon the applicant until he 
promised to cease further competition 
and activity in their line. 

The Russian peddler who bought gaso- 
line for his automobile, a single gallon 
at a time, hoping to benefit from any 
undrained supply remaining in the pipe 
after the previous sale, probably came to 
this country via Scotland, remarked one 
underwriter. 


The field man may visualize the un- 
derwriter as a cold blooded, hard hearted 
individual, devoid of human sympathy, 
who, actuated by the motto of the French 
at Verdun, “They shall not pass,” sav- 
agely reaches for his “Declined” stamp 
as each new case comes to hand. The 
successful underwriter is one who will 
patiently study each case, seeking to de- 
velop its favorable aspects, while not 
blinding his eyes to the unfavorable fea- 
tures; and then with all the facts be- 
fore him, will impartially weigh and judge 
them in the light of his knowledge and 
vast experience, endeavoring to find some 
way to accept the risk submitted. A 
company will not grow on declined cases, 
nor will it thrive if jt persists in the 
acceptance of borderline business. The 
underwriter must act without prejudice 


or favor, dealing with all fairly and ju- 

dicially. His job calls for sympathy and 

tact. It demands that he embrace every 

opportunity to talk with agents, to learn 

their viewpoint, and to enlarge the scope 

of his own knowledge of his subject. 
Some Problems 

What should be the underwriter’s view 
toward the applicant, who, harried by the 
worry of a sick wife, yielded to the temp- 
tation to provide her with needed medical 
attention by misappropriating funds be- 
longing to his employer, was detected, 
served his prison sentence, and has since 
been regaining the respect of the com- 
munity, and been successfully endeavor- 
ing to live down this past misdeed? 

What should the underwriter say when 
a trusting young woman, betrayed and 
forsaken by a worthless lover, seeks to 
protect her unfortunate child by insur- 
ing her own life? Such situations are 
presented as practical problems demand- 
ing sympathetic consideration by the un- 
derwriter. 

The underwriter should keep informed 
on general trade and economic conditions 
and the resultant effects on various types 
ot business enterprises. To some extent, 
he must pass on credit situations, much 
as does the banker or credit man in mer- 
cantile lines. So wide general informa- 
tion is helpful in his daily tasks. The 
underwriter should embrace opportunities 
to learn more about the way people live 
and act and work and play under vary- 
ing environments and conditions. He 
should be alert to investigate new devel- 
opments in industry and manufacturing 
processes, and to get a thorough under- 
standing of the underwriting hazards and 
risks involved. 

Humorous Situations 


Sometimes his personal investigations 
may create amusing situations for the 
underwriter. A certain agent operating 
in a coal mining area felt himself handi- 
capped by his company’s refusal to in- 
sure miners, and so requested a personal 
investigation by an underwriter. On his 
trip, the underwriter visited their at- 
tractive offices and met the presidents of 
several mining companies; was intro- 
duced to their personnel officials, who 
produced elaborate statistical data on ac- 
cidents of various kinds, etc.; but upon 
the underwriter’s asking the agent when 
they would go down in the mines for a 
first hand inspection, the agent replied 
that he never had, and he did not intend 
to risk his own life in any mine, and 
that he didn’t want the underwriter to 
expose himself by so doing. Conse- 
quently the underwriter completed that 
portion of his inquiries without the com- 
pany of his agent. 

Another underwriting investigation 
dealt with aviation. A certain western 
agent urged that the aviation risk in 
his territory of limitless prairies, bathed 
in glorious western sunshine, was entire- 
ly different from the risk as viewed by 
the underwriter, who was hemmed in be- 
tween the mountains of New York and 
Pennsylvania on the one side, and the 
fogs of the Atlantic seaboard on thx 
other, and so judged aviation risks ac- 
cordingly without proper allowance for 


Activity 


local conditions. Impressed by the agent’s 
arguments and sincerity, the underwriter 
when in that section consented to make 
his initial flight in company with the 
agent to another city approximately 100 
miles distant. On arriving at the air- 
port, the underwriter was dismayed a 
bit to find that in lieu of the anticipated 
three-motored plane with two pilots usu- 
ally employed, the scheduled flight was 
to be made in a single-motored ship with 
one pilot. Without comment, he ven- 
tured aboard somewhat timidly and they 
took off. About ten minutes later the 
sun disappeared from view; heavy clouds 
rolled up from the horizon; and shortly 
a thick mist enveloped the ship, then 
flying quite low. At this point the pilot 
passed back to the nearest passenger, 
the underwriter, for the perusal of those 
on board, a slip on which was written: 
“If you don’t object to flying so low, | 
think we can make it.” So in under- 
writing, as in most human endeavors, 
sense of humor is indispensable. 


Real Co-operative Enterprise 


The agent and the underwriter are 
engaged in a great co-operative enter- 
prise. They should act as partners to- 
gether. The underwriter alone cannot 
produce a favorable mortality experience. 
Much depends upon the caliber and qual- 
ity of the business submitted for his 
consideration. This the agent controls. 
The selection exercised at the source is 
a determining factor of utmost impor- 
tance in the final results. The under- 
writer has a wonderful opportunity to 
acquaint the agent with the types of 
business desired, and those to be avoided. 
Time spent in soliciting business to be 
subsequently declined represents wasted 
effort. By directing the agent’s efforts 
to producing business of an acceptable 
type, his time is made to count most 
profitably. The right type of agent is 
susceptible to suggestions tactfully of- 
fered. These the underwriter should seek 
to submit. Excellent will prove the re- 
sults for a company which can develop 
and conduct its underwriting in that 
spirit of co-operation. Those so engaged 
become witnesses of a drama absorbing 
for its human interest aspects. 





Four 
Generations 


Of Bruehls 


In Cincinnati there is a family which 
has been in the life insurance business 
four generations. It is the Bruehl fam- 
ily. W. A. R. Bruehl & Son are gen- 
eral managers of the Home Life of New 
York. 

R. A. W. Bruehl was the company’s 
original general agent in the Cincinnati 
territory. The company had entered 
Ohio just before the Civil War and ap- 
pointed him. The Home Life was nin 
months old at the time. 

His son, W. A. R. Bruehl, began with 
the Home Life in June, 1882. In May, 
1907, his son, W. A. R. Bruehl, Jr., en- 
tered the company’s employ. His son, 
Robert A. W. Bruehl, 21 years old, is 
now making his initial contacts in the 
field, but will return to the University of 
Cincinnati this Fall. Upon his graduation 
which will be next June he will go per- 
manently into the life insurance busi- 
ness, making the fourth generation 

R. A. W. Bruehl, the original general 
agent, died in 1893. 
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By Harry E. Wuertenbaecher, Jr. 
Penn Mutual Life, St. Louis 


The national advertising given to life 
insurance preceding and during Financial 
Independence Week was, I felt, an excel- 
lent opportunity to attempt to close busi- 
ness with a few of my live prospects. I 
selected men whom I knew could afford 
to buy and sent them some direct mail 
which my company had to fit in with the 
national program. This reached my pros- 
pects the week before National Indepen- 
dence Week. : ’ 

Knowing that we are all interested in 
sales ideas, I am going to give you the 
details, word for word, of one actual 
case, including the first interview, the 
various bids for examination, the secur- 
ing of complete information for a close, 
and the sale itself. 


The Introduction 


I called on Mr. Blank, vice-president 
of a manufacturing company, on Mon- 
day morning. After introducing myself 
and being seated, the following conver- 
sation, really a sales talk, took place: 

Agent: “Mr. Blank, you probably have 
your life insurance program well in hand. 
You do carry some life insurance, don’t 
you?” 

Mr. Blank: “Yes.” 

Agent: “Well, we have found out that 
most business men today who carry life 
insurance are now interested in the En- 
dowment idea—and not just the paying 
of premiums. You save some additional 
money each year for your personal estate 
building ?” 

Mr. Blank: “Yes.” 

Agent: “If you had a program which, 
when you reached Age 65, would prove 
that you would have a guaranteed month- 
ly income for life, you would be pretty 
happy, wouldn’t you?” 

Mr. Blank: “Yes.” 


$100 A Month Would Be Welcome 


Agent: “You probably know men who 
are Age 65, who four or five years ago 
were very wealthy and you hoped to 
some day be as they were. You also 
thought they were able business men, 
but today they are down and out. Well, 
if they had a $100 per month income for 
life they would not be dependent as they 
will be from now on. Would they? Now, 
if you had a program such as we can 
guarantee and which other men are using, 
would you not have solved this prob- 
lem ?” 

Mr. Blank: “Yes, but I have one in 
a fund our corporation offers.” 

Agent: “I am acquainted with that 
fund, and it certainly does a swell job, 
but if you had a program in addition to 
it should you not live to complete your 
fund your estate would receive the same 
monthly income you had planned. You 
could have no objection to that? 

“Could you not probably set aside an 
additional $100 per month as a savings 
for yourself ?” 

Mr. Blank: “$100 is a little high at 


month—that may be more satisfactory. 
Getting Examined 


Agent (continuing) : “I'll tell you what 
we will do. Let our medical examiner 
make a physical check-up and see if we 





can get such a plan for you. Will 1 
o'clock suit you, or is 2:30 better?” 

Mr. Blank: “I can pass an examination 
all right—there’s no use for you to send a 
doctor up here. I’m not ready to do this 
now, anyway.” 

Agent: “Well, that’s so much the bet- 
ter for you—nothing to worry about, but 
we have no assurance that such a plan 
may be available to you until approved 
by our home office, so all I want to do 
is submit in black and white the actual 
contract itself above the signatures of the 
officers of the company, and put you in 
the driver’s seat as to whether you want 
to go through with it or not. So let me 
have an examiner drop by this after- 
noon.” 

Mr. Blank: “Well, that’s all right, but 
I don’t want to be obligated in any way 
to you.” 

Agent: “I assure you that you are not 
obligated to me in any manner. All I 
want to do is to have the opportunity of 
presenting this plan intelligently to you 
—so let me make this appointment for 


you. 

Mr. Blank: “Well, can’t you give this 
to me in a proposal of some nature with- 
out the medical examination—so I can 
look it over?” 

Agent: “Certainly, this can be done but 
as far as we are both concerned it will 
take just as much time and cost just as 
much money to go to the trouble of a 
written proposal as it will to get an actual 
contract itself, and after all, you are ob- 
ligated in no way to accept it. So let’s 
do it that way.” 

Mr. Blank: “Well, I am leaving town 
this afternoon and won’t have time to 
see your examiner—so you do it the way 
I ask—and I will look it over.” 

Gets Data 


Agent: “That is perfectly all right. I 
will be glad to co-operate with your 
wishes, so kindly give me a little infor- 
mation so that I may prepare this to the 
best of my ability.” 

Agent: “What is your date of birth?” 

Mr. Blank: “July 6, 1892.” 

Agent: “What is the total amount of 
your present life insurance ?” 

Mr. Blank: “$42,000.” 

Agent: “What is Mrs. Blank’s first 
name ?” 

Mr. Blank: “Marie.” 

Agent: “Have you any children?” 

Mr. Blank: “Yes, a boy and a girl.” 


Agent: “What are their ages and 
names ?” 

Mr. Blank: “Bob, 8 years old, and 
Joan 5.” 


Agent: “Confidentially, what would you 
take as the conservative value of your 
personal estate if it were liquidated to- 
day ?” 

Mr. Blank: “$30,000.” 

Agent: “Do you have any obligations 
of any nature such as your home, or at 
the bank ?” 

Mr. Blank: “No.” 

Agent: “What would be the very least 
amount of monthly income that Mrs. 
Blank would have to have for herself 
and the two children if you were taken 
out of the picture today ?” 

Mr. Blank: “Well, I don’t know.” 

Agent: “Could they get by on $200 a 
month?” (Suggesting a very minimum.) 


My Best Presentation During 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE WEEK 





Harry E. Wuertenbaecher, Jr. 


Harry E. Wuertenbaccher, Jr., is 
one of the most successful agents with 
the Penn Mutual Life in St. Louis. 

During Financial Independence 
Week the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of St. Louis staged a three days’ 
contest among agents for volume and 
lives, chairman of the committee be- 
ing Philip O. Works, general agent 
of the Penn Mutual. Mr. Wuerten- 
baecher was the winner of the con- 
test for volume. 











Mr. Blank: “Well, that would be the 
very least.” 

Agent: “Well, that is the amount which 
I wish to know. We'll say $200 is the 
very least amount they can get by with.” 

Mr. Blank: “Yes.” 

Agent: “Well, Mr. Blank, when do you 
expect to return?” 

Mr. Blank: “Wednesday.” 

Agent: “I’ll give you a call Wednesday 
and you can set a definite appointment, 
at which time we will thoroughly check 
over the complete program.” 


Program on Three Sheets 


This was the end of the first interview 
and I had all the information I needed 
to carefully plan the case. On Wednes- 
day I called, secured a definite appoint- 
ment and returned for my second inter- 
view. This time I took with me the fol- 
lowing program, typed on three sepa- 
rate sheets, each sheet containing a spe- 
cial thought, which all together completed 
his present needs. I was perfectly fa- 
miliar with the plan and ready to pre- 
sent it in a clear concise manner. 

And so. I showed them to Mr. Blank 
in the following order: 


Clean-Up Fund 


Sheet No. 1, which presented to him 
the Clean-Up Fund: 


MR. BLANK 
Age 42 


Your present personal Estate..... $30,000 

Your present Life Ins. Estate.... 42,000 

Your first needs are Cash for a 
Clean-Up Fund: 








1. Personal Taxes — Income 
ee ee errr er $ 200.00 

2. Estate Administration and 
pS ere 600.00 

3. Doctors, Hospital & Nurses 
—90 Days ................ 1,800.00 
4. Two Months’ Current Bills. 1,000.00 
5. Funeral Expenses .......... 1,000.00 
$4,600.00 


Therefore, $5,000 in cash is necessary. 

The balance of insurance is then $37,- 
000. 

Your family’s very minimum guaran- 
teed monthly income would be $200. 

The $37,000 invested at 4% would pro- 
duce about $120 per month. 

e must therefore account for the 
other $80 per month income to be guar- 
anteed, regardless of the income from 
personal estate whether large or small, 
depending upon conditions. 





Family Income Needs 


_Sheet No. 2, which presented to him 
Family Income Needs: 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONS 


Using a deposit each year of $843.12: 

We guarantee to Mrs. Blank immedi- 
ately $24,000 additional cash, which when 
invested at 4% will give a monthly re- 
turn of $80. : 

You have then immediately taken care 
of the additional monthly income needed. 

Upon Mrs. Blank’s death, the $24,000 
being intact, it would be divided equally 
between your son and daughter. 

Your daughter would receive a month- 
ly income of $40 as long as she may live. 

Your son would receive the same in- 
come to Age 25, and then $5,000 in cash. 
At Age 30 he would receive his balance 
of $7,000 in cash. 

Should either child pass on while re- 
ceiving income, their share is to go to 
their heirs and should there be none, 
revert to the surviving sister or brother. 

In this manner, you have removed all 
worry of your family’s future, regardless 
of conditions. 





_Agent: “Now you, like all other mar- 
ried men, would like to see this taken 
care of, wouldn’t you?” 

Mr. Blank: “Yes, that’s complete.” 


Retirement Income Plan 


Sheet No. 3, which presented to him 
the Retirement Income Plan: 

For yourself, you will have at Age 65, 
or in twenty-three years, a fully paid-up 
life contract for $24,000 through dividend 
accumulations (present scale). 

Your account the twentieth year, or at 
Age 62, will be as follows: 

COO VANE aiacsusnieee $9,757.20 
Dividend Accumulation. 5,331.36 


Total Cash for You. .. .$15,088.56 
Your total deposits in 20 years. .$16,862.40 

Therefore, the cost of $24,000 of pro- 
tection for twenty years has only been 
$1,773.86 or an average of about $88.00 
per year. 

At Age 62, should you elect, you may 
purchase a Life Income for yourself of 
$106 per month guaranteed with the $15,- 
088 in cash. 

For you to have a Monthly Income 
at’ Age 62 of $106 per month you must 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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The COURAGE of JOEL H. ATWOOD 


Boston Agent Scores Insurance Success After Undergoing 
26 Major Operations Following Automobile Accident 


On November 30, 1925, the badly 
mangled physique of Joel Harold Atwood 
was extracted from the twisted ruins of 
an automobile which had been wrecked 
near Groton, Mass. 

For nineteen months Mr. Atwood was 
confined to a hospital bed, the miserable 
but complacent subject of constant sur- 
gical attention. His ultimate discharge 
was but a respite for during the ensuing 
four and one-half years he submitted to 
twenty-six major operations. Patches, 
abrasions, grafting and incisions left his 
body covered with a series of Morse 
code dots and dashes which he is still 
trying to transcribe into a comprehen- 
sible message. 

Slight Limp Only Evidence of 
Harrowing Ordeal 

To meet him, to see him and to talk 
to him today in his spacious and well 
appointed office on Boston’s Federal 
Street, belies the harrowing ordeal which 
he endured for the best part of the seven 
years following the accident. The only 
obvious blemish reveals itself when he 
walks. A slight limp indicates a disparity 
in the length of his lower limbs. 

Keen eyes behind plain spectacles give 
evidence of a mental and physical alert- 
ness which are part and parcel of his 
remarkable and meteoric rise to promi- 
nence in the field of life underwriting. 
Sparse hirsute protection has permitted 
a deep salt water tan to give ruddy evi- 
dence of contact with the outdoors. As 
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By Ralph Sanborn, Boston 


the result of the injuries his sporting in- 
terests are confined to a smart, high- 
powered, 38 foot cabin cruiser which he 
and his wife navigate and operate. 

His maritime yen must date back some 
forty-six years to the time of his birth 
in one of Boston’s most attractive outer- 
suburban seaside towns, Cohasset. From 
then on through his primary and only 
schooling to the time preceding the acci- 
dent, he has followed the sea during any 


free time available from his multi- 
tudinous activities as a “business trouble 
shooter.” 


He was decidedly successful at rehabili- 
tating decrepit commercial enterprises. 
His major rescues or assists were ren- 
dered in the fields of hardware, rubber 
and tire wholesaling, automotive supplies, 
vulcanizing, weaving machinery and 
phosphate production. Each served the 
dual purpose of swelling the exchequer 
and enriching the experience. Success 
breeding success brought many S.OS. 
calls to his attention and the resultant 
salvage became increasingly lucrative. 
right up to the time of the violent and 
losing dispute with the bridge head in 
Groton. 


Plenty of Time for Reflection 


The enforced idleness gave him ample 
opportunity for reflection and contempla- 
tion. He reflected on the fact that if, 
as was unfortunately the case for Mrs. 
Atwood who was with him at the time, 
he had been killed in that accident, there 
was not one penny of business life in- 








readers that this Depression hasn’t licked us by a dam site, 


surance for the benefit of the investors 
and investments in his continued exist- 
ence. 

He contemplated the pleasing possibil- 
ity of not only resuscitating his own cof- 
fers which had been depleted in the proc- 
ess of restoring his health but of pre- 
venting any such financial disaster which 
might befall men under similar circum- 
stances. He examined, studied and 
learned the ramifications of business life 
insurance. He made deletions, amend- 
ments and additions to the manners of 
approach, presentation and execution. He 
has put his theories into practice and 
with current modernizations suggested 
by actual experience he has commenced 
to clip copious coupons from his inten- 
sive lucubrations. He has already more 
than qualified for any Million Dollar 
Round, Square or Oblong Table. He has 
already reached that high state of per- 
fection where his chief concern is not 
the acquisition of the life insurance ap- 
plications themselves but the placing of 
them through receptive underwriters. 


Familiar with Finance 


His reputation is already disseminated 
beyond the ramparts of provincial Bos- 
ton. The intricacies of his plan of solici- 
tation which are once exceedingly com- 
plicated to a competitor yet made of ele- 
mentary simplicity to a prospect, will 
soon be confusing or edifying the monied 
gentry of other metropoli. To explain 
Mr. Atwood’s comprehensive method of 
graphic and verbal assault would be like 


crowding the Empire State Building into 
your front parlor. His work is that of 
a man familiar with finance in all of its 
various phases. His presentation is that 
of a man possessed of a confidence bred 
in actual business experience plus the 
fact that he has teetered on the well. 
known brink and was allowed to fall back 
on the safe side. Such a man is beyond 
further analysis. But, such a man may 
be viewed and followed with mixed ad. 
miration and envy. 

Close by his professional and physical 
side runs Major Walter Smith, a grady- 
ate of Annapolis (1908) who forsook the 
Navy for the regular army and subse- 
quently shed them both for battles in the 
marts of trade. With the ingratiating 
self-assurance so characteristic of Sery- 
ice School graduates, Major Smith is a 
vital and valuable adjunct to Joel H. 
Atwood & Co. In fact, he is the “& Co.” 

Through myriad labyrinths, the Major 
traces and follows the echo of a pros- 
pect calling for service. Down here, up 
there and all about the town, he seeks 
and finds the receptive auditors to whom 
he subsequently presents the specialist, 
the man of facts and figures. 

His plan of business conservation js 
doled out and dressed up dramatically 
but not theatrically. 

The best proof of the efficacy of the 
Atwood Plan is the fact that an ever 
increasing number of agents—and even 
some general agents—are bringing bona- 
fide prospect problems to the Atwood 
sanctum and contenting themselves with 
part of the commission as better than 
none. 

Irrespective of the amazing vitality of 
the rejuvenated man and disregarding his 
potent intellectuality, there is much to be 
learned from his amenability to double 
harness. That not only refers to the 
present Mrs. Atwood who is an inval- 
uable desk-side as well as wheel-side and 
fire-side companion but it includes the 
retired Regular Army major who lays 
down the barrage behind which the an- 
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Clarence Axman and Bill Hadley .... 


E HAVEN'T time to write hifilutin’ copy, so just tell your 


that we’ve developed some powerful and original new sales ideas 
that are producing results, and that we have them on tap, free of 


charge, for any of the boys who want to “happen in.” 


FRANK W. 


PENNELL 


New York General Agent 
State Mutual of Massachusetts 


Downtown 


at 


225 Broadway 


Main Office 


oe 


Midtown 
at 


100 East 42nd 
“Tim” Foley, Manager 
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SAVING the INSURANCE for the INSURED 


When you take out a life insurance 
policy, no matter what kind, you obtain 
not only the current insurance for three 


months or a year, according to the pre- 
mium paid. You also obtain the right to 
remain insured by continuing to pay the 
premiums for the entire term of the pol- 
icy. You have been admitted to a group 
of lives considered on a par with each 
other according to age when first in- 
sured and kind of policy. You cannot 
be put out of that group and denied fur- 
ther insurance, and the insurance com- 
pany must accept the premiums when 
they come due, even if you become un- 
acceptable for new insurance. If you 
have completely paid for your insurance 
by a single premium, or have paid all 
the premiums required on a limited pay- 
ment plan of policy, you have fulfilled 
your part of the bargain, and the com- 
pany is still under obligation to do its 
art. 

7 suppose something happens to 
your insurance company. Suppose some 
man or group of men in control has 
made unwise investments, has “milked” 
the company by extravagant manage- 
ment, or has tied up the company funds 
in speculative ventures to the advantage 
of those in control, or has been guilty 
of outright stealing, and suppose the re- 
sult is that the company becomes insol- 
vent. Then the question is, what can be 
done to save for you and other policy- 
holders their right to remain insured, on 
terms as nearly as possible unchanged. 


Failures Had Been Few 

It is fair to point out that this eventu- 
ality is extremely unlikely. Until within 
the last five years, life company failures 
involving loss to the policyholders were 
very few and relatively unimportant. The 
record is still good but not so good as 
before the current “depression” began to 
have its effect on this business as well as 
on others. 

Obviously it is best to prevent failures 
when possible. For this purpose State 
supervision of insurance is relied upon. 
The companies are subject to a body of 
laws which if fully obeyed and enforced 
would make life insurance company in- 
solvencies practically unknown. The law 
begins by setting certain standards for 
Dremiums and reserves. These stand- 
ards have been shown, through long ex- 
perience, to provide “margins” over the 
minimum actual requirements, and thus 
will cover fluctuations in the death rates 
The insolvencies have not been caused 
by excessive death claims. 

The laws also set standards for in- 
vestment of the assets. These laws vary 
in the different states, and the imperfec- 
tions of the laws of some states may be 
held largely responsible for conditions 
leading up to the more serious insolven- 
cies. These laws permitted evasions and 
technical compliance, inconsistent with 
honest and conservative management. 
Those appointed to enforce the laws, 
even the imperfect laws, must he con- 
sidered somewhat to blame, for the wise 
and rigorous enforcement of an imper- 
fect set of laws may give as good re- 
sults as indifferent enforcement of a good 
Set of laws. 

In good times, financially, the earning 
Power of a body of life insurance will 





By Edward B. Fackler 


cover up many of the effects of errors 
of management, and while speculative 
use of company funds continues to be 
successful such use may not clearly be 
evident. But the life insurance business 
could not entirely escape the effects of 
greed and inordinate ambition in some 
company managements, or of gross in- 
efficiency in others. The depression has 
shown up the delinquencies and in some 
cases it has forced companies into in- 
solvency. 

What Insolvency of Company Means 

Avoiding technicalities as much as pos- 
sible, it may be said that insolvency of 
a company means that it is considered 
unable to meet both its present and its 
future liabilities. This does not mean, 
necessarily, that it cannot pay the death 
claims which have recently accrued, but 
it may mean that if these claims are paid 
there will not be enough money, from 
present assets and future income, to pay 
claims that are likely to occur later on. 
A company may possess several million 
dollars of good assets and yet be consid- 
ered insolvent under the strict standards 
applied to the business. 

As with a bank which is known to 
have suffered heavy losses, so in the 
case of an insurance company, the word 
gets about that “things are not going 
well” and those who hear draw out what 
funds they can. Where a bank would be 
subjected to a “run” by its depositors, 
with all the attendant publicity, the in- 
surance company in like position has to 
meet a protracted and heavy demand for 
policy loans and cash surrender values. 

If the institution is really insolvent, it 
is only fair to put a stop to withdrawals 
of cash as soon as the fact of insolvency 
is established, and also to stop all new 
transactions—in an insurance company 
the acceptance of premiums for new poli- 
cies. 

At that point the differences between 
a bank and a life insurance company 
insolvency become more evident. For the 
bank the fair adjustment of debits and 
credits is required, with gradual liquida- 
tion of assets. The tying up and partial 
loss of deposits causes hardship to many 
individuals. 

For the insolvent life company there 
are the accrued liabilities to policyhold- 
ers, in the form of pending and unset- 
tied death claims, and matured endow- 
ments. But of greater relative impor- 
tance is the unmatured liability on out- 
standing policies, offset in part by cur- 
rent assets and in part by the future 
premium income. The greatest difficulty 
is to deal properly with this unmatured 
liability, because it involves the right of 
the insured to remain insured. 

Importance of Early Steps 

When the receiver takes over the com- 
pany one of his first duties is to find out 
the true financial position of the com- 
pany. This takes time, necessarily; 
meanwhile premiums are coming due, and 
deaths occur upon which policy claims 
will be made. The question immediately 
arises whether the payment of premiums 
will continue the insurance. The law on 
this point is not always clear. In any 


case the premiums received during the 
insolvency period are considered as pre- 
serving to the insured his right to re- 
main insured subject to any reinsurance 


arrangement that can be made and as 
mostly returnable if. the company must 
be liquidated without reinsurance. 

If there is proper state supervision the 
insolvency of a life insurance company 
should not come as a surprise to those 
in authority. The growing weakness 
should be known, and generally is known, 
for some time before the insolvency is 
admitted. Next to preventing the in- 
solvency, which may be impossible, it is 
highly important that arrangements for 
reinsurance shall be pretty well worked 
out in advance, so that when the insol- 
vency is announced the policyholders 
may be told that their interests will be 
protected by a reinsurance contract near- 
ly ready to be submitted to the court for 
approval. 

There have been several life insurance 
company failures where the failure meant 
only the loss of the stockholders’ invest- 
ment, or where the loss for the account 
of the policyholders was so small, rela- 
tively, that another company was willing 
to make good the loss, in return for the 
right to share in future earnings of the 
reinsured business. Insolvency may not 
be formally admitted in such cases. The 
policyholder is better off after the rein- 
surance than before, if the new company 
is stronger than the old one had been. 
His consent is not necessary to consum- 
mate the arrangement. 

In some cases, however, insolvency is 
not admitted until the stockholders’ in- 
vestment has been wiped out and the 
policyholders’ funds have become seri- 
ously impaired. The exact, “fair” valu- 
ation of assets, particularly real estate 
and mortgages, seems impossible to fix 
in times of depression like the present 
and the book values of assets have often 
not been marked down promptly when 
a serious impairment would thereby be 
disclosed. 

There has been much discussion within 
two years past about cash surrender and 
loan values of policies. The laws pre- 
scribe, generally, that the value guaran- 
teed must be equal to the policy re- 
serve less a surrender charge of not more 
than $25 per $1,000 of insurance. This 
law applies to the reserves on the high- 
est standard as well as to those on the 
lowest standard, and is highly unscien- 
tific, for the reserve per $1,000 insurance, 
as calculated on any standard, is at best 
a rough average. It is much too high 
for the policy of a man in the best of 
health, and much too low for the like 
policy of one who has but a few months, 
or years, to live. 

The allowance of unscientific surren- 
der values, made even worse by competi- 
tion between the companies, has encour- 
aged “twisting” and “replacement” of the 
policies of solvent companies. The situ- 
ation for insolvent companies, and for 
companies approaching insolvency, has 
been much more serious. 


Important to Keep Group Intact 


When insolvency is admitted, or is 
threatened, the only way to protect the 
policyholders in their “right to remain 
insured” is to keep the insurance group 
as nearly intact as possible. The cash 
and loan values may no longer be al- 
lowed, except as built up by future pre- 
mium payments, but there is no way to 
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Breiby, consulting actuaries of New 
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surance transactions and he is recog- 
nized as an authority on the subject. 





repair the damage already done. Some 
policyholders have borrowed so heavily 
as to have little money at risk in the 
company. If still insurable, they can 
therefore drop their insurance and suf- 
fer little loss. It would seem more fair 
to all policyholders if none in good health 
and otherwise insurable could have 
dropped out, either before insolvency or 
afterward, without suffering a penalty of 
approximately the difference between the 
“average” (statutory) reserve and the 
“true” policy reserve adjusted for the 
insured’s condition. 

If when the insolvency is announced 
there is serious doubt that a reinsur- 
ance can be arranged, the agents of that 
and other companies can hardly be criti- 
cized for seeking to cover the policy- 
holders by new policies in other compa- 
nies. In one recent instance there was 
a shrinkage of nearly two-thirds from 
the total of business in force in the com- 
pany about a year before the insolvency 
to the amount finally taken over by re- 
insurance in another company. In some 
other cases the shrinkage has been less, 
and in some may have been worse, par- 
ticularly when there was almost no sal- 
vage of assets for the policyholders 

It would seem likely that in case of 
severe shrinkage of the insurance total 
the healthy lives will drop out in larger 
proportion than the impaired lives, leay- 
ing a group subject to a mortality rate 
decidedly higher than the average. This 
must be acknowledged as a danger, but 
it seems not to be the invariable result 
Some groups of reinsured business show 
mortality rates no higher than like 
groups which have not gone through in- 
solvency. 

In some, of the states the laws author- 
ize the insurance commissioner to take 
over the operation of the insolvent com- 
pany, of course accepting no new busi- 
ness, but continuing to collect premiums 
on the insurance already in force. He 
may then decide what is best to do— 
either to seek a reinsurance immediately 
or to continue the business for the bene- 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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W. M. CARROLL, JR., General Agent 
225 Broadway - New York,N. Y. 
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BE WISE. core Mr. Deieiaee Broker 


Sell Travelers Guaranteed Low Cost 
Life Insurance NOW. 


COME IN AND SEE FRANK GROH AND LET HIM SHOW YOU HOW. 


is Reichert 


— THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
— Phone: JOhn 4-3294 — New York 
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Writer of Verse Has For Years Run Successful Agency in 
Wheeling, W. Va, Although Living in Nation’s Capital 


When Thomas B. Sweeney, now man- 
ager of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in Wheeling, W. Va. but who 
makes his home in Washington, Dc. 
was in his twenty-first year various 
things happened which had a bearing on 


his career. In brief they were as 


follows : 

He was graduated from Washington & 
Jefferson College with a B.A. degree; cast 
his first vote; lost his father; became 
administrator of his estate; was made 
guardian of six minor brothers and sis- 
ters; gave up his ambition to become a 
doctor towards which he had been work- 
ing for some years; was appointed a 
general agent of the Equitable Life As- 


surance Society. 
Quite an eventful twelve months. 


Father Was a General Agent 


His father was a general agent of the 
Equitable for northern West Virginia for 
nine years. From the age of 10 Tom 
Sweeney had an ambition to become a 
doctor. Three months before he was 
graduated from Washington & Jefferson 
College his father died suddenly, and, on 
the spur of the moment, he applied for 
his father’s position as general agent, 
backing it up with a number of charac- 
ter testimonials. As he had no experi- 
ence either in life insurance or any other 
place in the business world the Equitable 
kindly but firmly declined to make the 
appointment. Instead two or three other 
persons were appointed. Sweeney did 
not sit down and twiddle his thumbs but 
made several trips to New York where 
he succeeded—as a compliment largely 
to his father’s memory—in being given 
an opportunity to try his hand in a few 
counties around Wheeling for the re- 
mainder of the year. His father’s sole 
clerk, an older man, remarked: “Here’s 
another poor devil coming into the in- 
surance business to starve.” 

He did not realize Thomas B. Swee- 
ney’s determination and latent abilities. 
The young man started with an invested 
capital of $500 which he had earned while 
in college. 


Oil Men His First Clients 


One decision he made was not to begin 
soliciting friends. Instead he went out 
into the state and by rare good for- 
tune wrote policies on two prominent oil 
contractors at Mannington, W. Va. They 
were for $5,000 and $10,000. That 
launched him into oil field canvassing. 
Each morning he arose at 6 o'clock; got 
on the back of a horse and accompa- 
nied by a farm boss solicited drillers and 
tool dressers. Many a time he had as 
many as eight of these workmen exam- 
ined at night when they came to town. 
His competitors started the story that 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society was 
controlled by the Standard Oil Co. and 
that all the workmen had been com- 
pelled to buy insurance in the Equitable. 
Incidentally, this fake did not do the 
agent any harm. 

Although Mr. Sweeney was successful 
twas five years before he dismissed 
rom his mind that he would become a 
doctor. Before long the Equitable gave 
him all of his late father’s territory, and 
‘wo years later the remainder of West 
mn and parts of Ohio and Mary- 

Mr. Sweeney’s first contract was 
dated May 1, 1895, so he has been a man- 
ager of the Equitable for forty years. 


He has served under all the presidents 
of the Society—Henry B. Hyde, James 
Alexander, Paul Morton, William A. 
Day and Thomas I Parkinson. 


Agency Has Paid for as High 
as $17,000,000 


In 1911 Mr. Sweeney moved to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and he has conducted his 
agency as an executive of an insurancc¢ 
company. All the detail work is done 
at his Wheeling office. This leaves him 
free to handle the organization and sales- 
manship end. When he moved to Wash- 
ington the agency was paying for $2,- 


500,000. William Taylor, then  vice- 
president of the Society, remarked that 
in five years he thought that Mr. 


Sweeney would lose his agency because 
he thought no manager could run an 
agency and live outside his territory. In- 


stead of that, at the end of five years 
the agency was paying for $17,000,000. It 
is believed that Mr. Sweeney’s experi- 
ence is unique in the insurance world. 
Anyway, the idea of having his agency 
one place and living in the nation’s capi- 
tal has appealed to Mr. Sweeney and he 
has had nothing but pleasure and satis- 
faction out of his work. 

Talking to The Gold Book he said: 
“Being an idealist and actuated in a de- 
sire to enter the medical profession be- 
cause of opportunity of service to others 
I transferred that ambition to the insur- 
ance business and I get a real satisfac- 
tion in looking out for men of character, 
ability and ambition, and helping them to 
succeed. My motto is copied from a 
friend of mine. It is this: ‘A man should 
be either financially independent in the 
insurance business by the end of five 





THOMAS B. SWEENEY 


years, or give it up.” 


Mr. Sweeney’s hobby is writing verse. 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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In 1935 
Our Company Celebrates 


3 of a Century of Progress 


The Julius M. Eisendrath Agency is celebrat- 
ing too—a 94% increase in business during 


the first 7 months of 1934! 


Aiming to keep pace with our Company’s 
progress, The Eisendrath Business Building 
Bureau has grown to 50 full time Associates, 
added 50% additional space, and greatly 


increased its service staff. 


Ask any of our*Associates how the Eisen- 
drath Business Building Bureau helps them to 


increase their production. 


Visit our centrally located office. 


CHickering 4-4400 





THE 


AGENCY 


912-14 Empire State Bldg., New York City 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 
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specialized 


Life 
Accident and Health 
Group 


Wholesale 
Annuities 


Salary savings 


80 John Street, New York 





ivenn 


service to brokers 


Lowest guaranteed cost 
U p-to-date reimbursement forms 


Life 

Accident and sickness 
Annuities 

Groups 10 to 50 


Goulden, Woodward, Cook & a Saint Agents 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


Telephone: JOhn 4-2800 


——— 








DETROIT 
MARCHES 


FORWARD 


and industry. 





Courtesy of:— 
George E. Lackey, General Agent 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Detroit, Michigan. 








Real estate vacancies decreased 50 per cent. Values are increasing. 
The recovery of municipal finances is keeping pace with the recovery of business 


The current city budget is the lowest in ten years. 
Current collections on the new tax levy are $2,240,000 ahead of last year. 


A “pay your tax" campaign resulted in the payment of $16,000,000 of delinquent 
taxes and placed $30,000,000 additional on deferred payment accounts. 


Detroit's 2,494 industries employed an average of 205%/, as many men the first 
six months of this year as in the same period in 1933. 


Detroit exports more in dollar value than any other city in the United States. 
At the present rate of increase Detroit exports in | 934 will double those of 1933. 


This splendid recovery record denotes Detroit’s indomitable 
will to march forward. 


DETROIT BOARD OF COMMERCE 
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A general agency in a medium sized 
city which has developed an unusual col- 
lection of stars is that of Walter J. 
Stoessel, Connecticut Mutual, Springfield. 

Ten years ago Mr. Stoessel was made 


A Star-Developing Agency 


versity of Missouri; and after four years 
in the army entered the life insurance 
business in 1921. He has served as presi- 
dent of the Western Massachusetts Life 
Underwriters’ Association, chairman of 
the general agents’ division, and president 





In Center, Walter J. Stoessel; Top, L. to R.: K. S. Austin, Fred C. Stevens; 
Bottom, L. to R.: Howard C. Shaw; Wm. C. Shouldice 


general agent of the company for West- 
ern Massachusetts and Vermont. Among 
others in this agency are Howard C. 
Shaw, Fred C. Stevens, William C. Shoul- 
dice and Kenneth S. Austin. Here are 
a few facts about them: 

Mr. Shaw leads the Connecticut Mu- 
tual in paid premiums for the year. Mr. 
Stevens ranks first in paid premiums 
among all the new men appointed by the 
Connecticut Mutual in 1934. Mr. Shoul- 
dice has been two-time winner of the 
President Loomis cup, which is won by 
writing the largest number of lives in- 
sured. Furthermore, he has just com- 


pleted seven years of consecutive weekly 
production with an average of two ap- 
plications per week. Mr. Austin was 
leader of all the company’s second year 
men for the year 1933. He ranks sixth in 
number of lives and fifteenth in paid pre- 
miums. He has had two years of con- 
secutive production. 


The General Agent 
Quite a record. Readers of The Gold 
Book will want to know something about 
the general agent. 
Walter J. Stoessel is a transplanted 
Missourian. He was born in St. Louis 
thirty-six years ago; studied at the Uni- 


T. B. Sweeney 
(Continued from Page 69) 


He is author of two volumes. “Horizon 
Frames,” published by Poetry Publish- 
ers, has gone through two editions. His 
second book bears the title, “Sunward.” 

“I write as a hobby, just as some men 
hunt, fish, or work crossword puzzles,” 
said Mr. Sweeney to The Gold Book. 

“I think there is nothing so interest- 
ing as playing with words, especially fit- 
ting them into patterns. I do not write 


of the state association. His recreations 
are music and farming. 

To The Gold Book he said: “A sur- 
prisingly large number of leaders in every 
business, and especially in life insurance, 
comes from small towns. Many of our 
own best men are located in small com- 
munities in Vermont. The business has 
something fine to offer to the men in the 
country whose roots are deep in his home 
town life. Jobs which pay $2,400 a year 
or more in rural communities are scarce 
and to a capable man the life business 
offers opportunities for financial and so- 
cial success and a place in the sun as 
an influential citizen. 

“What the life insurance business 
needs is self-reliant men who will do 
things for and by themselves. Such men 
are hard to find, but a few high caliber 
men will serve public, company and agen- 
cy better than an army of mediocre 
salesmen. There are many potential men 
in life insurance ranks who would re- 
spond and grow if given the proper in- 
dividual encouragement. These older 
men who have survived the past four 
years are the backbone of our business 
and should not be neglected because it 
seems easier to enthuse and teach new 
ones. These ‘new men’ will soon be our 
‘older men.’ The question is, ‘Will they 
be any better than the ones we already 
have ?’” 


poetry—only verse. I consider the dif- 
ference is that poetry deals only with 
the universal, the impersonal, the ab- 
stract, while verse does not. With such 
a convenient hobby a person need not 
have one boring minute—boredom, in my 
opinion, being life’s greatest curse. In 
recent years my writing has required 
much research work. At the present 
time I am writing a play, based on his- 
tory. 

Mr. Sweeney spends part of each Sum- 
mer on an island off the coast of Maine 
“It contains enough wild life to require 
several lifetimes to tame,” he said. 

















HISTORY 
IN THE 
MAKING 


Gold Boom 


Inflation Drought 
Floods Deflation 
Depression Silver 


THE CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN AGENCY 
of the 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


continues 





"Building Firmly on the Goodwill and Loyalty of 
our Full Time and Brokerage Organizations, whose 
efforts have continued to make this one of the 
fastest growing Life Insurance organizations in 
the world." 


CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN, General Agent 


William W. Banton Chester M. Thompson = Henry C. Hunken 


Brokerage Supervisor Cashier Full Time Supervisor 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR sbi indie OF NEW JERSEY 


=x. ow 
Telephone: 
Mitchell 2-6660 


744 Broad Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
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the properly equipped life insurance man never has had a 


greater opportunity to serve a clientele than now . 


ina period of confusion and uncertainty as to future trends he 
represents an institution that has stood staunchly through the 


worst economic depression known to the business world . 


sound and enduring, life insurance gives a sense of security 
that can be obtained in no other way . 


DIEDERICH H. WARD 
“a5 broadway 7 new york city 








COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED 


TO HANDLE YOUR BROKERAGE 
OR SURPLUS BUSINESS 








Let Us Prove It! 








Brokerage Department 
BEEKMAN-3 


> lid The Clancy D. Connell Agency 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
99 John Street, New York City 


TELEPHONE: 
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Exempting Life Insurance 


from Claims of CREDITORS 


By Joseph O'Meara, Jr., 


Western and Southern Life, Cincinnati 


Life insurance men have had increas- 
ing occasion in recent years to point out 
and emphasize exemption statutes de- 
signed to protect the beneficiaries of life 
insurance against the claims of credit- 
ors. In an article in the American Bar 
Association Journal for July, 1929, Ster- 
ling Pierson, general solicitor, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, called attention 
to the growing number of such statutes 
and concluded that “due to legislative ac- 
tion life insurance proceeds are now 
more likely to serve the purpose for 
which they were intended than has ever 
been the case.” Activity along this line 
has continued since that article was writ- 
ten and the number and scope of these 
enactments has been still further en- 
larged. 

An opposite trend is represented by 
numerous and increasing tax burdens af- 
fecting insurance. 

This is obviously a matter of great in- 
terest and importance to those engaged 
in the profession of selling life insur- 
ance, as well as to present and prospec- 
tive policyholders. It is hardly to be 
supposed that a man will make great sac- 
rifices to carry insurance for the protec- 
tion of his wife and family if creditors, 
rather than his dependents, will profit 
thereby. 


An Important Decision 


It has been mistakenly assumed by 
some that such exemption statutes would 
operate to protect beneficiaries even 
against pre-existing creditors. If there 
ever was any question about this it has 
been disposed of by the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in W. B. 
Worthen Co. v. Mrs: W. D. Thomas, 78 
L. ed. 975 (decided May 28, 1934). 

In that case the court held that “an 
exemption, applied in the case of debts 
owing before the exemption was created 
by the legislature, constitutes an unwar- 
rantable interference with the obligation 
of contracts in violation of the consti- 
tutional provision.” 

A clear understanding of that case, 
therefore, is essential if the underwriter 
is to give sound advice to his clients. 
Some confusion, however. appears to ex- 
ist with respect to it, so that it may be 
in order to comment briefly on the de- 
cision. 

The Arkansas statute involved in th« 
Worthen case purported to exempt, ab- 
solutely, the entire proceeds of all lif~ 
insurance policies (including accident and 
disability benefits) paid or payable to any 
resident insured or beneficiary, regard- 
less of the date when debts were in- 
curred. This is probably the broadest 
exemption statute which any legislature 
has thus far passed. 


The Questoin of Emergency 


It was declared to be an emergency 
measure. One of the questions involved, 
therefore, was whether the exemption 
could be sustained on that ground. The 
Supreme Court answered in the negative. 
emphasizing that, as to antecedent obli- 
gations, no more than “temporary and 
conditional” relief can be afforded even 
under the shadow of Emergency. The 
average insured, desirous of making per- 
Manent provision for his family after 
his death, would not be much interested 
In any such meager relief as that. 

This aspect of the case, namely, that 
relating to the alleged emergency char- 
acter of the law, may be responsible for 
some confusion regarding the Court’s de- 
Cision. That phase of the matter, how- 


ever, is not of primary concern to the 





JOSEPH O’MEARA, JR. 


life underwriter. He is interested in the 
practical effect of the case which may be 
stated as follows: A statute exempting 
the proceeds of life insurance cannot de- 
feat the claim of any creditor who be- 
came such before the law went into ef- 
fect. No doubt this means that the sat- 
isfaction of a deficiency judgment out of 
the proceeds of life insurance is not pre- 
cluded by an exemption statute passed 
after the execution of the mortgage. It 
was so held in In re Jeroloman, 6 Fed. 
Supp. 430, although there is an earlier 
case to the contrary, namely, In re Cray- 
ton, 56 Fed. (2d) 282. 

Contrary to published statements, the 
statute involved in the Worthen case was 
not, itself, held unconstitutional. The 
court merely held that it could not be 
applied in relation to antecedent debts. 

Reduces Beneficiary Protective Area 

Nor did the court hold the statute in- 
applicable to antecedent or pre-existing 
policies, that is, policies issued before 
the effective date of the act. 

The result, of course, is to reduce the 
area within which an insured can render 
certain the protection of his beneficia- 
ries. However, forewarned is forearmed. 
At least it is possible to avoid false 
hopes and bitter disappointments. 
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“We life 
insurance just 


like Daddy’s.” 


have 


57 Willoughby St. 





Open New Field of Prospects 


Regular Life Insurance 


Attractive Agency Opportunities 


Inquire Agency Department 


Brooklyn National Life Insurance Company 


JUVENILE POLICIES 


Birth to Age 9!/, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








The Howard C. Lawrence Agency 


General Agents for Northern New Jersey 
of the 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


A substantial and progressive agency which 
thoroughly trains men to achieve the desired 
success in life insurance selling. 


BOOSTS Policies On Women 
In Liberty Magazine NOVEL 


One of the most militant boosters of 
life insurance protection for women and 
insurance of women to protect loved ones 
is Grace Perkins, novelist. In her novel, 
“Modern Lady,” now running serially in 
Liberty Magazine, appears considerable 
dialogue between a husband and wife, 
together with philosophy of the wife, 
which is an eloquent appeal for insur- 
ance. 

The heroine wants to take out a large 
line of insurance with her husband as 
beneficiary, but can’t get the insurance. 
She sees a company president who turns 
her down, saying his company does not 
want to take women for such large 
amounts. Put into a corner he admits 
that from an economic standpoint she 
cannot be covered for such a large line 
as her financial position would not war- 
rant it. 


Position of Women 


This led to 
novel: 

“Why aren’t all women taught to buy 
insurance? Why shouldn’t all self-re- 
specting humans, male or female, have 
insurance enough to bury themselves 
without making others pay for their de- 
mise? Why shouldn’t they have enough 
insurance to pay the debts and expenses 
they leave behind? Why must men take 


pou 


these comments in the 
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GRACE PERKINS 


out insurance for wives, and wives take 
out no insurance for husbands? Where 
is the equality of women in that? Why 
do insurance companies prefer that the 
woman name her children and not her 
husband? 

“The man must work even beyond 
death. But the woman? Any debt to 
her husband and children? Of course 
not. If she chooses to work during her 
lifetime that’s wonderful of her. When- 
ever she wants to stop anyone can well 
understand. But is she taught to put 
a value on her own life? Oh, no. If 
she dies everyone is sorry, but it’s no 
real loss. No financial loss certainly. 
Even the self-respecting wife should be 
taught some responsibility. 

“A husband can decide to spend $5,000 
a year on insurance. It’s expected of 
him. Why doesn’t he instead spend $2,- 
500 to insure himself and $2,500 to insure 
his wife?” 


Interviewed by The Gold Book 
In a talk with The Gold Book Miss 
Perkins said that women of all classes 
should be taught to buy insurance. She 
thinks that women as risks have been 
neglected by insurance companies. 
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Simons Service 


Presents To The 


Life Insurance Fraternity 


An agency service and company relationship which 
is one of the strongest combinations in New York 
City to handle your life business. 


DEALLY located on the 12th floor of the Home 
Office Building at 256 Broadway, your cases re- 
ceive unusual attention from a group with outstand- 
ing personality, ability, experience and friendliness, 
who constitute the personnel of this office. In addi- 
tion, the personal services of Mr. Simons are avail- 
able to you with his 29 years of successful life under- 
writing experience with the Home Life in New York 
City. 


A pleasant smile, a friendly greeting, courteous cor- 
dial co-operation with your desires . . . these 
things make for greater comfort in the transaction 
of business. 


There are agencies larger than we are, just as there 
are smaller ones. We offer you every facility of 
the largest with the personal friendliness, courtesy 


and convenience of the smallest. 


People just naturally like to do 
business with a successful office. 


THE 


RUSSELL SIMONS 


AGENCY 
A Real Live Life Office 








at 256 Broadway, N. Y. 
(opposite City Hall) 
Phone: BArclay 7-6860 





7,000,000 THINGS 
TO REMEMBER 


























The National Life Insurance Com- 
pany distributes annually about 
7,000,000 of these little three by 
five desk tray slips on white bond 
paper to help its friends remember 
7,000,000 things. 


The chief purpose, of course, is to 
help them remember the National 
as one of the oldest and strongest 
life insurance companies in this 


country. 


If you would like one of these 
standard aluminum desk trays and 


a regular supply of memo paper 


apply to 


EDGAR T. WELLS 


GENERAL AGENT 


117 Liberty Street New York 
Phone BArclay 7-9250 


NATIONAL LIF 
INSURANCE MPA 


HOME OFFICE Vv 
MONTPELIER 
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PURELY MUTUAL ESTABLISHED 1850 
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ONE Pair of Eyes for 


Anchorage Two SuccessFUL AGENTS 


W: can't make sales for you. 
No one but you can sell and pay 
for business. But we can help 
you make MORE SALES each 
month, than you are probably 
making now. 


How? 


Well, first of all, we will give you 
FREE LEADS every week—genu- 
ine, live LEADS from men and 
women who are sincerely inter- 
ested in buying our kind of life 
insurance and who have asked us 
to furnish them with complete de- 
tails. A LEAD isn't a LEAD un- 
less it measures up to these speci- 
cations. Good LEADS conserve 
your time, give you more sales 
per interview. 


Secondly: our standard, old-line 
non-participating lite and endow- 
ment contracts SELL READILY 
("inflation or no inflation) be- 
cause the low premium-rates 
enable people to carry adequate | 
coverage at a price they can | 
afford today. We have all types 
of contracts to cover present-day 
needs. 


Third: you work under the direct 
supervision of an officer of the 
Company. Any _ underwriting 
problems you may have find a 
quick solution at your headquar- 
ters — the Company's Home 


Office. 


Last, but not least: the manage- 
ment of this Company has the 
desire to please and serve you. 
The officers you work with have 
graduated from the life under- 
writing ranks. 

Come in, phone, or write for an 
interview if you are located in 
New York or New Jersey and 
have no agency connection at 
present. Let us SHOW YOU 
what other men are doing and 
have done with Postal National 
LEADS and Postal National low- 


cost contracts. 


We can't make sales for you—but 
we can help you make MORE 
SALES. Get in touch with us at 
your earliest opportunity. 


Write 
M. J. DENDA, 
Vice-President, 
for full particulars. 


Postal National 


Life Insurance Co. 
of America 


Arthur Jordan, President 
511 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Pearce 


The firm of Pearce & Pearce cele- 
brated its fifteenth anniversary in Pe- 
oria, Ill, a short time ago. Both the 
Peoria Journal Transcript and the Pe- 
oria Star printed pictures of the mem- 
bers of the firm and a story about the 
partnership as one which is unusual. It 
is unusual, because Pearce & Pearce, who 
are associate general agents of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, are Dr. James H. 


The fifteenth anniver- 


and not of their marriage. Their mar- 
riage was in 1916. It is an unusual part- 
nership because Dr. Pearce is blind. 

In 1906 he was a successful young den- 
tist, a member of the firm of Daniels & 
Pearce. Teaching in the Manual Train- 
ing High School was Miss Joanna M. 
Irish. A month or so after the honey- 
moon an infection caused the young den- 
tist to have trouble with his eyes. He 
went blind after weeks of illness. For 
three years he sought the best eye spe- 
cialists in the country, his wife accom- 
panying him on those journeys. Finally, 


he found that the blindness was perma- 
nent. 


Enter Life Insurance 


But both were courageous young peo- 
ple and they decided to go into life in- 
surance, although Mrs. Pearce could have 
returned to her teaching. They studied 
together, Mrs. Pearce reading an insur- 
ance course to her husband. They de- 
cided to open an insurance office and 
have a real partnership in every sense 
of the word. Few couples have been 
more closely associated. 

Dr. Pearce learned to read the Braille 
system and to typewrite. He plays an 
excellent game of bridge with Braille 
cards which can be used alike by those 
who see and those who don’t. He has 
to have the card mentioned as played 
by his opponents. A very good speaker, 
he has frequently talked at luncheon 
clubs and banquets, making four such 
talks in one week. 


No Trick Methods 


In a talk with The Eastern Under- 
writer about insurance, Dr. Pearce said: 


“I call myself the senior member of 
Pearce & Pearce merely because I am 
masculine, but not that I am any more 
important to our success for that reason. 
On the contrary, whatever I have accom- 
plished in the life insurance business I 
owe to my partner, Mrs. Pearce. 

“About our methods of doing business 
there is nothing extraordinary. Many 
years ago we adopted the plan of time 
control; and we have faith and courage 
in our business and in ourselves. We 
use methods similar to other insurance 
agents, always adhering to the funda- 
mentals of our contract. We either sell 
on death, disability or old age. Our suc- 
cess has not been phenomenal, but we 
write a nice, consistent class of business. 
In the past, by giving our best efforts, 
we have written a considerable amount 
on old policyholders. We spend much 
of our time in prospecting. 

“I make no alibis or excuses because 
of my own disability. We attempt to 
spend thirty-five or forty hours a week 
in the field. We are very happy in the 
insurance business.” 





Selling Life Insurance Is 


Selling Extra Years of Life 


_ “Have you ever thought that in sell- 
ing life insurance you might be selling 
extra years of life?” the welfare division 
of the Metropolitan Life asks the com- 
pany’s agents via the Metropolitan Un- 
derwriter. 

“Between 1911 and 1932 a gain of 12.17 
years was added to the life expectation 
of our Industrial policyholders. This 
gain is almost four years greater than 
that made in the same period in the 
general population of the United States. 
_ “Our company is interested in prolong- 
ing and enriching the lives of its policy- 
holders as well as in adding to their 
number. One way in which you can help 
do this, and at the same time assure 
the policyholders on your debit of your 
continuing interest in their welfare, is 
to distribute health pamphlets. 

“It is important to remember that it is 
not the number of pamphlets distributed 
that counts, but the number read. In 
creating an interest in them among pol- 
icyholders, you will find that you are 
creating good-will for yourself. An in- 
telligent distribution of health pamphlets 








NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BRyant 9-9066 





| WHY was June 6% larger than 

| last June, which was the 
largest month of that 
year? 


| WHY were the first six months 
the largest six months in 
the history of the com- 
pany? 


WHY were there more applica- 
tions the first six months 
than any other six months? 


WHY are there more policies in 
force today than ever be- 
fore? 


| WHY a decrease in the propor- 
| tion of term insurance? 


WHY are the long time persis- 
tent types of insurance 
being purchased? 


WHY were new premiums, ex- 
clusive of annuities, 43% 
larger? 


| If your own production is not in 
line with these increases, 


WE can help you by telling how 
we did it. 





Stuart D. Warner 


General Agent 


S. Raymond Brown Leo J. Louprette 


Supervisor Production Manager 


25 West 43rd Street 
New York 


will be of distinct value to you and to | 


policyholders.” 
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PHILIP D. CUNNINGHAM 
MANAGER 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York 








SIXTY JOHN STREET 
JOhn 4-6076 














Herman Duval 


i 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST 


350 Madison Avene 
New York 


TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 2-5060 




















Robert L. Jones 


General Agent 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 


of 
Worcester, Mass. 


90 John Street 
New York City 


Telephone BEekman 3-7457 

















LEONARD L. ROTHSTEIN HARRY JACOBY 
VICE-PRESIDENT PRESIDENT 


0A Tribute to 
Our Associates 


We are happy for the fourth consec- 
utive year to pay tribute to your sales 
efforts in keeping this agency so prom- 
inently at the top of the Home Life's 
Honor Roll. We promise you our 
continued cooperation. 


HARRY JACOBY AGENCY, INC. 


GENERAL AGENT 


HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK 
1440 Broadway, New York 


“An agency built along the principle 
of Progressive Conservatism” 
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Florida, NEW YORK, Missouri 
Or Your Own Home Town 


By Philip O. Works, 
General Agent, Penn Mutual Life, St. Louis 


My life insurance selling experience 
has carried me to so many parts of the 
United States that it has occurred to me 
that it might prove interesting and help- 
ful to those agents who think that the 
people in his particular locality are dif- 
ferent. 

I started in the life insurance business 
in Orlando, Fla., just after the famous 
real estate boom drew its last breath. 
My training was about the same as that 


a 





Pach Brothers 
PHILIP O. WORKS 


of most men who started in the life in- 
surance business at that time. 

It consisted of the following: 

I signed a contract and was handed a 
rate book. I then was told, “You are 
now a life insurance man—all that you 
have to do is see the people and they 
will buy from you.” I represented a 
small company and was connected with 
no office other than my own, reporting 
direct to the company. I believed in life 
insurance as most owners of life insur- 
ance do, and my first few policies were 
small policies sold on the idea that life 
insurance is a good thing and you ough 
to have some more 


A Tip from a Magazine 


After about three months of this kind 
of selling, I was given a magazine with 
some sales ideas of more successful sales- 
men, and, in reading them over, I found 
one that appealed to me. From that de- 
veloped my first organized sales talk, 
around what I know now as selling for 
needs. 

The sales talk presented was a combi- 
nation of clean-up and family income, 
was very involved, and I sometimes won- 
dered how my prospects knew exactly 
what I was talking about when I de- 
livered it. My sales, however, increased 
immediately as a result of an organized 
delivery covering a definite need. 

About a year after that, I decided 
there would be a greater opportunity for 
a salesman in the big city, so I put my 
family in the car, drove to New York and 
contracted with Ralph G. Engelsman. 
From him I got my first training. 

He taught me a short organized sales 
talk which he advised me to memorize. 
I learned it by heart and the first time 


I delivered it, I was astonished at the 
ease with which the man agreed to buy 
additional life insurance. I thought at 





the time that I had discovered the in- 
fallible recipe for getting them to sign 
on the dotted line. The idea behind the 
sales talk was the most important of all 
needs—a minimum income for the man’s 
family. 

After five years with Mr. Engelsman 
I moved to St. Louis. There I was greet- 
ed with the advice that people in St. 
Louis were not the same as people in 
New York as far as buying life insur- 
ance was concerned. 

Fundamentals the Same 

I decided, however, that this was a 
myth, and proceeded to use the same 
ideas in St. Louis that had been success- 


ful in Florida and New York; I found 
that they worked. 


I have proved to myself that in spite 
of everything to the contrary, people 
in one part of the country buy for the 
same reason as people in another, namely 
for needs. More important is that the 
need must be shown to the prospect in 
the simplest, shortest manner. The easi- 
est way to do this is by the use of a 
simple organized sales talk. 

At great risk of criticism, my sug- 
gestion to all good life insurance men is 
that they take off their titles, take off 
their coats, and become plain every-day 
agents. 








the past. 





Policies must change to 


PRINCIPLES 
WHICH ENDURE 





principles endure. 


For more than a century certain fundamentals have governed 


Central Hanover. 


IN BANKING — cooperation with customers in good 


times and bad; a primary regard for the safety of deposits. 


IN TRUSTS — full appreciation of conservation as the 
first responsibility of a trustee; independence in the 
selection of investments for trust funds; thoughtful 


attention to beneficiaries as well as to property. 


IN ALL RELATIONS—emphasis on quality of service 
designed to make this bank a constructive influence in 


the affairs of its customers and the business of the nation. 
These principles endure. 


They will control our course in the future as they have in 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


meet changing conditions, but sound 
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My Club Acctivities in WOBURN 
and What They Cost 


By Hubert B. Eames, 


Connecticut General, Boston 


The longer I am in the life insurance 
business the more convinced I am that 
the biggest single factor determining suc- 
cess or failure is prospecting; also, if 
you are successful, I think prospecting 





HUBERT B. EAMES 


determines more than any other one fac- 
tor the degree of your success. 

I want to take just a few minutes to 
write about a plan that I call prospecting 
through community activity. I think this 
plan is the most reliable and the most 
sensible and best of all—the surest plan 
of any in prospecting. I think a life in- 
surance man, of all men, should go where 
men meet. He absolutely cannot afford 
not to. I think a life insurance man 
should so conduct himself in his com- 
munity that he is just as well known and 
just as much respected as the minister, 
the Y.M.C.A. secretary, the banker, the 
doctor. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate my point 
by going back nine years to my start 
with my company in Woburn, Mass., a 
town of 20,000 people. I will give a list 
of the organizations, etc., which I joined 
not because I had entered life insurance, 
but because it gave me pleasure to be a 
member and to be active in them. 


The Church 


First of all, of course, is the church 
The church which I joined, like most 
churches, has a men’s club; about forty 
members in the club. I belong to the 
Legion—about 200 more men in that or- 
ganization; and the Masons—about 150; 
to another lodge in an adjoining town 
with about 500 members. I belong to a 
men’s club called Towanda—200 men in 
that; a tennis club, with about forty; 
1,18 total. 


Was Formerly in a Bank 


My former occupation was that of as- 
sistant cashier in a bank. From con- 
tacts there I could probably call by name 
1,000 people. 

Perhaps you are wondering in the 


case of the church where the activity 
part comes in. I was a superintendent 
of the Sunday school—taught a class of 
boys. Well, now, boys have a way of 
growing up—and that was nine years 
ago. Those boys are working for the 
most part now, and I have sold insur- 
ance to many of them. While these boys 
were in my class they had fathers. You 
know, perhaps, their fathers liked to go 
out and play golf on Sunday morning, 
and a man trying to help take care of 
their boys on Sunday is going to get a 
very good reception when he calls. 





_ In the Legion they had to have an ad- 
jutant, and I was an adjutant, and I got 


the list of members and knew all the 
addresses. 

As for the Masons, I stayed pretty 
clear of work there. It takes too many 
evenings, and, after all, I am selling life 
insurance to make a living, and I want 
to have my evenings free. 

I forgot one organization. We call it 
the Wise Men’s Club. That is a club 
in the Y.M.C.A. There are about forty- 
five men in it. I was secretary and 
treasurer of that organization. 

The Towanda Club had to have a 
treasurer. One beautiful thing about it 
was that they paid a salary of $200, and 
to a man starting to sell life insurance 
that was a factor too. So I was the 
treasurer and secretary of that. 


Cost of Clubs 


You might think from this story that 
I was trying to be a new kind of spe- 
cialist, a secretary and treasurer spe- 
cialist. I purposely avoided the presi- 
dencies if they came my way. Now I 
can almost hear some of the new men 
saying, “Well, that is fine, to join a lot 
of clubs, etc., an easy way to get pros- 
pects, but it costs too much in most 
cases, especially for a man just start- 
ing.” I will take you into my confidence 
and tell you what my clubs cost. In 
most communities the cost would be 
about the same: 


—=.:_= 


The church club is $2 a year. The 
Legion is $3 a year, and they throw in 
a magazine besides. The Masons is $7, 
This other club is rather steep—$26, but 
I offset that by being made treasurer, 
and getting paid $200 and my dues (To. 
wanda). The Tennis Club is $10 a year, 
and the Wise Men’s Club about $10 a 
year. That is very little. The commis- 
sion on a few thousand of Ordinary Life, 
or any of our policies, would certainly 
take care of it. 


Plenty of Clubs 


I think the best part of this whole 
plan, aside from its being the simplest 
and most sensible, is the fact that a man 
should belong to these organizations any- 
way, whether he is a life insurance man 
or not—and by the way, this plan could 
be extended a great deal. If I hadn't 
shifted to a unit manager’s job, I should 
have added a Rotary or Kiwanis Club, 
Odd Fellows, and golf club to this list, 
etc. I feel that what club memberships 
do is to give you a background, so that 
endless chain or center of influence 
prospecting plans will work more effec- 
tively. If you have a thousand or so 
names, you are certainly going to find 
centers of influence. If you have a thou- 
sand names you are going to have plenty 
of places where you can create an end- 
less chain. 


THE JOHN E. GIBBS AGENCIES 


Northern New Jersey 
744 BROAD STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


Well Balanced Agencies on the Plus Side Composed 
Solely of Whole Time, Full Time, Life Underwriters 





| JOHN A. RAMSAY 





JACK LEVENTHAL 








JOHN E. GIBBS 
GENERAL AGENT 


a 
Our Staff 


Our Associates are 76% Ahead in Paid For Business for the 


Metropolitan New York 
225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








JOHN C. ELLIOT | 





ROBERT J. S. WALKER 


First 8 Months—Contrasted With the Same Period Last Year 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
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600 Young Men and Women 
Clients of 70 Year Old Agent 


After an interesting and_ successful 
career, with many activities, Wallis 
Boileau, Sr., became a life insurance 
man. He was 60 years old. That was 
qa decade ago 

Recently, he wrote a letter which con- 
tained this paragraph: 

“The fact that more than 600 young 
men and women now look upon me as 
their life insurance counselor; that I 
enjoy their respect and that they repose 
confidence in me as a friend, is more 
gratifying to me than any material suc- 
cess | may have achieved and for which 
they are solely responsible. Nothing in 
my seventy years has given me _ such 
genuine joy. My experience has proven 
that better and more lasting benefits are 
derived from the furnishing of reliable 
and intelligent information about life in- 
surance than from so-called ‘high pres- 
sure’ selling methods which I abhor.” 

His Philosophy 

His life’s philosophy has been that of 
Admiral Robley D. Evans of Spanish 
War fame who was wont to declare that 
“there were just two things I don’t 
worry about. They are the things I 
can’t help and the things I can help.” 
With Mr. Boileau in every situation of 
his life he has sought and found “the 
things that I can help.” 

Here is the story of his life before 
entering life insurance: 

Had Wide Experience 


At the age of 15 Mr. Boileau, in 1879, 
clerked in a hardware store, at a salary 
of $1.50 a week. He stayed with that 
employer for three years, and then joined 
the organization of a “syndicate buyer” 
for a chain of ninety-six hardware 
stores, remaining four years in that work. 
He was then appointed, by his employer, 
treasurer of a gas and electrical supply 
business, a position he occupied until 
1906. 

In that year he sold his interest, and 





WALLIS BOILEAU 


was engaged by Drexel & Co., famous 
Philadelphia bankers, to manage a hat 
manufacturing business in which they 
were heavy creditors. This service lasted 
until 1913, when Mr. Boileau, at Niagara 
Falls, became general manager and treas- 
urer of a storage battery plates business, 
the plates being made by a patented 
process. In this there was an interlude 
from 1917 to 1919, Mr. Boileau being oc- 
cupied in organizing the Inspection Di- 
vision Office, Philadelphia District, 
United States Army. He then returned 
to the battery plates business in Niagara 
Falls. 

Mr. Boileau’s son Wallis is an impor- 
tant executive at the head office of the 
Penn Mutual. 


MY QUICKEST SALE 


By O. J. Hebel, 
Berkshire Life, Newark 


The quickest sale I ever made was in 
less than five minutes. It took longer 
than that to get the interview, but once 
in this man’s office I started right out 
with the comment, “I presume as has 
happened in my case and that of many 
men we know that your investments are 
not holding up and that if liquidated to- 
day your estate would not be at par.” 

That set him thinking as he had had 
quite a shrinkage. It only took another 
minute to give the conversation an in- 
surance twist and he bought an Ordi- 
nary life for $7,500. 

As a general thing I aim to sell insur- 
ance to provide income for dependents 
upon death of the breadwinner. That 
appeals to me as I am married; have a 


wife and two children; and prefer ap- 
proach to men similarily situated. Some- 
umes it is necessary to shift to another 
line of talk as in the case told in the 
first paragraph of this little article. 


OTTO J. HEBEL 
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We are 

GLAD to 
Welcome the 
Unmistakable signs 
Of RECOVERY 
As indicated 

By our 

43% INCREASE 
In Paid Business 
For the First 
Seven months 


Of 1934. 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


General Agent 


7Etna Life Insurance Company 


1200 Main Street Springfield, Massachusetts 


PHONE 4-1112 
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Big NEON SIGN Flashes 
Beesley’s Message to Syracuse 


When Elmer L. Beesley walks down 
one of the main streets of Syracuse, N. 
Y., he never gets more than a few hun- 
dred feet without being stopped by an 
acquaintance who is as apt as not to 
hail him with “65 and then What?” The 
reason for that particular greeting is a 
huge billboard on the highway from 
Utica into Syracuse which every night 
asks that question in neon light letters 
about ten feet high. The question mark 
flashes on and off intermittently, driving 
home the point of the phrase and mak- 
ing it impossible to pass the sign with- 
out noticing it. The rest of the lettering 
on the sign consists of “State Mutual 
Life Solves the Problem. Elmer L. Bees- 
ley & Associates, 410 Hills Building.” 

The phrase “Age 65 and Then What ?” 
is used as the slogan of the Beesley 
agency. It is taken from a pamphlet 
issued by the State Mutual Life dealing 
with retirement income, a coverage which 
is stressed by the agency. It is on the 
walls of the Beesley headquarters, on 
all literature used by the organization. 

The use of the question on a large 
sign board was the result of a collabora- 
tion between Mr. Beesley and a local 
outdoor advertising agency, the Richard 
brothers. They designed and built the 
sign. During the months it has been up 
it has caused a great deal of comment in 
Syracuse. 

There were several ideas back of using 
the phrase as a road sign. First, it is a 





short phrase and can be read at a glance 
by anyone driving along the road. It 
has a financial rather than emotional 
appeal which is unusual in such adver- 
tising of insurance. It is unfinished and 
leaves the reader to make his own con- 
clusion as to his future, making him 
think rather than just telling him. The 
huge flashing question mark drives home 
the fact that the uninsured future is an 
unknown quantity. It is one of the few 
life insurance billboards to use electrical 
animation. 

Mr. Beesley, although a native of nor- 
thern New York, covered most of the 
United States as a salesman while in 
the shoe business. He came to Syracuse 
shortly before the World War with a 
shoe concern, but later entered life in- 
surance as an agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life. He joined the State Mu- 
tual in 1925. 


Wife and Daughter Insist 
on Carmine’s APP-A-W EEK 


William S. Carmine, Continental Amer- 
ican, Wilmington, Del., sells life insur- 
ance around his home town of Cam- 
bridge, Md. Each week since January 
16, 1922, Mr. Carmine has sent in at 
least one completed application. This is 
654 weeks of consecutive weekly produc- 
tion, and so far in 1934 Mr. Carmine has 
paid for forty-two cases. In July he led 
the entire company in premium volume 
for the month with five paid cases and 
stands third in the company’s records 
for leader in number of cases for the 
year. 

He went with the company in October, 
1912, and has been a member of the 
company’s Leaders’ Club ever since its 
crganization. Mr. Carmine writes as fol- 
lows: 

“My company started a Consecutive 
Weekly Production Club with twenty- 
two men in it on January 16, 1922. I 
decided that this was the very thing 
that I needed to build up a steady in- 
come and so determined that I would 
send in at least one completed case every 
week. 

“Up to the time that I started on this 
consecutive weekly production record mv 
business had been spotty and my income 
uncertain. When I let it be known that 
I was out to secure at least one com- 
pleted application each week, it was tak- 
en more or less as a sales idea but weck 
after week and year after year, when my 
record became known, my securing a 
completed application every week became 
a matter of community pride and today 
there are scores of people who would 
give me an application rather than see 
me fail on this consecutive weekly pro- 


duction record. I do not use this means 
to close business, except where I feel that 
I am up against a procrastinator who I 
know needs and should have insurance, 
and I have closed many such cases. As 
a result of this consecutive weekly pro- 
duction plan I have a policyholder in 
nearly every home in my territory and 
85% of my business comes from my pol- 
icyholders or from people they recom- 
mend to me. 

“At first it was very difficult to secure 
a completed application every week and 
very often I went up to Saturday night 
before getting a completed application. 
As the years went on, however, and my 
record became known, it became much 
easier to secure at least one completed 
application. Then when the depression 
came along, I found that the farmers, 
who furnish a large part of my business, 
were hard hit and it became a real battle 
tc secure a completed application each 
week. During this period I owe a debt 
of gratitude to my wife and daughter 
for keeping me on the consecutive week- 
ly production list. We arrived at this 
working arrangement during this period: 
I am a free lance until Wednesday of 
each week. If by that time I have not 
a completed case, my wife gets after me. 
This continues until Friday when my 
daughter joins her in spurring me on. 
If I have not secured a completed appli- 
cation by Friday night each week, when 
I leave the house on Saturday morning 
all the doors to my home are locked and 
the only way I can get back into my 
home is by bringing in a completed case. 
I commend this idea to any and all of 
you. It has been a source of great hap- 
piness and pride to my family, my com- 
pany and to me personally.” 
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PREFIX 
TO 


SUCCESS 


Life Insurance is still 
sold, as it was years ago, 
by approaches, interviews 


and sales talks. 


But Modern Selling 
success has required a 


prefix--“planned.” 


Our sales material de- 
velops “planned” hours, 
“planned” approaches, 


“planned “interviews. 


ra 


THOS. M. SEARLES 


General Agent 


Newark, New JERSEY 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


1844—90TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR—1934 
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ft of the policyholders, with the expecta- 
tion of eventually making up, from earn- 
ings, the deficiency in the assets, and 
turning back the company to the policy- 
holders, or the stockholders, as the case 
may be. A company was thus taken over 
many years ago, subject to a substan- 
tial deficiency, but now has a large sur- 


plus. 
Effect of Policy Liens 


Ordinarily it is best to arrange an 
immediate reinsurance, subject to liens 
for the amount of the deficiency. The 
earnings of the business are then ap- 
plied partly toward reduction of the 
liens. 
The policy lien is in many respects the 
equivalent of a policy loan, except that 
its amount has not been withdrawn, but 
is regarded as lost. The loans allowed on 
a policy may not exceed its reserve. Sim- 
larly the sum of the loan and the lien 
on a policy may not exceed its reserve. 
Therefore if the entire reserve on the 
policy has been borrowed before the in- 
solvency there is no value against which 
to place a lien, so a policy with “maxi- 
mum loan” may not be made subject to 


Saving Insurance for Insured 


(Continued from Page 67) 


possible validity of the theory “on the 
average” is not its only justification, for 
probably the best way to hold the in- 
sured group together, and to work off 
or reduce the impairment, is to prom- 
ise that all death claims occurring within 
a limited period—up to say fifteen years 
—will be paid in full, without deduction 
of the amount of the lien. In this way 
all earnings of the business are pooled, 
to pay off in full the liens of those who 
die in the period specified, and to reduce 
the liens of those who survive. This is 
the effect, whether or not a reserve is 
set up for “insurance of the liens.” 

Usually the amounts payable under ma- 
turing endowments are reduced by the 
liens on the policies. Participation cer- 
tificates may be granted for the unpaid 
amounts, to be gradually paid when and 
if the aggregate of liens is reduced by 
earnings, and in the same proportion. If 
the lien percentage is not large at the 
outset there may thus be a good chance 
ef finally getting complete payment on 
the matured policy. 

When the stated period for working off 
the lien has expired, any remaining lien 
becomes fixed as a policy liability and is 


to be deducted at death or in any other 
policy settlement the same as a policy 
loan. 

How the Reinsurance Works Out 

How will the reinsurance contracts 
work out? Unexpected developments in 
the last five years serve as a warning 
against attempting predictions, but some- 
thing may be said as to the immediate 
outlook. A successful result for a rein- 
surance will mean, in general, a much 
better “return” for the sums paid on the 
policies than could possibly have resulted 
in a liquidation. It will also mean that 
those who had their money tied up in the 
company, and those who could not get 
insurance elsewhere, have had their in- 
surance protection continued through a 
most trying period, during which insur- 
ance protection has been more necessary 
to their beneficiaries than at other times. 

Most of the business which has need- 
ed reinsurance has been non-participat- 
ing. If the policyholder must pay inter- 
est on a lien, this is the practical equiva- 
lent of an increase in premium—offset- 
ting to some extent the savings in the 
past from paying premiums on a low 
scale. Holders of participating policies 
in companies which have not become im- 
paired have likewise been forced to pay 
higher cash premiums because there has 
been a sharp and widespread reduction 
in the dividends on their policies. 


Looking more to the future, it must 
be acknowledged that the reinsurances 
are based on asset valuations from which 
“inflation” has been pretty well elimi- 
nated, so that if there is any change in 
values the change is much more likely 
to be an increase than a decrease. Gen- 
erally, also, the administration of the re- 
insured business has been put upon a 
more economical basis than before the 
insolvency, for the operations are not 
burdened by the cost of efforts to in- 
crease the volume of insurance. Also if 
the group of reinsured business is rela- 
tively small, and the reinsurance is in a 
much larger company, the necessary rates 
of expense will tend toward the lower 
operating rates possible to reach on 
large volume. 

All through the “depression” the health 
record in this country has been generally 
favorable, and the suicide claims must 
have had a somewhat limited effect on 
the experience of the reinsured groups, 
because of their relatively small “net re- 
tention.” There is now no indication of 
an adverse change in mortality trend. 
The reinsurance contracts generally have 
eliminated the threat of excessive losses 
on account of disability income claims, 
by canceling these features wholly or in 
part. 

An unfavorable feature is the prospect 


(Continued on Page 100) 


a lien. Likewise a term policy with a 
small reserve and (usually) no cash value 
can be subject to only a small amount of 
lien. 
It therefore follows, of necessity, that 
the policies with the larger amounts of 
reserve free from previous loan with- 
drawals must bear the greater part of 
the total lien impairment. Thus the pol- 
icyholders who had borrowed little or 
none of their reserves are now made sub- 
ject to what may seem like “forced 
loans.” This result does not seem fair, 
but there seems to be no way to avoid 
it. The only feasible way to help their 
situation is to credit these policyholders 
with substantially all the future earnings 
of the business until the liens have been 
eliminated. This has been the usual prac- 
tice. Some further ways of guarding 
their interests could be worked out the- 
oretically. Unless applied in a very lim- 
ited manner, however, any such provi- 
sions of a reinsurance plan would tend 
to drive out such of the policyholders 
subject to small liens or none, as would 
otherwise be willing to retain their poli- 
cies and, on the average, help the situa- 
tion through the earnings on their poli- 
cies. There is no way to compel a pol- 
icyholder to continue to pay premiums. 
When the insolvency occurs there are 
unpaid death claims, unpaid matured en- 
dowment policies and liability under “set- 
tlement options” where the proceeds of 
death claims or matured endowments 
have been left with the company to be 
paid in instalments or by some other 
form of deferred settlement. There may 
also be annuity liabilities, and liability 
under approved disability claims. These 
may all be considered as merely debts of 
the company, to be compromised and 
paid only on such percentage basis as 
the reduced assets will justify. How- 
ever, the usual practice has been to con- 
sider such liabilities in two groups, name- 
ly, in one group the death claims and lia- 
bilities based on death claims, and in the 
other group all other liabilities of this 
kind connected with policy contracts. 
Neither group may receive full payment, 
but the first group generally has a pref- 
erence in settlement. This preference 
is at least partly justified by attempted 
consistency with the preferential treat- 
ment usually accorded to death claims 
accruing during and after the period of 
receivership, as compared with that ac- 
corded other maturing obligations accru- 
ing at the same time. 

The theory underlying any such pref- 
erences is that the chief purpose of life 
insurance is to pay death claims, and that 
far greater hardship is caused by failure 
to pay death claims in full than is caused 
by failure to pay matured endowments 
in full. This theory may hold true “on 
the average,” but no doubt it fails to be 
true in individual cases. However, the 
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Will Rogers Says: 


“I am so sold on the idea of life insurance that I 
am going to invest every cent that I can in it. 
When you invest in other things you don’t always 
know where you are at. When you invest in life 
insurance not only do you know where you are at, 


but so does your family after you are gone.” 





“To John Kemp my friend of many years,” 


Will Rogers 


What Will Rogers Said About JOHN J. Kemp: 


I've got an Insurance man in New York that looks after my Insurance. John Kemp is his 
name. He is the kind of a fellow that will make you stop cussing the Insurance Agents. He 
takes care of a lot of Actors, and lots of times when they are out on the road, or out of work, 
they forget or can’t make their payments. Sometimes they die with their folks thinking, 
“Well, it’s too bad his policy had lapsed, now he has nothing,” but old Johnny was carrying 
them all the time, and he is right there with the payment. This is not fiction; this is facts. 
Cold-hearted New York can hand you many a pleasant shock like this if you know it. 


You have your own problems and are entitled to have a program built for your particular 
use. It will cost you no more to own Insurance which fits your case perfectly than to buy 





misfit Insurance. 


f 551 FIFTH AVENUE 


| JOHN J. KEMP osvotcn 


Murray Hill 2-7838-9 
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By L- L. Montgomery 


Successful life insurance selling is a 
carrying over to a prospective client’s 
mind of concrete images. A successsful 
life insurance salesman has to be con- 
crete minded. He wants the words he 
uses to be exchanged as rapidly as pos- 
sible into concrete images. He has the 
problem of interpreting the shadow of 
the future in terms of now. He is sell- 
ing life insurance as a relationship, as a 
something to be tied up with his pros- 
rects, hopes, plans and expectations. The 
tying up must be seen, understood, felt 
and acted upon. 

To do this the imagery must be not 
only concrete but powerful; otherwise 
there is much conviction but little per- 
suasion. We buy and sell in mental pic- 
tures. I might say the relationship that 
a life insurance company bears in a man’s 
affairs is bought as a picture, the pros- 
pect seeing himself in a picture he wants 
to be in. 

A through the use of words causes 
pictures to come into B’s mind and B 
acts on account of the images in his 
own mind brought about as the result of 
A’s words. For A it is the skill in the 
use of his words that counts, words 
formed in selling sentences and phrases. 

The dictionary minded individual may 
have a large vocabulary. He may be able 
to define any word given him. He may 
understand all the fine shadings of mean- 
ing. He may be an excellent reasoner. 
But with all this he is a thinker in the 
abstract. Words mean more words to 
him. There are no pictures of real life. 
He plays with words and uses them as 
a mathematician uses X for the unknown 
in a problem to be worked out by 
Algebra. 

Now a life insurance salesman is equal- 
ly dealing with an unknown factor and 
that is the factor of his prospective cli- 
ent’s future. No man can tell what to- 
morrow will bring forth and life is a 
continuous process of risk bearing. We 
plan, we work, we achieve and we fail 
to achieve. We cannot tell as individ- 
vals how long we are going to live. We 
prepare for the worst and hope for the 
best. But as far as time is concerned 
the best we can hope for is the actuarial 
eliminated life at 96. 

But 96 and 65 and all ages set up as 
numbers in the future are abstract rela- 
tionships. Endowments at 65 do not 
mean a thing as abstract imagery, they 
can only come into life as concrete im- 
agery. They must be interpreted in 
terms of actual steps.up the ladder of 
life each step carrying details of actual 
happenings. 

Ask a man what he means by week. 
He will usually reply seven days. Ask 
him what he can do in a week and he 
will have to tell you in concrete terms. 
He will visualize himself doing things 
and he will attempt to carry over to you 
through words the images wherein he 
sees himself doing these things. 

When a life insurance salesman gets a 
Frospective client to see himself actually 
doing things he has the great secret. He 
Is using his selling phrases to bring about 
concrete imagery in the mind of the 
other man. 

Let us take some selling phrases and 
from them develop illustrations of con- 
Crete imagery. These phrases act as 
Mental films from which to develop 
imagery. Some basic selling phrases are: 
Acute Dependency,” “Cashing in on the 
est Asset you have,” “Income rather 


than Capital Account,” “The Value of a 
Home is not Brick and Mortar,” “Wait- 
ing Period Investments,” “Conservation 
Stage,” “Permanent Income Account,” 
“Getting what you are Entitled to Get,” 
“Your Individual Productivity.” The 
examples given here represent a very 
small number of those I use. There are 
several hundred altogether running 
through the gamut of every emotion in 
the presentation of life insurance. 


Acute Dependency 


means very young children who would be 
helpless if deprived of the support of 
their parents. Converting the phrase 
into concrete imagery would lead to: 
“They wouldn’t have a fighting chance.” 
“They would be very small ships in a 


Acute Dependency 


Conservation Stage 


Concrete VS. Abstract IMAGERY 





In Selling 


kind.” “A-1 in good health is as good 
as A-] in Bradstreet and Dun when a 
life insurance company backs you up.” 


Income Rather Than Capital 


Account 


This is the key selling phrase for all 
imagery to be used to persuade the pro- 
spective client to put his policies on op- 
tional settlements as income, and if the 
income is not sufficient to make addi- 
tional arrangements for more income for 
his dependents. Illustrative selling sen- 
tences are: “I always suggest to my 
clients that they consider income rather 
than capital account because only by 
resolving this amount into income 
can you get a proper perspective of the 


Basic Phrases 
for Concrete Imagery 
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Cashing In On the Best Asset You Have 

Income Rather Than Capital Account | 
The Value of a Home Is Not As Brick and Mortar | 
| Waiting Period Investments 


Permanent Income Account 
Getting What You Are Entitled to Get | 
Your Individual Productivity | 


From articles copyrighted 1934 by L. L. Montgomery 








rough sea.” “They would never reach 
port if things remain as they are.” 
“They would be tossed about as help- 
less as drift wood.” “It is bad enough 
to hear a dog whimpering not to speak 
of a child.” “They would not get the 
kind of education they are entitled to 
get judging the kind of education they 
need from the background that you and 
your wife have already given them.” 
“Without you it would be like a saw 
tearing at the very roots of their ex- 
istence as a family.” “What a pity when 
so little would accomplish so much.” 


Cashing In On the Best Asset 
You Have 


This phrase acts as a basic film to de- 
velop imagery on the passing of the 
medical examination. Sentences to illus- 
trate concrete imagery are: “It takes 
more than money, Mr. Prospective 
Client—here you are cashing in on the best 
asset you have, your present fine physi- 
cal condition which is always a variable.” 
“There will come a time, Mr. Prospective 
Client, when you will cross the line and 
no amount of money will buy what you 
can get today.” “Here you capitalize 
upon your youth and good health which 
mean more to you than money at the 
present time.” “You may get into finan- 
cial debt and recover, but when one’s 
health is gone it’is difficult or impos- 
sible to make an arrangement of this 


difficulties your family would have to 
face in the event of your not being able 
to see your plans through for them per- 
sonally.”. “The amount you have ar- 
ranged would give your family an in- 
come of $50 a month for the next ten 
years. That would hardly be sufficient 
considering the standard of living you 
have accustomed them to have, not to 
mention giving the children the kind of 
education they are entitled to.” “It would 
be very risky to leave so much money 
in a lump sum. There would be too 
many wolves at the door trying to get 
it away from your wife and children. Set 
it up as income and they will get every 
penny of it and no one-else can touch 
it.” “Your wife is running the home on 
an income basis now, she will want to 
keep on doing so—you know a home is 
not brick and mortar but a place where 
a family can be kept together as a going 
concern with their mother as the center.” 


The Value of a Home Is Not 
As Brick and Mortar 


While this phrase has been mentioned 
before it deserves a basic setting of its 
own. Its uses are to develop imagery 
around the spiritual side of the home and 
to discount the money value of the phys- 
ical structure. In the imagery sense it is 
the children around the mother that 
counts. There is also the connotation of 
the word home which brings up a tone 





sense with associated ideas very difficult 
to set up in words. In the real spiritual 
sense Home is the most emotion stirring 
word in life insurance. The completed 
imagery sentence is “As you know, Mr. 
Prospective Client, the home is not brick 
and mortar but a place where a family 
can be kept together as a going con- 
cern.” 


Waiting Period Investments 


This is a very important selling idea 
phrase from which to develop imagery. 
I invented the phrase to cover the situa- 
tion where a prospective client has real 
estate, frozen securities, any investments 
for which he paid much more than he 
could get at the present market. The 
sales value comes from the fact that it 
is very often possible to say to a pro- 
spective client “Well, Mr. Prospective 
Client, there are hidden values here—if 
conditions become normal again, nat- 
urally you want your family to get what 
they are entitled to get. If the proper 
plan ‘were worked out and an arranze- 
ment made through a life insurance com- 
pany to supply cash to your executor the 
amount tied up in these Waiting Period 
investments could be carried over to 
await a more favorable market. Nat- 
urally as a life insurance man I want to 
do everything in my power to prevent 
your property from being subjected to 
the risk of being distributed under pres- 
sure. 


Conservation Stage 


A phrase applied to a_ prospective 
client who is no longer creating wealth 
but interested in preserving and main- 
taining what he already has. Usually 
these cases are inheritance tax and an- 
ruity prospects. Motivating imagery: 
“Naturally, Mr. Prospective Client, you 
want to resolve all of these activities into 
permanent income account and cet what 
you are entitled to get, the full returns 
from your capital as an income for life— 
that is a certain income for an uncer- 
tain number of years ahead. Here you 
could have a thousand dollars a month 
immediately and be relieved from all 
problems of management and _invest- 
ment especially under the conditions pre- 
vailing at the present time.” 


Permanent Income Account 


A selling phrase useful to keep the 
prospective client’s mind on the fact that 
after the Acute Dependency stage is over 
and his children looking out for them- 
selves the accumulations standing to his 
credit on the books of the company can 
be transferred into “Permanent Income 
Account,” that is an annuity. 


Getting What You Are 
Entitled to Get 


This phrase is a challenge to every 
prospective client and should be used 
whenever a better plan would put the 
prospect in a much stronger position 
than he was. An example: “Here you 
get what you are entitled to get—the 
full return for all your years of accu- 
mulation, something more nearly ap- 
proximating your productive capacity.” 


Your Individual Productivity 
This is the key note for all motivation 
of the prospective client himself. Ex- 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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ELL Where You Are 


Best Known, Says Marion Scott 


In the opinion of Marion Scott of 
Boston, a tall, slender, blue-eyed woman 
with a grand sense of humor, leader for 
the first six months of this year of John 
Hancock women agents throughout the 
country, it is a lot easier to sell insur- 
ance today than when she started in 
1920. “My general approach then was, 
‘Are you interested in saving ?’” she said, 
“And I proceeded to a description of the 
life insurance way of doing it, without 
using the word ‘insurance’ any oftener 
than necessary. Nowadays, it’s different. 
Particularly within the last two years, 
people are not only glad to see a life 
insurance agent, but they even write and 
phone asking for information, the thing 
we used to think just couldn’t happen. 
The object lesson of the years we have 
just come through, and the way life in- 
surance has exhibited its strength against 
all odds, have done more to inspire re- 
spect for the insurance agent than many 
people in the business realize.” 


Started as a Secretary 


Directly from college, Miss Scott took 
a secretarial position. She handled the 
job efficiently, but was discontented. She 
wanted more scope for her individuality 
so she found herself doing Girl Scout 
work. That was.all right for developing 
individuality, but offered scant monetary 
award. 

“IT concluded ‘ was working too hard 
and getting too little for it,” she ex- 
plained. “I was too tired to think it 


By Margaret Divver, Boston 


cut much, so I gave it all up and took 
a job bookkeeping in a summer hotel in 
Maine, with the idea of combining a va- 
cation with a paying job. That experi- 
ence was good for me, cleared some cob- 
webs out of my brain; gave me the 
fresh outlook I needed. I thought over 
the various professions open to women 
and decided that life insurance selling 
offered the most to an ambitious person 
without capital and without any particu- 
lar proven ability in any particular line. 
I had a little money saved and went with 
a life insurance company in Boston.” 

She wrote $325,000 her first year, partly 
through valuable contacts she had made 
while doing Girl Scout work. 


First Year No Criterion 


“You can’t tell much about a woman’s 
ability by her first year,” she told The 
Gold Book. “Then she is dependent on 
her contacts, which may easily carry her 
on even through the second and third 
years. After that she has to get down 
to brass tacks, depend on herself, on her 
prospecting ability, her methods of 
analyzing and attacking her prospect’s 
problems.” 

After twelve productive years in life 
insurance selling during two of which she 
conducted a women’s department, she de- 
cided to try out a “write insurance and 
see the world” idea she had long enter- 
tained. In 1928 she took an extensive 
trip through the west and came back to 
Boston and made a contract with the 


Paul F. Clark agency, convinced that 
she had been mistaken in her theory 
that if you can write insurance you can 
write it anywhere. She discovered the 
value of roots, of belonging to a com- 
munity. People everywhere suspect 
strangers and where it involves an in- 
vestment, they want to feel that the 
person who sold them will be around to 
consult later on. 


Believes in Writing Friends 


She writes her friends, believes in do- 
ing it—but doesn’t believe in intruding 
on social contacts. She calls up a friend, 
says, “I have some business on my mind 
that I want to discuss with you. When 
can I see you for fifteen minutes? I 
will never bring up this subject outside.” 

And she never does, neither does she 
go back if she has failed to convince the 
person at the end of one talk that he 
or she needs life insurance. 

“You don’t have to make people want 
life insurance,” she asserts. “Most of 
them who need it do want it, but they 
are looking for an excuse to sign on the 
dotted line. Isn’t that why so much 
business is written on ‘change of age’? 
That’s only one excuse. There are many 
others, according to the individual and 
circumstances. It is up to the agent to 
search them out.” 


Women Should Sell Women 


Miss Scott believes that the back- 
ground of experience in other lines and 


Jamieson 


MARION SCOTT 


maturity which comes with that experi- 
ence both are important if a woman is 
to make the grade as an agent. She 
also feels positively that a woman finds 
her natural field of action in writing 
other women and that the potentialities 
of this field are barely scratched. A 
man once told her, “You’ll never be able 
to sell men until you get married.” She 
was incredulous at the time, but says 
her experience makes her believe it, 
though she has many men clients. The 
married woman can talk to a man about 
his wife, his home and children out of 
her own experience, and thus elicit re- 
spect for her judgment. 

Men, she observes, buy insurance more 
readily than women. If an idea appeals 
to a man he jumps at it. He knows 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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Promises have value when they are kept. 
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By E. Paul Huttinger 
Agency Secretary, Penn Mutual 


“x * * Amounts received as an annuity 
under an annuity or endowment contract 
shall be included in gross income; except 
that there shall be excluded from gross 
income the excess of the amount received 
in the taxable year over an amount equal 
to 3 per centum of the aggregate premiums 
or consideration paid for such annuity 
(whether or not paid during such year) 
until the aggregate amount exciuded from 
gross income under this title or prior in- 
come tax laws in respect of such annuity 
equals the aggregate premiums or consid- 
eration paid for such annuity. * * *’— 
Revenue Act of 1934, Section 22 (b) (2). 

Two cases decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States will stand 
out like “Mars at Perihelion” when the 
leaders of the bar lock horns with the 
talented lawyers of the Revenue Bureau 
on this question which has aroused the 
curiosity and the interest of so many 
life insurance agents. They are Eisner 
v. Macomber, 252 U.S. 189 and Irwin v. 
Gavit, 268 U.S. 161. 

In the first case the Supreme Court 
furnished us with a salutary lesson in 
law and economics, though marred by the 
fact that some members of the court 
could not agree with each other in either 
subject. 


Macomber Case 

Eisner v. Macomber decided that where 
the taxpayer received a corporate divi- 
dend in the form of full paid stock, such 
stock is capital not income, that the Six- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution 
permitting Congress to levy a tax on in- 
comes did not permit the taxation of 
capital unless apportioned. 

Mr. Justice Pitney who wrote the ma- 
jority opinion distinguished a gain de- 
rived from capital from a gain accruing 
to capital, such a growth or increment 
in value. Mr. Justice Holmes in a char- 
acteristic dissent stated that the word 
“incomes” in the Sixteenth Amendment 
should be read in a sense most obvious 
to the common understanding at the time 
of its adoption. He carried with him Mr. 
Justice Day. Mr. Justice Brandeis in a 
separate dissenting opinion, buttressed by 
still another economic theory, carried 
with him Mr. Justice Clarke. 

We need not be concerned with further 
discussion of this case because the deci- 
sion, if applied to the annuity tax in the 
1934 Revenue Act, would hold it uncon- 
stitutional. 


Gavit Case 


By strange coincidence the opinion in 
the second case, Irwin v. Gavit, upon 
which the Government may be expected 
to rest heavily if the annuity tax goes 
to the Supreme Court, was written by 
Mr. Justice Holmes, who was in favor 
of taxing stock dividends. Mr. Holmes 
has tetired and is no longer an associate 
justice of the Supreme Court. 

The Gavit case involved a very simple 
question. One Brady died leaving a will 
creating a trust which was to terminate 
when his granddaughter, Marcia Ann 
Gavit, reached her majority, or at her 
eath prior thereto. The income from 
the trust was to be divided into six equal 
parts. One part was to be applied to 
the education and support of Marcia, and 
the balance was to be divided into two 
equal parts, one of them to be paid to 
the testator’s son-in-law, the father of 





WILL the FEDERAL ANNUITY TAX 
HOLD? 


Marcia and the plaintiff in this action. 


Gavit Required to Pay Tax on Income 
Which He Derived from Trust 


Observe that this was a bequest of 
property, the net income from which was 
to be paid for a certain period of years 
to certain parties. 

The Revenue Bureau required Gavit to 
pay tax on the income which he derived 
from this trust. Gavit argued that the 
income was a bequest and as such ex- 
empt. Under the 1913 Revenue Act which 
was applicable, Section IIb provided that 
net income is to include “gains or profits 
and income derived from any source 
whatever including the income from but 
not the value of property acquired by 
gift, bequest, devise or descent.” A sim- 
ilar provision has appeared in subse- 
quent amendments of the law. 

Stripping this issue of its technical fac- 
tors, the question was this: When a de- 
cedent wills the income from a trust, is 
the income property acquired by be- 
quest within the exemption allowed by 
the statute? Gavit argued that as his 
father-in-law had willed him the income 
from the trust, it was exempt until it 
exceeded the value of that bequest at 
the death of the deceased. Until then 
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there was no income. The Government 
argued that the law exempted a bequest 
but not a bequest which was in the na- 
ture of income from property. 


Gavit Decision Not Unanimous 


Like the Macomber case, the Gavit 
decision was not unanimous. Mr. Justice 
Holmes, who this time wrote the major- 
ity opinion, again referred to the com- 
monly accepted meaning of words and 
the general intent of Congress, holding 
that Gavit’s income was taxable. Thus, 
his attitude was consistent in both the 
Macomber and Gavit cases. Mr. Justice 
Sutherland dissenting, and with him Mr. 
Justice Butler, seemed to have equally 
strong reasons for holding it exempt, 
due to the failure of Congress to state 
clearly that when a bequest is made of 
the income from property, the property 
itself is exempt from income tax but 
not said income. 

Several illustrations were presented to 
the court to assist the decision. These 
consisted of trusts providing for bequests 
of principal payable in instalments over 
a period of years similar to instalments 
of a life insurance policy. On these il- 
lustrations and the decision appears to 
rest the present belief of the Revenue 
Bureau that it does not contravene the 
Sixteenth Amendment to require annui- 
tants to include 3% of the purchase price 
in gross taxable income. The chief point 
to be settled will be the connection be- 
tween the average type of annuity and 
a trust. 

Distinction Between a Trust and Annuity 

In 3 C.J., page 201, citing a large num- 
ber of cases, it states that “there is a 
distinction between an income and an 
annuity; the former embraces only net 
profits after deducting all necessary ex- 
penses and charges, and may be uncer- 
tain in amount; the latter is a fixed 
amount paid absolutely, and generally 
without contingency. The simple gift of 
the interest upon a specific principal sum, 
although stipulated to be paid annually, 
is not an annuity, but merely a gift of 
income. Much less can a gift of the in- 
come or of a specified portion of the net 
income of the general residue of an es- 
tate, including real as well as personal 
estate, be considered an annuity.” 

A trust contains a single hazard; 
namely, investment. If the segregated 
investment fail there is no income. On 
the other hand, an annuity contains a 
double hazard which may permit and re- 
quire the use of principal. There is the 
hazard of investment and of continued 
life. It is the latter which makes it im- 
possible to determine what is income and 
what is principal in an annuity payment 
untii the annuitant has received from the 
investment every cent that he has paid 
for it. Thus, there seems to be a clear 
distinction between money at interest 
and an annuity, using that term to de- 
fine the purchase of a contract from an 
institution like a life insurance company 

Mistaking the Parties 

The proponents of the present 3% pro- 
vision in the law mistake the company, 
making 3% or more on an investment, 
for the annuitant (the taxpayer) holding 
the contract in his hand. It is true that 
the company invests the annuitant’s pre- 
miums at 3%, 3%4% interest or better, 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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How the Successful In 
One Agency Readjusted 
To the Depression 


By W. Reginald Baker, 
Mutual Life, Newark 


For many years prior to that eventful 
day in 1929 when things started to go 
on the toboggan in Wall Street, life in- 
surance had been written in large vol- 
umes by the outstanding representatives 
of every life insurance company. Even 
the mediocre agent was not having much 
difficulty in obtaining his share of the 
business, which was not very hard at 
that time to obtain. 
ful and we did not have that vast army 
of unemployed, as at present, so that the 


Money was plenti- 


public were quite ready and willing to 
embark on as large a life insurance pro- 
gram as they felt their income 
ranted. 

During 1930 the depression did not get 
into full swing, and it was not until 
1931 and 1932 that those agents who in- 
tended to stay in the business, and fight 
to maintain their normal production, felt 
if necessary to readjust their whole plan 
of soliciting. 

I noticed that the men in my agency, 
who were writing a substantial business, 
were in these classifications: 


war- 


First, working harder and planning 
better, if that were possible, than had 
been their custom for several years past. 
starting out early in the morning and 
keeping at it persistently until late in 
the afternoon, oftentimes, in the eve- 
ning. 

Second, they realized that every person 
was not a prospect and that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to make a more care- 
ful selection and ascertain, if possible, 
in advance just who had money and what 
form of contract would appeal to them. 
I know that many of our best men found 
that the public was becoming more and 
more annuity minded and so they, in 
many cases, found it advantageous to 
present some form of Retirement In- 
come, Refund or Straight Annuity. In 
other words, they featured the invest- 
ment part of life insurance, and, in do- 
ing so, were able to achieve their nor- 
mal volume of business. 


Third, I discovered that our best men 
were giving a lot of time to what is or- 
dinarily known as “service calls.” As we 
all know, many of our policyholders, dur- 
ing the past four years, have been 
obliged to borrow on their contracts or 
get extensions; sometimes to the very 
limit that the company would grant. I 





W. REGINALD BAKER 


know it was found necessary to call 
many times on some policyholders and 
I feel that our “wide awake” men felt 
that, while, at the time these service 
calls might not produce any new busi- 
ness, they were building up “good will” 
which later on, when better times came 
along, would enable them to secure a 
large volume of new business for the 
work that they had most cheerfully done 
during the depression. 

Fourth, I also discovered that the men 
who were getting business were keeping 
themselves, as far as possible, in an op- 
timistic state of mind. I have felt, and 
always will, that no agent can succeed 
in our business unless he has the right 
mental attitude, and to go out day after 
day looking thoroughly dejected does 
not in my estimation tend ‘to the crea- 
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tion of confidence in the agent by his 
prospect. I feel that a cheerful, opti. 
mistic approach land these men some. 
where, and in a large way accounted 
for the fine business that they were 
constantly producing. 

Having been in the life insurance busj- 
ness for many years, I feel that all of 
us learn something from each depres- 
sion, and, if this one has taught us any- 
thing, I believe it is the fact that life 
insurance has stood the test as no other 
investment has, and we should all be 
proud to feel we are associated with a 
business that has fully met every obji- 
gation and carried on in a manner that 
is worthy of the confidence of the in- 
suring public. 


As Radio Sees 
Incomes Of 
Policy Buyers 

The .Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc., has gotten out an extraordinarily 
attractive printed and illustrated book 
which bears the title, “Markets in Radio 
Homes by Income Levels and Price Ley- 
els.” Markets are given for a number 
of commodities whose price precludes 
equal distribution throughout all eco- 
nomic classes. 

In discussing life insurance the state- 
ment is made that 73% of the entire 
market for life insurance lies in radio 
homes. Among other things the state- 
ment is made that twenty-four out of 
every 100 life insurance policies are 
bought by families with incomes in ex- 
cess of $10,000; that 24% of every 1M 
life insurance policies are bought by fam- 
ilies with incomes of $5,000 to $10,000; 
that 24% of every 100 life insurance 
policies are bought by families with in- 
comes of $3,000 to $5,000; that 22% of 
every 100 life insurance policies are 
bought by families with incomes of $1,- 
000 to $3,000; and that six out of every 
one hundred policies are bought by fam- 
ilies with incomes of under $1,000. 
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BE A MASTER 


not know it.’”—Elbert Hubbard. 


In quoting the above I do not mean 
just ordinary success. I mean success in 
a big way with all that it means in a full 
and rich life and the greatest efficiency 
reward for your work in one of the high- 
est forms of social service. 


To succeed in this big way you must 
use your Capacity actual and potential to 
its greatest possible extent. I have in co- 
operation with the leading psychologists 
in America worked out individual tests 
which will help you to make the most of 
yourself from the selling point of view. 
Every life insurance salesman has his 
own personality sacred to himself, but 
he must make the best use of it and some- 
times he does not know how. Life in- 
surance selling is almost entirely person- 
ality selling. You must find and develop 
the selling style best suited to your indi- 
viduality and temperament. You sell as 
you think and feel. 


Life insurance is after all a means to 
an end. That end is happier people, 
happier men, happier women and hap- 
pier children. It is a great privilege and 
joy to help people be happier, but to 
overcome inertia and avoid sales resist- 
ance you must deal in concrete imagery 
and concrete terms. The intangible 
thing must be made tangible. It takes 
special training to do this effectively. In 





LIFE UNDERWRITER 


“The line between failure and success is so fine that we scarcely 
know when we pass it, so fine that we are often on the line and we do 


my coaching service I train life insurance 
men to develop their powers of imagery 
so that they can carry over their ideas 
to their prospective clients and get im- 
mediate action. Too many life insurance 
salesmen convince but they do not per- 
suade. 


There is no guess work about my sys- 
tem. It is being used by more than a 
hundred successful life insurance sales 
men in New York City. It is being used 
in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
England and Japan. It gets results. It 
follows the efficiency principle of stand- 
ardized operations. Where a man’s 
dominant qualities fit him for life insur- 
ance selling the results are amazing com- 
pared with the traditional methods. The 
records show that forty men producing 
less than $200,000 a year before using 
this special training are now doing with 
the same amount of time and energy 
from $400,000 to $800,000 a year. Iam 
coaching five $1,000,000 producers, one 
of them having paid for $3,000,000 in a 
year. 


I deal with each man personally and 
confidentially. I can help you get the 
results you feel you are entitled to. You 
may obtain particulars without any ob 
ligation whatsoever. Please mark letters 
“Personal” 


L. L. Montgomery 


94 Fulton St., New York City 
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Aero Clauses 


(Continued from Page 61) 


32 F (2d) 7. He was granted his double 
indemnity although his clause excepted 
death from “engaging in submarine or 
aeronautic operations.” 


Accidents to Pilots 


The pilot is both engaging and partici- 
pating in aeronautics. This is equally 
true of an individual operating a glider. 
In Irwin v. Prudential Insurance Co. 
(1933) 5 Fed. Supp. 382, the insured, pilot 
and sole occupant of a glider, was held to 
be engaged in aviation operations. 

In several instances, a pilot has sought 
an advantage from the “in time of war” 
phrase. He obtained it in Charette v. 
Prudential Insurance Co. (1930) 202 Wis. 
470, 232 N.W. 848, where his double in- 
demnity clause excluded death as a re- 
sult of “having been engaged in aviation 
or submarine operations or in military or 
in naval services in time of war.” Con- 
trary results, on this point, were reached 
in Taylor v. Prudential (1931) 253 N.Y.S. 
55, and Price v. Prudential (1929) 98 Fla. 
1044, 124 So. 817. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Louisiana does not recognize an avia- 
tion exclusion clause, holding it to be in 
conflict with the incontestable clause and 
statute. Leidenger (Bernier) v. Pacific 
Mutual (1932) 139 So. 629. Other states 
have held to the contrary. Pacific Mu- 
tual v. Fishback (Wash., 1933) 17 Pac. 
(2d) 841; American Home Foundation v. 
Canada Life (1931) 260 N.Y.S. 106 (Cit- 
ing Metropolitan v. Conway (1930) 252 
N.Y. 449, 169 N.E. 642. 

An airplane is not a “motor drawn car” 
within the purview of an accident policy 
listing a series of conveyances. Monroe’s 
Admr. v. Federal Union Life (Ky., 1933) 
65 S.W. (2d) 680. Nor is a ship taking 
individuals up for short hops “a public 
conveyance provided by a common car- 
rier,” in the same sort of policy listing 
a series of conveyances. North American 
Acc. Ins. Co. v. Pitts. (1925), 213 Ala. 
102, 104 So. 21; Brown v. Pacific Mu- 
tual (C.C.C.-5, 1925) 8 F. (2d) 996. But 
a corporation providing regular flying 
service is a common carrier. Curtis- 
Wright Flying Service v. Glose (C.C.A.-3, 
1933) 66 Fed. (2d) 710. 





Four Horsemen 
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task get away from him until it is not 
only finished but polished to perfection. 
Mr. Bunting and Mr. Morgan joined the 
Pennock agency in 1925 and both have 
been highly successful from the very 
start. With more than two-thirds of the 
year 1925 gone when he took up his life 
insurance job, Mr. Bunting buckled down 
to things and ended the year with a rec- 
ord that stamped him as an outstanding 
underwriter. He quickly got up with the 
Fquitable’s Half-Million Producers and 
in the five years from 1927 to 1931 con- 
siderably passed the half-century vol- 
ume, topping a million in 1928 and 1929 
and barely missing a seven figure total 
for the years before and following. 

Unlike his distinguished associates, Mr. 
Bunting’s business is in comparatively 
small amounts and, therefore, the pro- 
portion of hard work which enters into 
his year’s production is very large. Mr. 
Bunting’s sympathy and interest is with 
the salaried man and a large number of 
his clients are experts in the ‘field of 
electrical research. He has a keen ap- 
preciation for their contribution to the 
advancement of science and its effect 
upon the general comfort, happiness and 
well-being of the public at large. The 
feeling that in his own calling, he can 
underwrite those constructive objectives, 
gives Mr. Bunting a nice warm glow of 
satisfaction in doing a good job. 

On this basic philosphy the Four 
Horsemen are in complete harmony. 











STABILITY «© PERFORMANCE * SERVICE 


Fundamental in measurement of insurance efficiency are three factors 
—Stability, Performance, Service. 


past half decade—a total growth of more than $35,000,000 from 1929 
to 1933—+testifies to Pacific Mutual stability. 

Substantial disbursements to policyholders over the same time span 
—more than $123,000,000—tell an action story of Pacific Mutual 
| performance. 


And, in the matter of service— 


“THERE’S A PLAN THAT FITS” 


Participating and Non-Participating 

Standard Life and Endowment Policies 

“5-way” Life Insurance (Accident, Sickness, Accidental Loss of Sight or 
Limb, Old Age, and Death) 

Guaranteed-rate, Minimum-cost Policies (Term Expectancy, Life Expec- 
tancy and Modified Life) 

Retirement Income with Immediate Insurance 

Retirement Annuities and Life Annuities 

Family Income Protection 

Sub-standard Insurance 

Non-Cancellable Disability Income Protection 

Modern Accident Insurance for Men and Women 

Medical Expense Reimbursement Plans 


| Annual increase in volume of aggregate assets throughout the crucial 
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Annuity Trend 
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fact that the field representative who de. 
votes more than the appropriate amount 
of time in the solicitation of these con. 
tracts can only look forward to a lesser 
income in the future than he has had jn 
the past when the same amount of time 
was put into the business of life jp. 
surance. While we cannot make any 
definite statement at this time, I think 
that the figures that we already haye 
indicate that the rate of lapse under 
these contracts is going to be higher 
than under life insurance policies. This 
means, of course, less renewal commis. 
sions for the field representative. 

Furthermore, the class of people who 
are the readiest purchasers of Retire. 
ment Annuities are a different group 
from those who ordinarily buy life in. 
surance. The agent is, therefore, giving 
up through lack of attention and faces 
the danger of losing a clientele which 
in the long run must constitute the most 
satisfactory class of the community with 
which to do business. There is some. 
what of an analogy in this to the case 
of the representative who sells all lines 
of insurance and who, instead of confin- 
ing his efforts to life insurance, gets into 
the field of fire, casualty and other 
forms. 

One of the leading life agents of the 
country stated to the writer that he con- 
sidered the greatest mistake he had ever 
made was when he attempted to spend 
part of his time in the solicitation of 
such lines and he believed that the time 
he had spent in other lines had repre- 
sented a substantial financial loss to him. 


Means Ignoring Life Insurance 


The point simply is that the life in- 

surance agent who gives up too much 
of his time to the solicitation of annui- 
ties is weakening himself as a seller of 
life insurance. It may be of temporary 
benefit to him to do so, but I believe 
that in the long run it will prove to be 
a mistaken and unprofitable policy both 
for himself and for the branch manager. 
The field for the sale of life insurance 
is a permanent and profitable opportu- 
nity, whereas the future of annuity sales 
as far as life insurance companies are 
concerned is still unknown. We must de- 
pend to a large extent upon the future 
experience of the companies, especially 
in relation to the rate of interest ob- 
tainable on first-class securities. 
_ From the company’s point of view, the 
increased sale of annuities, especially in 
these times, has increased the problem 
of investment. It is evidently the opin- 
ion of the best economic thought that the 
rate of interest will continue to be low 
for some time to come. This remark 
has been made before with reference to 
other periods when subsequent events 
did not justify this prediction. However, 
at the present time, we have, in addi- 
tion to an economic problem, a_politi- 
cal set-up that will in itself result in 
lower interest rates and there are a good 
many reasons for expecting a lower in- 
terest rate during the next few years. 


Operating Outside the Life Insurance 
Field 


The matter of dealing with the vari- 
ous annuity contracts partakes more of 
the investment than of the life insur- 
ance business even though the element 
of life contingencies exists in such con- 
tracts. In the case of Retirement An- 
nuities, it is evident, that many of these 
purchases have been made more by way 
of investment than for anything the an- 
nuity contract will do as a life income. 
In some cases it is frankly used simply 
aS a savings bank account and, when 
taken in conjunction with the opportu- 
nity to discount future premiums, the 
life contingency element is practically 
eliminated. 

It does not seem to me that a life in- 
surance company is quite justified in go- 
ing into a business other than life insur- 
ance unless it can be shown that the 
members of the company secured as a 
result of this new departure contribute 
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their fair share to the cost of operation 
of the company and do not retard the 
progress of the company as far as its 
life policyholders are concerned by rea- 
son of any special considerations that 
have to be kept in mind arising out of 
euch annuity business. There is unques- 
tionably a certain amount of annuity 
business that can be taken profitably for 
the reasons that have been explained, but 
it would seem to the writer that an ex- 
cess of annuity business is something 
that the companies must avoid unless 
they wish to change entirely the nature 
of their particular institutions and to re- 
organize their field force on the basis of 
new conditions. 

If we believed that the present condi- 
tions as a whole were liable to last for 
many years to come and that a field man 
could not make his living in the life in- 
surance business alone, then the matter 
would certainly be a very grave one. I 
think it is safe to say, however, that 
when conditions return more nearly to 
normal, there will be less demand for 
these annuity contracts, more money will 
be put back into the ordinary invest- 
ment channels and we believe that at 
that time more life insurance as such will 
be sold. That has been the experience 
following other “depressions.” 

Necessity For Real Insurance 

Much could be said on this subject 
from the point of view of the company, 
but I have been asked to write this from 
the agent’s point of view, so I have 
largely confined myself to that aspect of 
the situation. The need for life insur- 
ance has become increasingly great. The 
increases in Income and Estate taxation 
and the large amount of insurance that 
has been lapsed during the past few 
years all create opportunities for new in- 
surance to be written, that never existed 
before. The record of the life insur- 
ance business in the past few years has 
been such as will make its sale all the 
easier during the years that are to come, 
and it seems to me that it would be 
most unfortunate for the field force of 
the companies to neglect the greater and 
more permanent opportunity for the 
transitory benefits that may be available 
through the more or less artificially stim- 
ulated sales of the annuity contracts at 
this time. 

In making these remarks I am not un- 
aware of the practical value of having 
in an agent’s kit the various form of an- 
nuity contracts. They doubtless intro- 
duce other business and they keep him in 
the running in cases where otherwise he 
might be out of it. It is doubtless very 
pleasing to get the immediate commis- 
sion that a Single Premium Life Annuity 
contract provides, but a careful analysis 
of this situation will readily corivince the 
thinking agent that in the long run he 
had better limit annuity selling to a rel- 
atively smaller proportion of his time and 
develop his life insurance business to the 
full extent of his opportunity. , 





Unsystematic 


(Continued from Page 53) 
requirements, it sets no hours, it requires 
no quotas. Being unsystematic gives all 
the privileges. It lets you work when 
you please, where you please, how you 
please. It permits all the recreation you 
want and vacations whenever you like. 
It lets you adjust your office hours and 
your field work to suit your fancy. It 
approves of “no records” and “no re- 
Ports.” It gives sympathetic indulgence 
to all your weaknesses and your disin- 
clinations. It fever crosses your faintest 
wish. It approves of all your peculiari- 
ties. It lets you believe you are an ex- 
ception to all that experience has proven 
and that you will succeed in spite of all 
the unwelcome advice of others. But be- 
Ing unsystematic is sure to collect its 
tuition price. No one enters this school 
who doesn’t pay. The costs are con- 
cealed at first but finally they are pre- 
sented in all their ugly reality—self-delu- 
sion, discontent, financial distress, busi- 
ness failure and a ruined career. Before 
we remain longer as an unsystematic 
man let us be sure to count the cost. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Founded 1850 THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 
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elebrating its Twenty-Seventh Birthday in 
August, the Jefferson Standard looked back on the 
first six months of 1934 with great pride. Presi- 
dent Price reported a gain in assets, surplus and 


insurance in force. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$310,000,000 


A. R. PERKINS, Agency Manager 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JULIAN Price, President 
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Octogenarian 
Who Buys 


Annuities 


One of the most unusual and talented 
women in New York is still on the job 
aS a newspaper correspondent although 
she was born on January 1, 1847. She 
is Mary H. Flint, famous in the world 
of music as a critic of concerts and 
operas and as an interviewer of musical 
celebrities. She represents English news- 
papers. 

This remarkable woman is one of the 
most enthusiastic buyers of annuities to 
be found anywhere, and the last one she 
purchased was only a short time ago. 
Her agent is Samuel D. Rosan, Union 
Central, Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
New York City. Asked by The Gold Book 
to tell why she buys annuities she wrote 
the accompanying little article. 


By Mary H. Flint 

I purchased my first annuity in 1916 
when I was 69 years old. It yields me 
about 11%. I have made additional pur- 
chases from time to time, and of course 
with my increased age, the yield has 
been greater. I chose the straight an- 
nuity without return because I have no 
one dependent upon me, and more in- 
come was what I needed. 

I have been a careful investor all my 
life, but with it all have sustained losses 
in principal and interest. My experience 
with annuities has been most pleasant 
and enjoyable. I have been able to look 
forward to my annuity checks with such 
peace of mind for their regularity that I 
am only sorry that I did not invest more 
in annuities when I had the opportunity. 

People of advanced years should not 
attempt to speculate, but should turn to 
annuities for their income. Nothing else 
I have found is as certain as my annu- 
ities. 





Trust Funds 


(Continued from Page 60) 


mingled trust tends to provide, than in 
the prospect of increase in principal 
which the unit investment of trust funds 
holds out. 

Advantage to All 


Forward-looking trust men of our 
country have now made up their m'nds 
to work out a plan of commingling for 
investment purposes the proceeds of trus- 
teed life insurance that will give the 
small policyholder who trustees his in- 
surance the same advantages of diversifi- 
cation and of stability of income and 
principal the large policyholder now has 
and that will give all policyholders, large 
or small, who trustee their insurance an 
investment plan similar to that of the 
life insurance companies. 





Annuity Prospects 


Executors or trustees of wills, who 
have been instructed to make provision 
for life income to specified individuals, 
are good prospects for annuities, par- 
ticularly in the case of small estates 
where it is necessary to use both prin- 
cipal and interest to provide sufficient 
income.—Connecticut General Bulletin. 
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Straight Thinking from CONFUCIUS 


How Futile It Is To Attempt To Put Into 
Perfect Order One Portion Of An Individual’s 
Life When All The Rest Is Chaos! 

By Floyd E. Cripe, 


Connecticut General, Chicago 


Allow me to preface my remarks by 
saying that I am a thorough believer in 
the Estate Analysis and Programming 
method of selling Life Insurance. A 
very large percentage of my sales in the 
last five years has been made on this 
basis. Recently, however, it occurred to 
me that it is rather futile to attempt to 
organize a man’s insurance estate when 
the rest of his house is in extreme dis- 
order. In other words, if there is not 
reasonable assurance that his plan will 
stay organized, it will probably result 
in a waste of time both for the agent 
and the insured. 


Quote From “Great Learning” 


Undoubtedly, Confucius—that great 
leader of the Orient of centuries long 
past—never heard of the institution of 
Life Insurance. However, in Sections 4 
and 5 of the “Great Learning” there is 
a bit of wisdom from which we men who 
consider ourselves Estate Analysis ex- 
perts may glean a worthwhile thought. 

“These illustrious ancients, when they 
wished to make clear and to propagate 
the highest virtues in the world, put their 
states in proper order. Before putting 
their states in proper order, they regu- 
lated their own families. Before regu- 
lating their families, they cultivated 
their own selves. Before cultivating their 
own selves, they perfected their souls. 
Before cultivating their souls, they tried 
to be sincere in their thoughts. Before 
trying to be sincere in their thoughts, 
they extended to the utmost their knowl- 
edge. Such extension of knowledge lay 
in the investigation of things, and see- 
ing them as they really were. When 
things were thus investigated, knowledge 
became complete. When knowledge was 
complete, their thoughts became sincere. 
When their thoughts were sincere, their 
souls became perfect. When their souls 
were perfect, their own selves became 
cultivated. When their selves were cul- 
tivated, their families became regulated. 
When their families were regulated, their 
states came to be put in proper order. 
When their states were in proper order, 


FLOYD E. CRIPE 


the whole world became peaceful and 
happy.” 
The Estate Analyst’s Problem 

How simple a lesson old Kung-the- 
Master taught. How futile it is to at- 
tempt to put in perfect order one por- 
tion of an individual’s life when all the 
rest is chaos. It is like putting new 
spark plugs in your car when your tim- 
ing gears are not properly set. 

A little thought on the subject might 
bring us to the conclusion that the only 
individual to whom a well ordered Life 
Insurance plan is of any real value is 
that person who has those other depart- 
ments of his life sufficiently well regu- 
lated that there is a reasonable cer- 
tainty that the program can be contin- 
ued to its maturity. 

The problem of the better estate 
analyst, then, seems to be, to find that 
class of men to whom: this type of serv- 
ice may apply and cases where definite 
and lasting benefits will be effected. 








Annuity Tax 


(Continued from Page 85) 


but the annuitant is not concerned with 
this investment. It is the tax concern 
of the company. The annuitant is not 
legally or financially interested in wheth- 
er some of the company’s assets have 
defaulted or whether assets have to be 
sold to continue his annuity because he 


may have outlived the company’s calcu- 
lations. The annuitant’s sole concern is 
his contract. On that alone should be 
judged the question of whether the re- 
quirement that he shall include 3% of 
its purchase price in gross taxable in- 
come is a tax of income as permitted 
by the Sixteenth Amendment or con- 
trary to its terms. 

The contract may forfeit all or part of 
the taxpayer’s investment to the com- 
pany if he die too soon, or it may pay 
him double or treble what he invested 
in it, if he live too long. Or, perhaps, 
the contract guarantees to pay him or a 
named beneficiary an amount equal to 
what he invested if he die too soon, in 
which case he will lose the interest which 
he might otherwise have earned upon his 
investment. 

Is there any basis for assuming from 
the taxpayer’s point of view that he has 
earned 3% of the cost of the annuity? 
What becomes of such gross taxable in- 
come if the annuitant dies before he has 
recouped the principal invested? How 
may the loss be deducted? 


Conclusions 


Since the enactment of the 1934 Rev- 
enue Law many insurance writers have 
accepted Hobson’s Choice, solacing them- 
selves with the thought that the new 
rule will bear more lightly upon the an- 
nuitant in later years. While he is re- 
quired to report 3% of the consideration 
in gross income now, the time when 
he is required to report all is extended 
farther into the future. 

I believe this ignores two factors of 
persuasion in annuity selling. (1) The 
average annuitant does not care about 
tax problems fifteen or twenty years 
hence. It is the here and now that 
counts with him. (2) Extending the peri- 
od when he will have to report all his 
annuity receipts, in some cases twenty 
years, multiplies the chances that he may 
be dead before he gets back the exempt 
portion of his investment. 

The old rule was founded on common 
sense and economic justice, and it should 
be restored by persuasion if possible, by 
judicial decree if necessary. 


————.., 














BACK TO 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Whether in Policy Contracts or 
Selling Methods—The Successful 
Life Insurance Agent Today has 
gone Back To Sound, Funda- 


mental, Life Insurance Protection. 


The Guaranty Life Was Built on 
this Enduring Foundation. Its 
Agency Organization is Equip- 
ped to give the Insuring Public 
what it Now Demands—Sound, 


fundamental Life Insurance. 


Lee J. Dougherty, 


President 


GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 


Davenport, lowa. 























TIt’s_A New Wrorld 


The Insurance Buyer Has a New Attitude 


Conditions. 





Toward Insurance Today. 


The Agent Needs a New Appeal In What 
He Has To Offer. 


The New World Life Insurance Co. Gives 
Both the Public and the Agent What 
They Demand and Need To Suit the New 


The New World Life Insurance Co. 
Seattle, Washington 


JOHN W. CADIGAN, 
Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies 
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LLOYD GEORGE: 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER — THE GOLD BOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Some Philosophy of Britain’s War Premier 
Who Still Sits In House of Commons 


By Geoffrey Blackall 
London, England 


Lloyd George is not only one of the greatest statesmen alive, but few 
can match him in the wisdom and power of his philosophy. A master of 
English, he can crystalize a world wisdom of centuries in a few words. On 
this page are some examples which may prove of inspiration to American 
insurance men. 

Recently, this great figure—The Right Hon. David Lloyd George, O.M. 
—celebrated the 41st anniversary of his election to the House of Commons. 
His chief fame was won by him as Britain’s war premier, but his reputation 
and prestige continue to grow. 

Lloyd George’s maiden speech in the House of Commons, June 13, 
1890, which took seventeen minutes, and had to do with a local taxation 
duties bill, stamped him as a man of strong views and sterling character ; 
also, a unique personality. He is always elected to Parliament without 
opposition and has represented the same division—Carnarvon Boroughs. 

Although Parliament sees less of him than formerly, time has not dulled 
his intellect nor jaded his appetite for hard work. Every morning he begins 
work at 6 o'clock, allowing himself a brief break in the afternoon, and 
afterwards continuing until 9 o'clock in the evening. 

General Maxims _ It is very difficult to touch one thing 
. es . in a commercial country without bring- 

The highest standard of civilization is ing down something else. 
the readiness to sacrifice for others. You cannot carry a ladder in a crowd- 
an a long struggle it is the heart that ed street as you can across an open 


: Human sacrifice is invariably the price The most fatuous way of economizing 
demanded for human progress. is to produce an inadequate supply. A 

The test of heroism is not the winning good margin is but a sensible insurance. 
of a victory but the braving of a defeat. The most difficult courage of all is 


the courage that will see a thing through. 
You cannot remove difficulties without 
facing them. 
Sincerity is the surest way to conti- 
dence. 





More Nutshell Common Sense 


Less than enough is a foolish piece of 
extravagance. 

The only way to gain time is net to 
lose time. 

There is a hot zeal and a cold zeal, 
and the greatest things of the world 
have been accomplished with the latter. 

Each generation has its own day’s 
march to complete on the road of prog- 
ress. A generation that goes back on 
ground already gained doubles the march 
for its children. 





Character 


There is nothing so fatal to charac- 
ter as half-finished tasks. 

It is not what happens to you in life 
that matters. It is the way in which 
you face it. 

In business a refusal to face disagree- 
able facts leads to bankruptcy; in war 
it leads to defeat; in science it leads to 





International 


LLOYD GEORGE 


false conclusions; in theory it is com- 
monly believed to lead to perdition; in 
politics it lands you in all these un- 
pleasant consequences. 





Education 


There is no better weapon with which 
to fight the battle of life than educa- 
tion. 

Poverty should be no bar or hindrance 
to the fullest development ot the natu- 
ral intelligence of every child of the 
people. 

A highly educated community is a 
community that enriches the whole of 
the land. 

The most valuable asset which the na- 
tion possesses is the skill, the energy, 
the intelligence of its people. 











DEPENDABILITY® 


® The First Requirement 


tion of policy owners. 


ested. 





EPENDABILITY was voted the most desirable quality of a product 
in 200,000 responses to a recent consumer questionnaire circulated by 
one of the country’s largest manufacturers. 


Dependability is as vital to a service as to a product. Through recent 
years of economic storm and stress, this quality of Dependability—Security 
—has uniquely distinguished the institution of Life Insurance in general 
and this company in particular. Today, looking back over sixty-three years 
of promises performed, we point with pride to Assets exceeding $75,000,000, 
twenty-odd per cent of which is Surplus Funds for the additional protec- 


A copy of our current Annual Report—an accounting of able, conser- 
vative stewardship and steady progress—will gladly be sent to those inter- 
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WHAT SHALL WE PUT IN THE 
AGENCY BULLETIN? 


OU, as a general agent or manager, 
bg an agency bulletin. I know 

you do, because this organization aid 
is used almost universally, and rare in- 
deed is the agency that does not boast 
some sort of publication of this nature, 
be it modest or splendiferous. 

In fact, an agency bulletin becomes al- 
most mandatory whenever the agency 
organization assumes such proportions 
that personal comradeship between the 
general agent and his men becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. Naturally, the small- 
er the agency, the greater the compan- 
ionship between the general agent and 
agent. And yet, we find that more and 
more of “medium” and smaller-sized 
agencies are taking up this work, because 
of scattered personnel or from a desire 
to enlist the help of a bulletin as an or- 
ganization aid. 

Why? 

Briefly, because such a paper solidifies 
and ties together all the component parts 
of an agency. It is particularly helpful 
to the out-of-town and the part-time 
agent. It offers a medium whereby the 
general agent can economically address 
his salesmen from time to time. The 
magic effect of seeing one’s name in print 
has a good result on the agent. Em- 
phasis can well be placed on conserva- 
tion records and propaganda on this all- 
important phase should continually be in- 
serted. The bulletin affords an oppor- 
tunity to encourage and praise worthy 
salesmen. It can assist in bringing part- 
timers into the organization on a full- 
time basis. It stimulates production, im- 
proves service, and enlarges the agency 
organization. 

Summarized, some of the more impor- 
tant uses are as follows: 

Inspiration 
Stimulation 
Education 
Recognition 
Conservation 

Benefits may be listed in part as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Economy of time and effort of 

general agent 

(2) Building up “esprit de corps” of 

whole agency as a unit 

(3) Medium for intimate exchange of 

ideas and experiences 

(4) Brings to the attention of the home 

office various activities of the 
agency and individuals 


Preparation 


The whole success or failure of the 
undertaking depends on proper prepara- 
tion. The writer himself, the editorial 
content, and the physical make-up are all 
vital factors to be considered. 

The Editor. While our study reveals 
that in the majority of cases the bulletin 
is edited by the general agent himself, 
there are numerous instances where this 
function is performed by associate gen- 
eral agents, office managers, supervisors, 
agents, or in a few isolated cases, by the 
cashier. Sometimes the bulletin is 
signed by the general agent, although he 
might not have been directly responsible 
for preparing all the material published. 
In other cases where the bulletin is writ- 
ten by someone other than the general 
agent, the latter often submits the lead- 
ing or feature article, or possibly a 
word of greeting or encouragement over 
his signature. 


By Kenilworth H. Mathus 


Editor of Publications, Connecticut Mutual 


Sources of Material. Perhaps one of 
the best sources of material is in the 
general agent himself. His study, read- 
ing, and experience should all contribute 
to help him put across helpful material 
to his agents. The experiences and 
ideas and methods of his own force, too, 
are a prolific and valuable source on 
which he can draw, and these provide 
an almost inexhaustible reservoir in the 
hands of a skillful editor. Company or 
agency statistics and practices afford an 
additional source about which to write. 
Agency correspondence often reveals 
valuable sales helps and material for a 
story. Reprints of short items offer a 
field that is, of course, almost unlimited, 
but which is one that should not be 
indulged in to excess. For reprints, go 
to the trade papers, the daily local press, 
company publications, and other agency 
bulletins. However, this last is apt to 
result in duplication, as your home office 
doubtless makes it a point to reprint in 
the company magazine especially valu- 
able items appearing in the various 
agency bulletins. Many of the announce- 
ments sent out by various officials of 
the home office contain excellent ma- 
terial for inclusion either in whole or in 
part. 

Contents 


While not true of every agency bulle- 
tin used in this study, nevertheless in a 
great majority of cases standings or 
rankings of agents and agency are used 
with good effect. In most cases they 
are given considerable space and a “pre- 
ferred position” on the sheet. 

We find a great diversity of bases upon 
which these rankings are listed. Writ- 
ten, submitted, paid-for or prepaid may 
be used. Listings appear based on 
amounts of insurance, amounts of pre- 
miums, number of lives, number of ap- 
plications, agency-set quotas, actual tc 
be expected, and consecutive weekly pro- 
duction. The periods used also show a 
wide range, including day, week, month, 
year, club year, and contest period. 

In making note of consecutive weekly 
production, which is one of the most im- 
portant listings, one agency lists “above 
the line” in its “Honor Roll” all those 
agents who have attained consecutive 
weekly production of two or more weeks, 
giving in each case the exact number of 
weeks of “C. W. P.” The names of 
agents who have achieved only one week 
of “C. W. P.”, are listed “below the line.” 
Since the entire ranking of all agents 
on this bulletin appears in order of “C. 
W. P.,” rather than amounts of insur- 
ance or premiums, it is considered an 
honor to be “above the line,” and the 
agents consequently strive for “C. W. P.” 
as much as possible. We need scarcely 
point out that a stressing of “C. W. P.” 
naturally improves all the records, on 
whatever basis used. 

In our opinion, a successful agency 
bulletin, however, should not be content 
with a mere listing of the standings of 
agents, but should include other material 
of a helpful and practical nature. 

Perhaps the next item occurring most 
frequently in agency bulletins are short 


articles designed to encourage, praise or 
stimulate the agent. Admittedly this is 
one place where the agency bulletin holds 
forth supreme. In company publications, 
pep articles are often used sparingly, if 
at all. 

Use of “Pep” Talks 


Because of the more intimate nature 
of the agency bulletin, however, it is 
often possible to put across a “Pep” item 
effectively. Several bulletins devote the 
major part of their space to such articles, 
while a few apparently concentrate on 
these exclusively. Hardly a bulletin is 
issued that does not devote some space 
at least to this important subject. We 
would point out to editors, however, the 
advisability of being on the lookout 
against the bulletin’s becoming too 
“preachy,” or “wishy-washy,” for if the 
sheet oversteps itself on this point, 
reader-interest and confidence is apt to 
be lessened. 

Often inspiration can be conveyed 
quite effectively by describing in detail 
the commendable activities of various 
agents, which serves the double purpose 
of giving honor to those responsible and 
of spurring on the others to do likewise. 

Many general agents make it a prac- 
tice to have included in each issue of 
their bulletins a sales talk or sales experi- 
ence of one of their men. A great va- 
riety of sales helps and statistics can 
also be included with benefit, as for in- 
stance the “Case Method,” which pre- 
sents a problem and gives its solution. 
Stories of special handling of difficult 
sales make interesting and instructive 
reading. 

While some general agents are con- 





K. H. MATHUS 


Editor of Publications for The Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Author 
of “More Sales’; “The Eyes Have It’; 
and “Fifty Interviews/Fifty Sales” and 
Founder of the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation 


tent with merely listing the standing of 
the various agents, others make it a point 
in each issue to discuss the record made, 
praising where possible, urging and en- 
couraging where necessary. Sometimes 
comparisons are made with other agen- 
cies, and often with the progress of the 
company as a whole. 

The bulletin serves a useful purpose in 
iaying plans for future production. By it, 
the activities of the entire agency can 
be directed toward a common goal and 
progress toward that goal reported from 
time to time. 

Agency meetings can be made more 
effective when the aid of the agency 
bulletin is enlarged. Through its col- 
umns publicity for a forthcoming meet- 
ing can be broadcast in advance, while 
the results of meetings recently held can 
be recorded not only for future refer- 
ence but also for the benefit of those who 
were unable to attend. 

Agency contests, between agencies in 
different cities or among the members 
of one agency, can often be put over 
in big style with the help of the bulle- 
tin. The latter serves to announce the 
plans for such a contest, assists in keep- 
ing the interest up to a high pitch, and 
honors those who make the grade after 
the contest is over and the results an- 
rounced. 

Personal items about members of the 
agency or their families should be in- 
cluded in the agency bulletin, through 
whose columns new agents may be intro- 
duced to other members of the agency. 
Other personal items should totich upon 
illnesses, marriages, deaths, and outside 
honors which have come to their mem- 
bers, and perhaps some mention of an 
agent who has had a contribution ac- 
cepted for the company’s magazine. One 
agency “dedicates” each issue (for a 
while) to some particular agent. 

Often company announcements to the 
general agent affect the individual agent 
himself in some way, more or less close- 
ly. General agents use the bulletin to 
bring such items to the attention of their 
men, and to emphasize or interpret such 
announcements as may be desirable. 

Propaganda for the sales training 
course of the company can continually 
be used, by announcing when an agent 
starts on the course. commenting on the 
progress he is making, and listing his 
name with a word of commendation and 
encouragement upon completion. 

Recruiting Aspects 

Our study of several hundred of these 
little papers would indicate that in many 
cases greater emphasis could with good 
results be laid on recruiting activities. 
The aid of present agents can be en- 
listed in attracting prospective agents to 
the agency by such devices as mere hon- 
orary recognition, continual requests, or 
repeated appreciated references to the 
act of an agent who was responsible for 
helping to build up the work of the 
agency by bringing in a new man. If 
each agent were to be responsible for 
bringing in one new man a year, the re- 
markable effect this would have on the 
production of the agency is apparent. 

However, there is another important 
erganization aspect of the agency bulle- 
tin which should be fully appreciated. 


“We refer to the effect of the bulletins 


on the part-time agents who receive it 
The paper shows in almost every issue 
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the results being achieved by men who 
are devoting their full time to the busi- 
ness of selling life insurance, and there 
is ever present a subtle urge (perhaps 
unwritten yet unquestionably there be- 
tween the lines) for the part-timer to be- 
come associated with the agency on a 
full-time basis. 


Wives’ Co-operation. For the same 
reason that many editors of company 
magazines are now devoting more and 
more space in their columns to inter- 
esting the wives of agents, so should the 
agency builetin perform a highly useful 
mission in enlisting the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the wives. Since the atti- 
tude of the wife can often break or make 
an agent, it behooves the general agent 
tc cultivate her interest and co-opera- 
tion at every opportunity. 

If, when her husband’s production hits 
a slump, she reads that the other mem- 
bers of the agency are making good, it 
may serve to keep her sold on the idea 
of her husband’s remaining in the busi- 
ness of selling life insurance, even 
though her husband comes home entirely 
discouraged, and it may result in her 
urging her husband on to success, rather 
than making it necessary for him to bear 
the additional burden of continually com- 
bating her requests that he go into some 
cther line of endeavor. Therefore, we 


suggest that steps be taken wherever 
possible to get these bulletins into the 
hands of the wives of the readers. 

One of the most unique publications 
that we have seen in quite some time 
is a special little typewritten paper edit- 
ed exclusively for the “Priscillas” of the 
agency. It is a small four-page type- 
written affair, but highly interesting and 
represents commendable effort. The idea 
might well be considered by many agen- 
cies, in recognition of the important part 
played by the wife of an agent in his 
-usiness success. Another plan would 
be to occasionally publish a special edi- 
tion of the bulletin devoted entirely to 
the wives of agents. 

Often an item calling attention to a 
new sales promotion piece or sales help 
issued by the home office will result in 
an agent’s giving attention to something 
which he perhaps had not yet taken the 
time to think over. Efficient use of com- 
pany literature can often be promoted 
by giving actual examples of how it has 
helped to bring home the business, 
served as an opener or closer, or pre- 
vented a lapse. 


Promoting Conventions. An important 
function of the bulletin is propaganda 
concerning the leaders club or convention 
qualifications. It is common to find 
agency bulletins giving the names of each 


agent as he qualifies, and in many cases 
the exact standing of every agent on this 
kasis is listed in each issue. One gen- 
eral agency even goes so far as to issue 
a special “Leaders Club Edition” from 
time to time. 

We note an apparently increasing ten- 
dency to give emphasis to consecutive 
weekly production and prepaid business, 
as appreciation grows of their importance 
in the success of an agent or agency. 
App-a-week clubs, consecutive weekly 
production, and prepaid business records 
should all receive recognition in the 
agency bulletin. 

If not overdone, testimonials, sayings 
and letters always are valuable. These 
may concern the institution of life in- 
surance, the agency, or the agent him- 
self. Their effect is often cumulative, 
and has a greater application than the 
particular cases with which it is directly 
concerned. Care should be taken to have 
writfen permission wherever actual names 
are cited; otherwise, fictitious names 
should be used. 

Special editions are occasionally used, 
when some unusual or especially impor- 
tant event occurs. In this case the en- 
tire issue is usually devoted to a presen- 
tation of this one subject. Among some 
of the events which frequently call forth 
special editions are consecutive weckly 


production records, lists of agents quali- 
fied for attendance at conventions (lead- 
ers club), and annual agency meetings 

Settlements made under death, dis- 
ability, and double indemnity cases 
should by all means be written up for 
the bulletin readers, although actual 
names should not be used without ex- 
press written permission. 


Physical Make-up 


Upon the appearance of the agency 
bulletin depends much of its effective- 
ness. Publications from various agen- 
cies offer a wide variety in appearance 
for we have them as modest, simple lit- 
tle sheets, and as pretentious printed 


papers. They are issued daily, weekly, 
or monthly; the great majority are 
weeklies. 


Among the methods of reproduction 
are the ordinary typewriter, with car- 
bons, a method best suited for the very 
small agency; the Ditto, which is also 
quick, simple, and of low cost; mineo- 
graph, a favorite and inexpensive meth- 
od, for both medium-sized and large 
agencies; planography, which reproduces 
type, typewriting or photos without the 
use of cuts; the Multigraph, using either 
regular printing or imitation tyepwriter 
type; and printing, a method which nat- 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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Twenty-Four CHECKING POINTS for 
EDITING AGENCY BULLETINS: 


By Kenilworth H. Mathus 


Editor of Publications, Connecticut Mutual Life 


agency officials in charge of editing their agency bulletins. The 


This chart was prepared by Mr. Mathus for the use of general | 


chart is discussed by Mr. Mathus on page 93 of this issue 








Physical Make-Up 


I. General 


A. Effectiveness depends largely upon appearance 


B 


A. 


VI. 
A 


. Require considerable 


7) 


> 


-- 
eal 


) 


ay > 
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1. Variety ranges from simple sheet to pre- 
tentious bound pamphlet 
Issued daily, weekly, or monthly 


II. Method of Reproduction 


LOW COST, fair appearance (small agencies) 
1. Typewritten with carbons 
a. Simplest method of all 
2. Ditto 
a. Also quick, simple 
b. Colored inks, pencils and decorative il- 
lustrations available 
3. Mimeograph 
a. Inexpensive method, for both medium- 
sized and large agencies 
Colored inks, decorative screens and let- 
tering devices available 
c. Mimeoscope facilitates 
attractive layouts 
d. Line cuts made to order by manufact- 
turer 


b. 


preparation of 


B. 


4. Plan-o-graph 
a. Reproduces type and photos without cuts 
MORE EXPENSIVE, attractive appearance 
(large agencies) 
1. Multigraph 
a. Regular printing or imitation typewriter 
type used 
b. Curved cuts available from 
turer or local engraver 
2. Printing 
a. Obtains best effect 


III. Size of Page 


manufac- 


. 8% inches wide and 11 inches or 14 inches 


deep 


iV. Paper 


. Ditto, Mimeograph or Plan-o-graph 


1. Special paper most satisfactory 
Multigraph or Printing 
1. Advisable to use paper permitting halftone 
engravings (photographs) 
V. Name and Slogan 


A. Catchy name worthwhile 


1. Selection by arbitrary choice or 


contest 


open 


Editorial Conte 


Standing of Agents and Agency 
space and “preferred 
position” 


. Basis of ranking 


1. Written 
2. Submitted 
3. Paid-for 
4. Prepaid 


. Methods of listing 


1. Amounts of insurance 
. Amounts of premiums 
Number of lives 
Number of applications 
Agency-set quotas 
Company-set quotas 
. Convention requirements 
. Actual to be expected 
. Compared with former period 
. Consecutive weekly production 

a. “Honor Roll” form—agents attaining 
C.W.P. for two or more weeks placed 
“above the line’; those with only one 
week listed “below the line.” This im- 
proves all records, on whatever basis 
used 

Inspirational or “Pep” Talks 


SOCBNAUAWwWH 


IX. 


. An effective item in agency bulletins 


1. Creates intimate nature 
2. Encouragement, praise 
3. Stimulates agents 


. Guard against danger of 


1. Becoming “wishy-washy” 
2. Becoming too “preachy” 

a. Lessens reader-interest and confidence 
X. Sales Talks and Sales Helps 
At least one sales talk or experience each issue 
Variety of sales helps and statistics 
1. By “Case Method” 

a. Presents problem and gives solution 
Difficult sales 
1. Stories of special handling 
Detailed description of commendable activities 
1. Honors agents responsible 
2. Spurs others on 


XI. Reviewing Production Records 


. Discussion in addition to listing 


1. Praises—urges—encourages 
Comparison with other agencies 
Comparison with progress of entire company 


XII. Planning Future Production 


. Lays definite plans 


1. Common goal established 
2. Progress reported at intervals 


A. 


XIII. Promoting and Reporting 
Aids effectiveness of agency meetings 
1. Advance publicity for forthcoming meeting 
2. Record and results of previous meeting 

a. For future reference 

b. For those unable to attend 


. Puts over contests in big style 


1, Announces plans 

2. Keeps interest at high pitch 

3. Announces results 

4. Honors those making the grade 


XIV. Personals 


. Personal items about agents and their families 


1. Illnesses, marriages, etc. 
2. Outside honors 


. Means of introducing new agents 
. “Dedication” of each issue to some particular 


agent 
XV. Company Announcements 


. Use bulletin to emphasize company announce- 


ments 
1. May be interpreted as desirable and helpful 
to the agent 


XVI. Sales Training Course 


. Propaganda can be continually used 


1. Announcement when agent starts course 

2. Comments on progress 

3. Commendation and encouragement 
completion 


XVII. 


upon 


Organization Aid 


. Enlist aid of present agents to attract pros- 


pective agents to agency 

1. Continual requests 

2. Honorary recognition 

3. Repeated reference to acts of agents bring- 
ing in new men 

4. Remarkable effect on production created if 
each agent brings in one new man per year 


. Effect of bulletin on part-time agent 


1. Subtle urge to become full-timer 
a. Unwritten but always present 


XVIII. Wives 


. Bulletin enlists co-operation of wives 


1. Favorable attitude toward insurance busi- 
ness prompted by good current production 
figures 
a. Husband temporarily in slump, urged on 

to success 
b. Deters inclination or request to enter 
other line of endeavor 


A. 


_ 
==] 


. Capital 


. Typewriter-carbon, 


2. Capitalize on attractive heading prepared 
by printer or artist 

a. Several months’ supply run off in ad- 

vance on blank sheets lowers unit cost 


VI. Typography 


One or two typewritten columns may be used 
1. Column over three inches hard for eye 
to follow 
letters 
1. Too many capitals often used 
a. Not conducive to easy reading 
b. With everything emphasized nothing is 


. Underscoring 


1. Use sparingly 


VII. Cost 


Ditto, Plan-o-graph or 
Mimeograph method 


1. Cost negligible 


. Multigraph or Printing—Main factor not cost, 


but effort involved 
1. Believed worthwhile where’ considerable 
number of copies are required 


nt 


XXI. 


A. 


C. Written permission 


. Typical 


. Methods of reaching wives 


1. Separate pamphlet exclusively for wives 

2. Special edition of bulletin devoted entirely 
to wives 

3. All regular issues 


XIX. Company Literature 


. Reference to new promotion piece or sales 


help 

1. Stresses agent’s attention 

2. Actual examples of good done promotes use 
a. Aids business 
b. Serves as opener or closer 
c. Helps to prevent lapsing 


XX. Leaders Club 


. Propaganda on Leaders Club or convention 


important function 

1. Listing of each agent in order qualifying 

2. Exact standing of all agents 

3. Special “‘Leaders Club Editions’ may be 
issued from time to time 


Consecutive Weekly Production 
and Prepaid Business 

Appreciation of importance is responsible for 

increasing emphasis in bulletin 

1. Recognition of App-a-Week Clubs 


XXII. 


Testimonials 


. Include statements, sayings, letters and photos 


1. Concerning institution of life insurance, 
agency or individual agent 
2. Of value if not overdone 


. Cumulative effect has greater application than 


particular cases directly concerned 
required when actual 
names cited 

1. Fictitious names may be used if necessary 


XXIII. Special Editions 


. To cover unusual or especially important event 


1. Entire issue devoted to subject 


special events noted by agency 

bulletins 

1. Consecutive weekly production records 

2. Lists of agents qualified for attendance at 
convention (Leaders Club) 


3. Annual agency meetings 


XXIV. Claim Settlements 


A. Essential to make available to readers 


1. Actual names used only with written per- 
mission; otherwise fictitious 





(Valuable 


for Future 


Reference) 


—:!_ 


Agency Papers 
(Continued from Page 93) 


urally gives the best effect. The last 
two methods, naturally, are suitable only 
for large agencies requiring large edj- 
uions. 

Practically every agency bulletin found 
in life insurance is 8% inches wide, and 
either 11 inches or 14 inches deep. 

If ditto, mimeograph or planography is 
used, a special paper is found to be most 
satisfactory. If multigraph or printing 
is used, a paper that will permit of print- 
ing halftone engravings (photographs) is 
advisable. 

It is worth while to have a catchy 
name for your bulletin. Once this has 
been selected (by arbitrary choice or 
open contest) capitalize on it by having 
an attractive heading drawn up by an 
artist or prepared by a printer. This 
heading in color, can then be imprinted 
in advance on blank sheets, if desired, 
and several months’ supply run off, at 
little cost. 

One or two columns of type matter 
may be used, although it should be borne 
in mind that any column much over 
three inches is hard for the eye to follow. 

Care should be taken not to use too 
many capital letters or too much under- 
scoring, which are not conducive to easy 
reading. At present, several bulletins 
that have come to our attention use far 
too many capital letters in order to get 
the highest degree of reader interest, in 
our opinion, for it must be remembered 
that if everything is emphasized, nothing 
is. 

Those few general agents who are not 
at present issuing a bulletin may be re- 
strained partly because of cost factors. 
We would point out, however, that the 
cost of either the typewriter-carbon, 
mimeograph or planograph method is 
negligible. Exact figures on the ex- 
pense involved can doubtless be secured 
if you will confer with other general 
agents already using a bulletin of the 
type you have in mind. The main fac- 
tor to be considered is not the small 
cost, but the effort involved, and we be- 
lieve that the effort is well worth while. 

Conclusion 

The agency bulletin has undoubtedly 
come to stay. 

For general agents who have not yet 
begun the issuance of a modest little 
sheet, we hope this outline will have the 
effect of making them give thought to 
its possibilities. 

To those who are already using an 
agency bulletin this brief study may pos- 
sibly suggest some new ideas. 





Imagery In Selling 
(Continued from Page 83) 


amples of phrases from this are: “The 
bigger the man the bigger the risk.” 
“With all the time capital you have a 
man in your position can make a great 
deal of money in the next ten years. 
Why not be sure to make a part of those 
possibilities available to your family in 
the event of an unforeseen circumstance 
preventing you from seeing your plans 
through personally.” “You are a very 
modest man, Mr. Prospective Client, the 
present arrangement does not nearly 
measure up to your creative ability.” “It 
is more than just taking care of the 
bare needs of a family, it is a question 
of a man of your possibilities getting 
what he is entitled to.” 

With the limited space at my disposal 
it is impossible to give more examples. 
There could be a thousand illustrations 
and still leave untold wealth in picture 
material. At any rate I have given a 
skeleton which I am sure will be helpful 
to start you on your way to developing 
your own pictures and imagery. The 
main thing is to practice converting the 
basic words into concrete images and 
you will go a long way to success in 
carrying your thoughts to the hearts of 
your fellow men with sympathy, love, 
understanding and acceptance. 
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Fund Willed by “Poor Richard” and Managed 
According to His Direction Grew Large 
Enough to Support Boston Institution 


It secms incredible that a bequest ap- 
proximating $5,000 should ultimately grow 
in size until it could handsomely endow 
an institution of learning; but the Frank- 
3oston, a school for the 
working at 


lin Union in 
advancement of persons 
trades, is testimony to this amazing fact. 

Benjamin Franklin, on his death, be- 
queathed to the then “Town of Boston” 
the sum of £1,000 sterling. The inter- 
esting terms of his bequest undoubtedly 
were dictated by Franklin’s own begin- 
nings as a tradesman. He directed that 
the sum, “if accepted by the inhabitants 
of the Town of Boston” should be man- 
aged for one hundred years by the “se- 
lect Men united with the Ministers of 
the oldest Episcopalian, Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches in_ that 
Town,” who were to loan at 5% in pro- 
portions according to their own discre- 
tion, not to exceed £60 sterling to 
one person, nor to be less than £15, “to 
such young married artificers, under the 
age of 25, as have served an appren- 
ticeship in the said town; and faithfully 
fulfilled the duties required in their in- 
dentures so as to obtain a good moral 
character from at least two respectable 
citizens, who are willing to become their 
sureties in a bond.” 

Fund Accepted in 1790 


At the end of 100 years the managers 
were to reserve 31-131 of the amount 
which Franklin estimated would have ac- 
cumulated by that time, the sum to con- 
tinue to be let out at interest in the 
same manner for another hundred years, 


and that 100-131 should be spent “in 


public works which may be judged of 
most general utility to the inhabitants.” 

The fund was accepted at a town meet- 
ing held May 25, 1790, and the “dona- 
tion” was paid to persons acting as man- 
agers. The fund operated with success, 
even though the accumulation at the end 
of 100 years was less than Franklin had 
planned, due to circumstances which even 
that shrewd economist could not foresee 
The practice of apprenticeship went out 
of date and the ruling rates of interest 
decreased; there was also difficulty in 
keeping the unused balance of the fund 
invested. 


Further Adjustments 


Further adjustments had to be made 
when the town became a city and the se- 
lect men on the board were automatically 
eliminated. The mayor and aldermen be- 
came trustees together with the three 
ministers who to this day remain on the 
board. In 1904 the courts decided that 
neither the mayor of Boston nor the 
aldermen were managers, but that the 
three ministers were managers with nine 
citizens including the mayor ex-officio as 
the justice of the court should appoint. 

At the expiration of the 100 year pe- 
riod on May 2, 1891, 100-131 of the fund 
accumulated amounted to $329,300.48. 


This was. paid to the city treasurer and 
plans for a trade school as being most 
in the spirit of Franklin’s bequest, were 
considered. Progress was retarded, how- 
ever, by an attempt made by some of 
Franklin’s heirs in Philadelphia to have 
the codicil set aside. But its legality was 
affirmed by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Pennsylvania in 1893. This, to- 
gether with difficulties with trades unions 
and the resort to the courts for a naming 
of legal trustees, delayed matters until 
1903, when plans were finally completed 
for an institution modeled on the Cooper 
Institute in New York City. 
Andrew Carnegie’s Offer 


Knowledge of this action came to the 
attention of Andrew Carnegie, who of- 
fered to give to the City of Boston a 
sum equal to the accumulations of the 
Franklin Fund, provided an institution 
was established along the lines indicated, 
on condition that the City of Boston 
contribute the site. 

This offer apparently spurred the 
trustees to action, for the city immedi- 
ately appropriated $100,000 for a site at 
the corner of Appleton and Berkeley 
Streets and work was begun on the 
Franklin Union, which was erected at a 
cost of $429,000, the amount of the fund 
then accumulated. The school contains a 
hall capable of seating 1,000, twenty-four 
class rooms and six draughting rooms. It 
is planned throughout to help working 
people who wish to improve their knowl- 
edge and its night classes are widely 
patronized, the income from Mr. Car- 


Always Makes 


William G. Thayer Shedd, who upon 
a number of occasions has led the Trav- 
elers Insurance Co., and who for some 
years rarely has written less than $1,500,- 
000 a year, has never made a cold can- 
vass call for insurance in his life, and 
during several years got many cases over 
the telephone unsolicited each year. 

“To understand why Thayer Shedd is 
so successful you have to learn who his 
friends are,” said Manager Ray Haines 
of the Travelers, 55 John Street, dis- 
cussing this unusual agent with The Gold 
300k. “He comes from an old family, 
belongs to the right clubs, went to two 
corking good schools and the people with 
whom he trots around are mostly known 
to every financial editor of a New York 
daily newspaper. There is never any 
question that they can pay premiums. So 
this particular agent doesn’t need to call 
upon anybody he does not know person- 
ally because his list of clients is now 
large enough to cultivate without look- 
ing for new fields.” 


Has 650 Clients 


That list of clients consists of about 
650 persons. When they are buying in- 
surance Shedd is not overlooked. Know- 
ing his clientele so well—many from boy- 
hood on—he understands what they need 
in the way of insurance and is a con- 
structive line builder—a builder up of 
insurance estates. 

The Thayer end of the Shedd family 

















Copyright by The Franklin Foundation 


Benjamin Franklin as Editor, from murals by Charles E. Mills at Franklin Union, 
Boston, the school supported by the one-time $5,000 bequest. 


negie’s gift being used to pay the ex- 
pense of operation. 

At the end of 1930, the 31-131 of the 
fund set aside in 1891 had increased to 
$450,000, so that at that time Franklin’s 
original bequest represented a total cap- 
ital accumulation of $879,000. 

Accretion is to continue until 1991, 
when it is estimated the total amount 
of the fund will approximate $7,000,000. 
According to the bequest, the money in 


1,500,000 Goal 


is from Massachusetts, dating pretty far 
back. In fact, the first of the line came 
over early in the seventeenth century. 
Thayer Shedd’s great-grandfather was 
a merchant who was in partnership with 
the father of Dr. Charles Eliot, for years 





WILLIAM H. THAYER-SHEDD 


the fund at that time is to be divided 
between the City of Boston and the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. How “pub- 
lic works of general utility” will be in- 
terpreted then is a matter for interesting 
speculation. Most interesting, however, 
is the demonstration two hundred years 
after a great man’s death, that so mod- 
est a sum as $5,000 could grow to the 
amazing total of seven millions, through 
the power of compound interest! 





president of Harvard University. Thayer 
Shedd went to Hotchkiss School and 
upon graduation entered Yale, of which 
he is a graduate, class of ’18. 


Joins Travelers after World War 


In April, 1916, he became a national 

guardsman and at the start of the World 
War entered a training camp where he 
was given a commission as lieutenant of 
field artillery. Upon being discharged 
from the army he went with the Trav- 
elers in New York, his first production 
being in casualty insurance and he still 
does a large general insurance business 
writing many motor cars, yachts and 
jewelry. 
_ In 1922 Mr. Shedd started to sell life 
insurance, managing to click for about 
$500,000 production his first year. It 
wasn’t long before he began to pay for 
$1,000,000 a year or more; and soon after 
that he decided to fix $1,500,000 a year 
as his quota. His biggest year was $3,- 
500,000 in 1929. He led the Travelers for 
four consecutive years—1926, 1927, 1928 
and 1929, and for over a ten year period 
has been either first or second in the 
Travelers ranks. 

Mr. Shedd said to The Gold Book: 

“When the country rights itself and 
we get going on all fours again you will 
be amazed at the amount of insurance 
that will be written. As Al Jolson says, 
‘You ain’t seen nothing yet.’” 

The country is not back yet on all 
fours, but Thayer Shedd has already 
written $500,000 this year, and he still 
has his three best months to go: Octo- 
ber, November, December. That he will 
make his goal is the belief of the 
Travelers. 
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Teachenor— 


Kansas City Life Star Wrote 311 
Applications In December, 1933 


In March, 1931, I decided to spend a 
vacation in Kansas City and visit some 
friends there. At the last moment an- 
other friend invited me to drive with 
him as far as Indianapolis. This I did 
until we reached Wheeling, W. Va., 
when a skid caused a crackup resulting 
in an injury to the writer. The wound 
was duly hemstitched by a doctor and 


upon arrival at Kansas City I was taken 
to see Dr. Frank Teachenor, brother of 
Dix Teachenor, leading agent of the 
Kansas City Life, who had consented to 
see me at a hospital where he had an 
emergency case. 

As I was leaving, we ran into Dix 
Teachenor and learned that Doctor 
Frank’s case was one of Dix’s policy- 
holders, a young boy who could not af- 
ford the operation and Dix was taking 
care of the bills. A few days later we 
learned that the lad had died and the 
policy which Dix had forced him to buy 
was going to take care of his mother. 
Had it not been for my accident I prob- 
ably would never have had the privilege 
of meeting this little producer. 


An Unusual Agent 


Dix Teachenor impressed me greatly. 
Here was a life insurance agent who was 
willing to do more than his share. Here 
was a policyholder who was getting a 
fighting chance to live through the ef- 
forts of a person he probably did not 
consider a real friend when he bought 
his policy. Here was an agent who was 
more than willing to stand by a client 
and do more than the policy contract 
actually called for, an unusual man. 

I made it a point to see a lot of Dix 
Teachenor in the two weeks I spent in 
Kansas City; visited him at his office, 
club, home, anywhere I could get a few 
minutes with him . . . and that is all I 
could get at any time except at his home, 
for he has no time for “social” visits 
during business hours, whether they be 
with friends or policyholders. 

It was interesting to watch him off 
the firing line, and on one particular 
occasion more than interesting to watch 
him in action. In that instance I 
was walking along one of the main 
streets of Kansas City with Dix when 
we met one of his policyholders. After 
I had been introduced the gentleman 
said: “By the way, drop up to the office 
for that Annuity check the next time you 
are in the neighborhood.” Teachenor 
asked whether he was on the way to the 
office at that time. When told that this 
was the case he turned to me and said: 
“S‘long Frank, I'll call you this evening 
and make a date with you. but right 
now I’m going to pick up that check,” 
and marched off arm in arm with his 
prospect. Had the same thing happened 
to me, I probably. would have said 
“O.K.” and would have called the fol- 
lowing day, but the Kansas City Life 
star is not one for postponing anvthine. 


His Hobby 


All of those who know Dix Teacheno; 
in his territory (his competitors, co- 
workers and policyholders, some 2,500) 
greatly respect his ability. He plays as 


hard as he works, having several hob- 


By Frank L. Lane 


Strauss Peyton 


TEACHENOR 


DIX 


bies, chief of which is collecting eggs 
and skins of birds. When you visit his 
home in the Country Club section of 
Kansas City he will show you drawer 
upon drawer of beautiful egg shells and 
feathers color combinations that 
have been painted by nature as only 
nature can do the job. This collection 
was started when he was a boy. Re- 
cently, he has gone in for raising tropi- 





cal fish, but he also enjoys hunting duck 
and quail as well as fishing. Dix states 
that “a hobby or anything that can get 
your mind entirely off business is abso- 
lutely essential to keep from going stale 
and to have something to talk about to 
prospects, in addition to life insurance. 
No man bores a prospect more than the 
person who can only talk his business 
and nothing else; particularly true of a 
life insurance agent.” 

The home of this agent is constructed 
entirely of steel and brick and contains 
every type of labor-saving device made 
for the home. He has a charming wife 
and three children, and is a graduate of 
the University of Kansas. 


Has $15,000,000 Outstanding 


His policies amount to $15,000,000 of 
insurance paid for in the Kansas City 
Life in sixteen years, with a large vol- 
ume of additional business placed in 
other companies during that time, and 
with this large amount of insurance on 
the books it is interesting to look at his 
production record. In his first six 
months it took twenty-four interviews to 
write one application. In his first year 
he paid for $136.000, but by the time his 
third year rolled around he had an ap- 
plication in every eight interviews, and 
paid for $505,000. In his fifth year he 
averaged seven interviews to each ap- 
plication and paid for $752,000. In the 
past nine vears he has averaged one ap- 
plication for every five interviews and 
has paid for more than $1,000,000 of busi- 
ness each year. 

In December, 1933, he staged a spe- 
cial drive and sold eight out of every 
ten people interviewed, writing 311 ap- 


Company Leader Entered Insurance 


ONLY FOUR YEARS AGO 


For thirty-eight years Herman Stark, 
production leader of the Union Central 
president of its Leaders Club and a mem- 
ber of the Charles B. Knight, Inc., agen- 
cy, Union Central, was with one of the 


refrigerator concerns of the 


largest 
country. 

In the early days he was a stenogra- 
pher and bookkeeper. Eventually, he 
became country-wide sales manager and 
he was an able one. Then along came 
electrical refrigeration; the picture 
changed somewhat; and he decided that 
with his knowledge of the business world 
and his many contacts that he would go 
into life insurance as a permanent voca- 
tion. 

That was in 1930. A New York man 
he has for many years been active in 
philanthropic work and his contacts were 
either in business or in the welfare world. 

Put on Steam 

As he made his life insurance entre, 
and he gave up a good salary in making 
the plunge, the country was just on the 
verge of the depression. Times began to 
get worse. Stark decided that they would 





HERMAN STARK 


— 


plications and paying for exactly $1,534. 
540 in twenty-four working days—which 
I believe, is a record rarely equalled, 
It is interesting to notice that in this 
drive the smallest policy written was 
$500 and the largest $25,000 while the 
average case was only $5,077 with seven- 
teen different policy forms appearing in 
the lineup. His assistant, F. H. Mat- 
thews, Jr., worked hand in hand with 
Dix on this drive, completing the appli- 
cations on which Dix obtained the Sig- 
natures and arranged for the medicals, 
but aside from this Dix did all of the 
actual interviewing and selling, which 
meant about thirteen sales per day and 
sixteen interviews to do the job. 


Doesn’t Specialize 


Dix Teachenor is not a believer in 
“specializing” on one policy or plan—he 
does believe in audit work and then sell- 
ing the policy that best fits the insured’s 
needs. He devotes at least one hour a 
day to reading up on life insurance and 
his yearly persistency is better than 90%, 
which is very high for the amount of 
business on the books. 

When asked how he managed to do 
his big job last December he replied that 
for years he had been accustomed to sit- 
ting with the Million Dollar Round Table 
group but that in September of last year 
he awoke to the fact that he was far 
behind his usual pace for the year and 
would have to step on it. “On December 
1, however, I decided that I would have 
to work to make the Million Dollar 
Round Table for 1933 so I piled in and 
turned on the heat! I started working 
like I never have worked before and be- 
gan clicking—there just wasn’t any such 
answer as ‘NO"’” 

His formula for the job at hand was 
sixteen planned hours a day on pros- 
pects who (a) could pay, (b) needed life 
insurance and (c) about whom he knew 
something. Of the $1.578,950 in written 
applications only $28.900 was declined or 
withdrawn, giving him a net of $1,534,- 
540 as mentioned previously. He com- 
pleted the year with a paid-for volume of 
$1,851,900 in 435 policies in a city that 
showed a population of less than 400,- 
000 in the 1930 census! 

On_his desk in his office in the Kan- 
sas City Life’s building is a plain metal 
sign reading “It can be done!” It is 
interesting to note that more than 60% 
of his yearly production comes from his 
old policyholders which shows that the 
iob he does each year is a good one, 
backing up his very fine and exceedingly 
low lapse ratio. 





eet better, but that the best way to con- 
quer the situation was to put on more 
steam. He knew also that while times 
were hard, the depression was not hit- 
ting every one; that there were some 
business enterprises which were making 
money. He not only learned how to find 
and to write business, but how to con- 
serve it. He doesn’t make cold canvass 
calls; has written only three term poli- 
cies in all; writes mostly ordinary life. 
Unique is the fact that he concentrates 
in one sphere of production; and that 
sphere consists of acquaintances in bus- 
iness or in philanthropic organizations, 
where his personal acquaintance has ex- 
tended over a period of years 

Success from Start 

Mr. Stark showed he had unusual in- 
surance sales ability from the beginning. 

The Union Central’s Leaders Club was 
organized in 1930. Mr. Stark entered the 
Knight agency in October, that year. He 
qualified for the club in one month by 
paying for $509,000. The qualification is 
$500,000 a year. Another great achieve- 
ment was in the testimonial campaign 
of the Chas. B. Knight agency for its 
late beloved leader, Mr. Knight. This 
was in May, 1934. During that month 
Mr. Stark paid for $532,000, writing more 
than thirty lives. 

For two years he has been president 
of the Leaders Club. He has already 
paid for more business this year than he 
did all of last year, and will easily top 
$1,000,000 in production. 
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ConMutTopics 


(Interesting ideas recently furnished 
Connecticut Mutual representatives.) 


AUDITS: "Il was shocked to discover," 
said one of our men, “that of all the audits 
| had submitted to prospects only one sale 
resulted, whereas of all | had submitted to 
policyholders only one had not resulted 
in a sale." 

* * * 


I'M TOO BUSY: To get around the ob- 
jection, one Connecticut Mutual man has 
a card which says on one side: "Business 
is good. Every man | called on yesterday 
said he was too busy to see me!" 


* * * 


WIDOW: Usual meaning, "A woman 
bereaved." Our definition, "An unfor- 
tunate female taken from a life of luxury 
and loving care, apt to be thrust without 
warning into everlasting drudgery." 

* * * 


YOUTH: The colleges of the country 
have disgorged thousands of young men 
in the past few years and they will eventu- 
ally get a foothold in industry and start 
to climb. There lies a market; youth, with 
new ideas, will respond readily to new 
methods. Save a lot of your selling 
energy for the new generation. 


* * * 


CLOSING: When you try to close a sale 
and don't, what then? Do you let it go 
at that? If so, just think of closing the lid 
on an overfilled suitcase—remember how 
often you have to sit on it to get it 
locked? The natural way is to stay with 
it until it is closed. The same philosophy 
works on closing a sale. Just bring out 
the best motivating stories you know. 
You will be surprised how well they work 
—and apparently just naturally. 


* * * 


HIDE-AND-SEEK: A man can dodge 
every trouble in the world, except old age. 
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“Down Through the Decades with The Connecticut Mutual” 





The Statue of 
Liberty—the 


1876-86 noble work of the 
The Connecticut French sculptor, 

Mutual's Bartoldi— 
Fourth Decade unveiled on 


Bedloe's Island, 


1886 











The inventive genius of the nation quickened in the eighties. The incan- 
descent lamp, gasoline motor, and electric railway appeared. The first 
transcontinental railroad began to bind the sections of the country 
together. 


At a time characterized by turmoil, selfishness, and weak management, 
The Connecticut Mutual adopted sharply contrasting principles of action. 
Realizing that security is the chief requisite, the Company raised its 
reserve standards in 1882, basing its premium rates on the assumption 
of only a 3% return on highly selected investments. 


The Company has the distinction of being the first to begin building its 
policyholders’ reserves on so conservative a basis. That it pointed the 
way to a better method of doing business is shown by the fact that 
33 other then existing companies, followed The Connecticut Mutual's 
lead, wholly or partially, in the next 25 years. 


Certain "paid-up" privileges, following non-payment of premium, con- 


_ tained in policies written on new plans, were also made to apply to old 


policies. Of this change an eminent actuary said it was “the most 
complete demonstration to that time of real mutuality in a life insurance 
company." 


THECONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE -INSURANCE@ 
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Streamlined Salesmen: 


By C. T. Steven 
Advertising Manager, 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


The Phoenix Mutual salesman is not 
the same man today that he was a year 
ago. He is streamlined to the tempo of 
new times. He is a 1934 model. There 
is more optimism in his outlook, more 
punch in his sales talk, more money in 
his pocket. And during the past few 
months he has been making company 
history. June marked the eleventh con- 
secutive month in which sales records 
exceeded by a substantial margin those 
of the year previous. In the first half 
of 1934 the company issued 5,252 more 
policies and recorded 62% more paid-for 
business than during the same period in 
1933. In June of this year, the total 
amount of issued business topped by 
108% the figure of June, 1933—and on 
July 9 the company received the largest 
number of applications for new life in- 
surance of any single day in its entire 
history of more than eighty-three years. 

What is responsible for these gains? 
Improving economic conditions? Greater 
public confidence? Yes, of course, these 
facts contribute no small share to the 
increasing sales volume. But they do 
not furnish the whole answer. The 
mounting production of today really 
dates back to the strong foundation built 
years ago by the company’s late Vice- 
President Winslow Russell. It was his 
courage which was largely responsible 
for cancelling 600 part-time contracts in 
a single day and putting every Phoenix 
Mutual salesman on a strictly full-time 
basis; his foresight was instrumental in 
fixing the rigid standards according to 
which all the company’s future represent- 
atives were to be selected; he it was 
who pioneered in the experiment of se- 
curing prospects for life insurance by di- 
rect mail; he was active in the inception 
of the Selective Risk Plan through which 
salesmen now “underwrite” policies of 
moderate amount without medical exami- 
nation; he was especially interested in 
the company’s campaign of national ad- 
vertising which has proved so success- 
ful both in building good will and in 
putting new business on the books. 

Unquestionably, it was this foundation 
built by Winslow Russell and the officers 
associated with him which made it pos- 
sible for the Phoenix Mutual to step 
ahead at a time when the business hori- 
zon was much less clear than it is today, 
in the era of sagging sales curves, drop- 
ping spirits and general forebodings 
about the future. And it is the fact that 
the pick-up did start in the midst of 
such a gloomy period that lends particu- 
lar interest to the event which turned 
the tide. 


The Dawn of an Idea 


Winslow Russell’s successor as head 
of the Phoenix Mutual sales organization 
is Vice-President and Agency Manager 
D. Gordon Hunter. A major in the World 
War and for ten years colonel in com- 
mand of the 169th Regiment of the Con- 
necticut National Guard, he is an army 
man through and through. Now, if there 
is one thing above all others that a sea- 
soned army officer demands it is AC- 
TION. And during the dark days of 
1933 Colonel Hunter chafed with impa- 
tience as he read the day-by-day sales 
reports and compared them to the figures 
of the previous year. Was such inactiv- 
ity really necessary, or was there some 
obstacle which could be overcome? Con- 


How the Phoenix Mutual Raised the Tempo 
Of Its Entire Field Force by Injecting the 
Fighting Spirit 





COL. D. GORDON HUNTER 


ferences were held, brows wrinkled, opin- 
ions hazarded—but no solution seemed 
forthcoming. Then one sizzling morning 
in mid-August, 1933, Colonel Hunter sud- 
denly had an idea. Within an hour he 
had corralled every available officer and 
member of the agency department staff 
—and was ready to pop a suggestion. 

“What we need,” said Colonel Hunter, 
“is some of that good old army fighting 
spirit, the spirit that simply won’t be 
licked, that doesn’t know the meaning of 
the word ‘can’t’—the same spirit that dis- 
tinguished the American soldiers back in 
1917 and 1918. If we could only generate 
that spirit in every man in our sales force 
there wouldn’t be any depression for the 
Phoenix Mutual—we would march straight 
ahead and over the top in spite of every- 
thing! 

“And, after all, why can’t we catch that 


spirit? Why can’t we organize as an 
army and declare war on _ Depres- 
sion? Take the offensive instead of the 


defensive. Issue a challenge that will stir 
the red blood in every man’s veins. Use 
the glamour and color of the battle front 
as a setting for the biggest drive this 
company has ever known. Why, with a 
campaign organized on that basis, we 
could demand as we have never demand- 
ed, discipline as we have never attempted 
to discipline—and make every manager 
and man in the field come back for more. 
Gentlemen, the time has come to declare 
war and go into action!” 

So, back in the doldrums of 1933, on the 
firing line of necessity, was born the “Big 
Push,” the campaign which transformed 
our sales force over night as if by magic. 
It was truly amazing to see 600 men snap 
into that military spirit. It was as though 
they had been waiting for just this spark 
to touch off their dormant enthusiasm and 
lift them above the smoke screen of De- 
pression. The “Big Push” started a mo- 
mentum which is really the secret in back 
of our recent sales records and the height- 
ened morale of our field organization. 


A Challenge Is Issued 


Like any veteran commander Colonel 


Hunter and his staff mapped out a care- 
ful plan of action. One of the most im- 
portant jobs was to build up and main- 
tain a vigorous fighting spirit, a do-or-die 
attitude which would make men find joy 
in smashing through the barriers of De- 
pression. 

This was done through stirring mes- 
sages from “Headquarters,” a booklet on 
the campaign, by organizing the field force 
into the “Fighting Eighty-Third,” the com- 
pany being in its eighty-third year. All 
the literature for the campaign had the 
military touch and was keyed to the spirit 
of the occasion. 

General orders from headquarters print- 
ed in giant size were sent out, daily dis- 
patches reported the progress of the army 
and at headquarters a huge master map 
graphed the position of each battalion. A 
feature of the “Big Push” in the field was 
the morning assembly when the captain 
had an opportunity to inject his personal- 
ity. 

Literally over night the morale of every 
man in the field was turned from blue to 
gold! Vanished was any trace of fear, 
doubt or uncertainty. There simply was 
not room for negative feelings. Every 
man’s mind was too taken up by the hard, 
driving action of the moment.. The ques- 
tion was not, “Can I make my objective ?” 
but “How soon can I make it?” Not once 
during the six week of the campaign did 
this spirit of victory falter. Instead, it 
mounted higher as new gains were record- 
ed, new sales peaks reached. And when 
the “Big Push” drew to a close, the Phoe- 
nix “FIGHTING 83RD” had totaled 134% 
of the ambitious objective. “A good job 
well done,” was Colonel Hunter’s message 
to the ranks. 


Campaign of Occupation Clinches Big 
Push Victory 


So encouraging was the new spirit of 
optimism generated by the campaign that 
it was decided to carry on still further. 
So, before the final gun had Boomed in 
the “Big Push,” plans were complete for 
projecting the drive another three weeks 
as a “Campaign of Occupation,” a “mop- 
up” period to consolidate the gains already 
made and make absolutely sure that each 
man’s personal depression had been thor- 
oughly put to rout. Again the “FIGHT- 
ING 83RD” swung into action, and when 
the “mop-up” period ended, the grand to- 
tal of both camnaigns reached 123% of 
the objective set. 


On the Way With the E.R.A. 


But, reasoned Colonel Hunter, a new 
record is not a terminus, but take-off to 
new heights. The time to strike is while 
the iron is hot, and it can be kept hot by 
striking. Accordingly, on January 2, 1934, 
in tune with the upswing in business, an- 
other fighting challenge was flung to the 
Phoenix Mutual sales force—this time a 
challenge to pioneer in building the foun- 
dation of a new era of prosperity; to 
convince men and women that .life insur- 
ance is the very bed-rock of this prosper- 
ity; to press forward to greater effort, 
greater service and greater rewards. The 
new campaign was called the E.R.A. (Eco- 
nomic Revival Associates). Each man 
signed a “code of acceptance” as evidence 
of his individual willingness to carry his 
share of the big objective; to organize his 
working day so as to increase by a sub- 
stantial margin his number of interviews 


and hours of work; to broaden his knowl. 
edge by additional study; to foster a suc. 
cess atmosphere in his agency; and, by 
his effort and example, to be an inspira- 
tion to all with whom he came in contact, 

Like the other two campaigns, the 
E.R.A. was vigorously supported by every 
man and manager in the field. Business 
improvement helped the campaign to get 
off to a flying start and, with the surge 
of returning good times, the additional 
hours the men had pledged to spend paid 
extra dividends. The discipline and stam- 
ina developed during the “Big Push” 
again stood every man in good stead. 
And, once more, their fighting condition 
brought results. During the four months 
of the E.R.A., issued business was 120% 
of quota—a gain of more than 86% over 
the same period a year ago. 





Reinsurance 
(Continued from Page 81) 


of lower yields, than in the past, on safe 
investments. The interest earned in ex- 
cess of that necessary to maintain re- 
serves has been an important element in 
the earning rates of the companies which 
were possible in the past, and the lowe: 
yields will be reflected in lower future 
earning rates on the reinsured business, 

No review of this kind is complete 
without some statistics, but great detail 
scems umnecessary. Accurate figures 
seem hard to fix upon. For instance, 
shall we take the insurance total a year 
or two before the insolvency or at the 
last statement date before insolvency? 
As this date is usually December 31, it 
may be anywhere between a few days 
and a year before the insolvency. Any 
earlier date would include insurances lost 
during the “depression” before insolvency 
became imminent, so the last published 
annual statement before the insolvency 
has been used, except where a more 
accurate figure is available. 

The recent era of life company insol- 
vencies began in the year 1929. In the 
table below, the insolvencies involving 
loss to policyholders have been classi- 
fied as nearly as possible by the year 
when the receiver was appointed, which 
year may not be the one in which a re- 
insurance became effective. In a few 
cases, the company which undertook the 
reinsurance has itself proved unsound. 
Where this has happened the case has 
been listed at the latest date, and so far 
as possible, duplication from this cause 
has been avoided. 


Recent Life Company Insolvencies In- 
volving Loss to Policyholders 


Receiver Approximate 
Appointed Insurance 
BRE. TE soci ceccsinensd $ 5,300,000 
* ee eee 49,100,000 
wi RON eee cee 65,700,000 
i A ee 498,500,000 
. ECE re ee 1,627,700,000 
2 1934 (7 months).... 188,000,000 

p SARE NE ea es $2,434,300,000 


The above total is a large sum, but it 
is quite small—under 21%4%—in relation 
to the entire insurance in this country. 
The average total insurance in force be- 
tween January 1, 1929, and the present 
has been at least $102,000,000,000 without 
including a large volume of insurance in 
Canadian companies and in fraternal so- 
cieties. However, this does not mean that 
even that small percentage was lost. An- 
alysis of the data indicates that not more 
than approximately $150,000,000 of the 
above total insurance in insolvent compa- 
nies has been, or will be, lost through 
complete inability of the receivers to se- 
cure reinsurance arrangements to save 
the insurance for the insured. This is 
a much smaller total, equivalent to only 
fifteen-hundredths of 1% of the total in- 
surance. There was also loss of insur- 
ance by policyholders who were unsettled 
by learning of the insolvencies, but to the 
degree that such insurance was replaced 
in other companies the loss was less seri- 
ous, particularly if the transfer involved 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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During the first half of 1934 the Bankers Life Company showed 
substantial gains in all departments as compared to the first half of 
1933. These gains, which are most encouraging, are a reflection of 
steadily improving business conditions. 


Gains for the first half of 1934 were as follows: 


Gains In Ledger Assets 
i ee. ? eee ae een ere $3,837,499.88 


First Half 1933................... en sadaeaee 2,246,414.25 71 % 
Wh a Da ~@€e@ee 


$1,591,085. 63 
GAIN 


New Paid-For Business 
We Ue Nk $26,190,426.00 


First Half 1933._............................. 22 496326.00 
$ 3,733,600.00 66 7 / % 


GAIN 
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Interest Received 
i | i aera $3,721,795.63 


Piet Fiatt 1933.........;...........:....2...... 3,254991-97 
$ 466,803 ~... 14% 


GAIN 
Death Losses Legal Reserve 


ieee ee no $3,702,147.47 
i | ot ane eS Oe 3,939,748.75 


$ 237,601.28 eeee 6% 


DECREASE 


In- 


mate 





The Company's holdings of cash and government bonds now total 
more than $13,500,000. The holdings in cash and government bonds 
have increased materially since the first of the year. 
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Bankers Life Company 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President \ 
Des Moines, Iowa 55 Years Old 
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“Treat Em ROUGH” Says KUTCHER 


“They'll Like it Because You're Protecting 
Their Wives and Their Children” 


George J. Kutcher, who with Rudolph 
Recht constitutes the general agency of 
Recht & Kutcher, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Empire State Building, can sit in 
an office just so long when he has to go 
out on the street to sell insurance. He 
is generally accompanied by an agent 
of the office. They are on joint work 
and since January 1, 1934, Mr. Kutcher 
with some companion has paid for about 
$2,500,000. Just before he takes his sub- 
urban train home for dinner he some- 
times—most times—decides to get “one 
more case,” and so he makes a cold can- 
vass call on his own. 

The interviews of George J. Kutcher 
in a prospect's office are something that 
neither forgets. And there hasn’t been 
one yet which has progressed very far 
before Kutcher tells the man in front of 
him to try and picture what will be his 
situation should he be removed from the 
scene, which event may be tomorrow or 
even today. And Kutcher doesn’t use 
any mealy-mouthed phrases, and is more 
apt to say, “If you should die.” In fact, 
he goes at the interview hammer and 
tongs; he treats them rough; makes 
them like it because he is in reality put- 
ting up a fight for their families. 


Must Think of Family First 


He will not talk annuity or other in- 
vestment or income feature until con- 
vinced that adequate family protection 
has been provided. He will not let a 
man think of himself before he has got 
him thinking of his family. 

The school to which George J. Kutcher 
went was largely the school of experi- 
ence. He met no Lord Fauntleroys in his 
youth; thought more of a hunk of pie 
than of a Sunday walk along Fifth Ave- 
nue or Prospect Park; and the emotions 
he and the fellows with whom he trot- 
ted about were elemental and some so 
lasting that they are still with him—and 
them. 

Events which turned on the emotional 
faucet, riveted his attention, seared his 
soul, were funerals. As a little shaver 
he was attracted by the street spectacle 
phase. Later, he began to see behind 
the scenes and to realize that their mis- 
fortune did not end with the family and 
mourners walking to the hacks behind 
the hearse because those misfortunes 
upon occasions, too many occasions, 
turned into tragedies. Long years of 
misery would follow snuffing out of lives. 


Boyhood Memories Translate Them- 
selves Into Action 


Kutcher has never been able to forget 
some of those neighborhood funerals 
where he knew the families; saw the girls 
taken away from school before they 
should have been; knew what happened 
to some of the widows. 

He went into insurance by the office 
boy route; was office boy to his present 
partner who for years had been a suc- 
cessful agent and special agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual in this city. One 
of the first things which Kutcher decided 
to do when he began to sell insurance 
was that he would not let anyone forget 


GEORGE J. KUTCHER 


what he had learned by watching the 
aftermath of those funerals. 

Before he talks to a prospect in an 
cffice they must have an understanding. 
The understanding is that the prospect 
will iisten to a discussion of his economic 
affairs and insurance possibilities. He 
must sign something in advance. He 
must agree to be medically examined, too. 

“My time is as valuable as his, maybe 
more so,” said Mr. Kutcher to The Gold 
Book, “and I tell him that. I am an ex- 
pert insurance man and I certainly am 
not going to give him ten or fifteen 
minutes or more unless it is worth while. 
He knows I am an expert and there must 
be no monkey business. Hence, in most 
cases he is willing to listen and get the 
advice. If not, I will not bother about 
him but will go some place else. We 
have something to sell that is closest to 
every human being and it is a crime 
if we do not sell it.” 

Talks in Offices of Other Managers 

Now, here is an interesting sidelight 


on Kutcher. In the past year or so he 
has been asked by more than thirty gen- 





eral agents in Greater New York and 
vicinity to come over to their agencies 
and make talks on salesmanship topics. 
He made the talks. He is also on the 
program of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters meeting this month 
in Milwaukee. 

What is the reason for this unusual 
situation ? Why do the other offices want 
their men to hear Kutcher? In the opin- 
ion of The Gold Book it is not because 
he has an exceptionally gracious person- 
ality, because he hasn’t. He admits he’s 
a roughneck. It is not because he has 
anything particularly novel or “hot off 
the news griddle” to offer; he hasn’t. But 
it’s because here is a man who has caught 
the essence of insurance—the need of 
family and similar protection—and will 
fight for it to the last ditch and is able 
somehow to communicate that fighting 
spirit to others. 

He starts swinging oratorical clubs; the 
atmosphere grows tense, belligerent, dy- 
namic. Soon the audience begins to feel 
that if it cannot sell insurance it is at 
fault; that it is everybody’s duty to buy 
insurance if there is a need. Maybe in- 
surance agents have been growing too 
soft; things came their way too easily 
up to 1930; following that they let peo- 
ple hand it to them on the chin; or may- 
be they are making too polite approach- 
es; or stand stammering at the secre- 
tarial door fearing the lion in the den 
when maybe: that lion is in reality a 
sheep wanting protection against a finan- 
cial wolf, and they are ready, hopeful, 
for a rescuer. Whatever the analysis, 
Kutcher jars the audience, shakes its 
equanimity, stirs things up, engenders 
the scrapping spirit. 


The Main Purpose of Life Insurance 


Here is a favorite section of Mr. 
Kutcher’s speeches: 

“Where in previous years we sold the 
man who financially speaking was up 
here (raises his hand above his head) 
today we must realize that this same man 
is now traveling on a plane down here 
(lowers his hand) lower financially, per- 
haps, but on a far more secure and sound 
level. Therefore, in order to get started 
going again, in addition to confidence 
and enthusiasm, we must take our old 
tool kit, discard perhaps every tool or 
most of the tools used before, and re- 


place them with new ones. But the new 
ones are in reality the old ones. We 
must learn all over again to talk of life 
insurance in terms of protection, and, 
after all the main purpose in back of 
every life insurance contract is protection 
for beneficiaries. We must learn to go 
back to work as we did fifteen years ago 
in a sellers’ market and not a buyers’ 
market. We must forget that a life 
insurance presentation is a financial pro- 
gram, but rather is a fact of protection 
for a man’s family that brooks no undue 
delay. The agent who has the courage 
to face the prospect and ruthlessly to 
drive home his inescapable responsibility 
toward his family will meet with a mea- 
sure of success denied to agents who 
garnish their presentation with elaborate 
comparisons and ratios. Keep paramount 
always the safeguarding of loved ones 
and the preservation of the home. Go 
about this work proud and happy, apolo- 
gizing to no one. Thank no man for 
giving you a policy as such for he owes 
you thanks, but thank him merely for 
the courtesies he has extended to you in 
permitting you to present your proposal.” 


Recht & Kutcher Record 


Recht & Kutcher started from scratch 
three years ago last June. Since then 
they have built up one of the three lead- 
ing agencies of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life. In that time they have paid for 
27,000,000. Every morning there is a 
school in the agency; and every morning 
George J. Kutcher makes a stirring talk 
at that school. 


Federal Tax 


(Continued on Page 104) 





long as he lives and saves some income 
taxes. 

3. He provides estate with cash. 

4. Saves on gift tax. 

5. Can liquidate securities while alive. 

Is there anything the matter with the 
above picture? Yes, I have made a sur- 
vey of twelve representative companies 
and I have found that gradually the com- 
panies are either eliminating the above 
plan or lowering their limits. In twelve 
companies I find that Mr. Very Rich 
could secure only $1,800,000 coverage and 
then in some instances would have to 
pass an examination. 


I have also found in these companies 
that the total yield, annuity and divi- 
dends, if participating companies, range 
between 3.5 and 4.2, if present dividend 
scales are continued. I have found also 
that some companies will only take limits 
of $25,000 and another a limit of $500,- 
000. The age limit runs between 65 
and 83. 


This article is in general an approxi- 
mation and is not intended to be specific. 
I have tried to express a general idea 
and have taken a cross section of all 
companies participating and non-partici- 
pating. The information included is the 
result of my own opinions. If anyone 
would like to discuss this type of invest- 
ment and plan with me, I would be very 
happy to receive any of his comments. 





Marion Scott 


(Continued from Page 84) 


what he wants and doesn’t care to dis- 
cuss it after he has made up his mind. 
A woman is more cautious, wants to 
think it over, is inclined to study it from 
every angle. 


Proud of Low Lapse Ratio 


She finds her production record less 
interesting than her lapse ratio, which 
is amazingly low. She prides herself on 
writing a case well enough to make it 
stick. 

“IT don’t try,” she explains, “to get 
a person to make an extra effort to carry 
$15,000, when I know he can carry 
$10,000 without a strain. I am more 
likely to bring it down to $8,000. That 
business will stay and new business will 


come along, whereas the person who has 
to lapse because he is oversold is dis- 
gruntled and a bad advertisement.” 


Marion Scott finds time for a lot of 
things like serving on committees, rais- 
ing dogs, playing golf, managing a house- 
hold. Her pet pursuit is what she de- 
scribes as “looking for the ideal house.” 
Some day she expects to find it. 

She offers life insurance women some 
advice she admits she doesn’t follow her- 
self! “Look at your job more as a man 
does. Let someone else do the worry- 
ing over the household, the family, the 
thousand and one details that women 
on the average, however emancipated, 
never quite get away from. If a woman 
could relax from these things, she would 
make a better showing as a life under- 
writer. I can’t do it myself, but I offer 
it as good advice for those who can 
take it.” 


F. IL. W. Idea 


(Continued from Page 65) 


save by then in cash at least $25,000 and 
then realize 5% return as against only 
saving $16,862 in the twenty years. 

You are also guaranteed that should 
you become incapacitated by accident or 
health your program would continue re- 
gardless, and no further deposits would 
be made on your part. 

Agent: “That takes care of all your 
problems, doesn’t it, Mr. Blank ?” 

Mr. Blank: “Yes, it takes care of 
everything.” 

Agent: “Well, just make out a check 
for $843.12 and I’ll have our examiner 
here this afternoon.” 

left his office a few minutes later 
with the check in my pocket. 
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—A Stronc Financiac StRucTURE— 


It is today generally recognized that a broad diversification and 
distribution of the investments which underlie a life insurance 
company’s contracts is essential to its basic security. 


Policyholders and beneficiaries of the Canada Life remain 
confident and secure, during periodic financial disturbances, in 
the knowledge that the Company’s well diversified list of 
investments take care of such situations. 


How United States Assets are Diversified 
Cash, Government, Government Guaranteed 


and Municipal Bonds.................... 29.85 
Electric Light & Power Companies’ Bonds. . 27.08 
Telephone Companies’ Bonds............... 5.22 
Other Utility Companies’ (Gas & Water) 

NN techie dcacgoncaan enon ps eee ee ee eeewe , 
a vine vn lias 0G Se ees 1.99 
Other Corporation Bonds .................. 1.43 
os mene ere eenaen 8.41 
ee ith Lene thd adeeee .20 
ee ee 9.62 
Loans to Policyholders....................:: 15.31 

Po se ee ee Serer 100.00% 


$106,000,000 in 4 years 


paid to beneficiaries and_ policyholders 


The Canada Life paid this large sum of money, an average of 
approximately $73,000 per day, to beneficiaries and policyholders 
during the last four years. In the same period it added over 
$53,000,000 to its total assets to provide for future liabilities 
to policyholders. Assets for the protection of policyholders now 
total over $226,500,000. 
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Dickens 


(Continued from Page 33) 


he might have used the same extraordi- 
nary time-control in life insurance that 
enabled him to write so many enormous 
volumes of the priceless stories that took 
the world by storm. But we know that 
he possessed one strong qualification for 
successful life underwriting: He had a 
perfect understanding of motivation. That 
is one of the chief reasons for his immor- 
tality. He understood the human heart. 
He knew what he was about when he 
put these words into David’s mouth: “This 
was his little housekeeper, his daughter 
Agnes, Mr. Wickfieid said. When I heard 
how he said it and saw how he held her 
hand, J guessed what the one motive of 
his life was.” 

There’s the secret, Mr. Life Under- 
writer! And you, are you seeing into 
the hearts of your prospects? 


Little Dorrit 


For our purposes, this is quite enough 
of David Copperfield. There are other 
hundreds of Dickens’ immortals, but we 
can’t resist the urge to quote from Little 
Dorrit, as we have done before in the 
House of Protection, a passage that pre- 
sents some of the best reasons for “life 
income to beneficiary.” 

Little Dorrit, as you know, was born 
in Old Marshalsea Prison where her 
father was confined for debt; and the 
turnkey was her godfather. He became 
greatly attached to his little goddaughter 
and, looking ahead, he was disturbed at 
the uncertainty of her future. Of course, 
he knew the lawyers and other profes- 
sionals who dealt with insolvency and 
bankruptcy, many of whose clients spent 
years in prison, and as he pondered little 
Dorrit’s future he turned to these learned 
gentlemen for advice: 

“In those early days the turnkey first 
began profoundly to consider a question 
which cost him so much mental labor that 
it remained undetermined on the day of 
his death. He decided to will and be- 
queath his little property of savings to 
his godchild and the point arose how it 
could be so ‘tied up’ that only she should 
have the benefit of it. His experience on 
the lock gave him such an acute percep- 
tion of the enormous difficulty of ‘tying 
up’ money with any approach to tight- 
ness, and contrariwise of the remarkable 
ease with which it could get loose, that 
through a series of years he regularly pro- 
pounded the knotty point to every new 
insolvent agent and other professional man 
who passed in and out. 


Worried About Child’s Future 


“ ‘Supposing,’ he would say, stating the 
case with his key on the professional gen- 
tleman’s waistcoat—‘supposing a man 
wanted to leave his property to a young 
female and wanted to tie it up so that 
nobody else could ever be able to make 
a grab at it, how would you tie up that 
property ?” 

“‘Settle it strictly on herhelf,’ the pro- 
fessional gentleman would complacently 
answer. 

“‘*But look here,’ quoth the turnkey, 
‘supposing she had, say a brother, a 
father, say, a husband, who would be 
likely to make a grab at that property 
when she came into it—how about that ?’ 

“Tt would be settled on herself and 
they would have no more legal claim on it 
than you,’ would be the professional an- 
swer. 

“Stop a bit,’ said the turnkey. ‘Sup- 
posing she was tender hearted and they 
came over her. Where is your law for 
tying it up then?’ 

“The deepest character whom the turn- 
key sounded was unable to produce his 
law for tying such a knot as that.” 

Today any tyro at life underwriting 
knows that life insurance and annuities 
offer simple and sure solutions of the 
problem of “life income to beneficiary,” 
with protection against the hazards that 
may beset the woman with money to in- 
vest. 

In conclusion, let us again salute Charles 
Dickens, a man who knew the human 





he New Federal ESTATE TAX and the 
Very WEALTHY MAN 


By Fred P. McKenzie 


Assistant Secretary, 


Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 


The new Federal estate tax imposed 
under the Revenue Act of May 10, 1934, 
subjects the wealthy man’s executor to 
a task almost prohibitory in its scope. 

Mr. Very Rich, a responsible citizen 
who has lived well, contributed much, 
and paid his taxes regularly within the 
limits of the law, first finds his income 
decreased by approximately 20% to a 
maximum of over 60%. He doesn't mind 
this so much because he can either de- 
crease his budget or sell suitable securi- 
ties and spend from principal. 

But he faces the situation at death of 
practically being wiped out—unless he 
makes provision now for at least a part 
of this tremendous shrinkage. 


Holdings of a Very Wealthy Man 


Mr. Very Rich is reputed by his own 
estimate to be worth $20,000,000. His 
holdings are approximately as follows: 
$ 5,000,000 Interest in business (sole owner). 

2,000,000 Government and municipal bonds 

6,000,000 Stocks and other securities, 

1,000,000 Mortgages (improved and unimproved 

property). , 

2,000,000 Town house, country estate, hunting 

lodge. p 
2,000,000 Miscellaneous—jewelry, yacht, paint- 

ings, timber land, gold mine, unlisted 

securities, personal effects. 

2,000,000 Life insurance. 


$20,000,000 Total. 

His scale of living has always been 
high, not excessive for his income, but 
his homes with forty servants, his yacht 
with a crew of fourteen, his three daugh- 
ters and two sons, all have been expen- 
sive. 

The Will; Shrinkage 

His will was drawn two years ago and 
with his tremendous wealth he believes 
that everything is in perfect condition. 
Let us ask him to work out his own prob- 
lem bearing in mind that the figures 


herewith are only approximate. This is 
his set-up: 
Estimated . 

Estate Shrinkage 


$20,000,000 $10,655,000 Taxes 

750,000 Specific bequests of $250,- 
000 to each daughter. 

500,000 Specific bequests of $250,- 
000 to each son. 

500,000 Specific bequests to 
nieces, nephews, friends 
and servants. 

300,000 Charity bequests to col- 
lege, hospitals, church, 
etc. 

1,000,000 Non-saleable assets, jew- 
elry, paintings, hobby col- 
lections, yacht, and many 
other items. 

1,000,000 Administration costs (ex- 


ecutors, trustees, attor- 
ney) probate fees. 


$14,705,000 Total 

Mr. Very Rich in effect told his ex- 
ecutor two years ago, when his will was 
prepared, to go out and within a limited 
space of time (possibly a year or two, 
depending upon the government exten- 
sion) raise approximately $14,000,000 in 
cash. 

Let us analyze his estate holdings and 
ask him to go out today and raise $14,- 
705,000 in cash to cover this shrinkage! 
The fund remaining after he liquidates 
everything goes to the benefit of his 
family. How much will he leave them? 


Wealthy Man Would Have Died 


Insolvent 


While we are on the subject of shrink- 
age you will be interested in the case of 
a wealthy man who died not so long ago 
leaving a little over $70,000,000. It has 
been stated by men of good judgment 
that if the new taxes had been in effect 
at the time of his death, at the distribu- 
tion of the estate his family would have 
received nothing. 

His taxes, we find, would have been 
approximately $40,000,000. His holdings 
at the time of the settlement of the es- 
tate, due to a shrinkage, totaled approxi- 
mately $42,000,000. All the other ex- 
penses of the estate have not been in- 
cluded; how much would he have left? 

How must Mr. Very Rich and Mr. 
Fairly Rich arrange their estates so that 
they may leave their families sufficient 
wealth to maintain their standards of liv- 
ing? 

A Helpful Plan 


I have recently made a study of the 
Life Insurance Companies Plan, com- 
monly known as the 106 or 105, a com- 
bination single premium life and annu- 
ity. In my own opinion, unofficially, I 
believe that this plan offers to the 
wealthy man at least in part a solution 
to his problem. It is the only plan, I 
know, which will guarantee cash at the 
time of a man’s death for his estate 
shrinkage, pay him a good income dur- 
ing his lifetime, lower his Federal and 
State Estate Taxes, permit him to give 
away part of his estate with a minimum 
gift tax, allow him to supervise the liqui- 
dation of certain security holdings during 
his lifetime at a favorable market, and 
accomplish these things in some instances 
without a physical examination. 


Case of Mr. Fairly Rich 


The estate of a man of mature age 
totals approximately $1,000,000. 


Total Federal and New York Estate 
DL Jie pelhivauedowmaunsdéacedes $168,000 
Total Administration Costs............ 40,000 
(Normal shrinkage, debts, income tax, 
funeral, last illness, etc., I have 
made no provisions for.) 
hae tee 28.0 

Beneficiaries will receive $792,000. 

If he would purchase $212,000 Single 
Premium Life and Annuity, and assign 
this insurance irrevocably, the following 
picture would result: 

$212,000—Single Premium. 
$788,000—Balance of Estate. 
Total Federal and New York Estate 


PSS re a errs $114,900 
Total Administration Costs........... 31,320 
Gift Tax ($166,200 cash value life pol- 

fey) Imerease im 1935.......ccccess 4,678 

$150,898 


Beneficiaries will receive $837,102. 
What Is Accomplished 

1. His beneficiaries receive $45,000 
more. 

2. He receives a guaranteed income as 
long as he lives and saves some income 
taxes. (The dividends from the life pol- 
icy should not go to the insured if he 
irrevocably assigns his policy or makes 
someone the absolute owner. There is 
a difference of opinion on this subject, 
some attorneys believing that you can 
retain dividends from a policy and yet 
save death taxes.) 

3. He provides his estate with ready 
cash for taxes, etc. by assigning this 
policy to a trustee and inserting a clause 
in the trust agreement which permits 
trustee to loan or purchase securities 
from the executor. 

4. He gives away $200,000 and yet 
pays a gift tax on only $166,200. 

He can take his time and sell his 
securities at a favorable market. 
Case of Mr. Very Rich 
Estate, $15,000,000. 


Total Federal and New York Estate 
Taxes (approximately)........... $7,295,300 


Total Administration Costs........... 600,000 
MD aiebeebt te denas-eiswcmaaene $7,895,300 


Beneficiaries will receive $7,104,700. 

If he invested $5,300,000 in a Single 
Premium Life and Annuity, and irrevoc- 
ably assigns the life policy, the picture 
will look like this: 

$5,300,000—Single Premium Life. 


$9,700,000—Balance of Estate. 
Federal and New York Estate Taxes $3,860,060 


Administration Costs ..........+.... 363,120 
Gift Tax (cash value $4,155,000).... 622,875 
Te I So vatinceemstaceun $4,846,055 


Beneficiaries will receive $9,853,945. 
What Is Accomplished 
1. His beneficiaries receive $2,749,245 
more. 
2. He receives guaranteed income as 


(Turn Back to 102) 





heart, who knew how to sway the emo- 
tions and shape the beliefs of countless 
men and women, a story-teller of extra- 
ordinary skill. He bitterly resented the 
prevalent social injustices. With his pen 
he sought to ameliorate the lives of the 
poor, the helpless and the aged. Had he 
lived in this era, no doubt he would have 
hailed with acclaim the astonishing devel- 
opment of American life insurance as the 
most practical means of effecting many of 
the social changes for which he wrought 
as he entertained the literate world with 
his truly wonderful stories. 





Johns Hopkins 


(Continued from Page 31) 


to portray life insurance in attractive 
outlines and colors; then the question 


of selling does not enter into the pic- 
ture. There is no question that the nam- 
ing of contingent beneficiaries and the 
use of settlement options or trusts en- 
hance the value of life insurance. The 
insured realizes he is getting more for 
his money and is in a receptive mood 
to buy more. 


The Close 


By this time I have the fullest con- 
fidence of the prospect and understand 
his aims and ambitions; so now there is 
little difficulty in getting his name on 
the dotted line, if I myself believe the 
time is at hand for him to act. I do 
not suggest action unless I feel fairly 
sure that I shall not be turned down. 
During the last stages of the interview 
there are many attempts to close, but 
these attempts are so veiled that the 
prospect at no time feels that he has 
been urged to act against his better 


judgment. The entire sale may be stated 
to be a pleasant conversation in which 
the prospect becomes more interested in 
life insurance than he has ever been; 
thinks that I am a thoroughly reliable 
person whose advice and counsel he can 
seek with profit; and, finally, is forced 
to come to the conclusion that perhaps 
additional life insurance will solve the 
problem which confronts him, and that 
I can help him select the plan that fits 
his needs and purse. 


That kind of selling sticks. 
The Johns Hopkins Prestige 


Naturally, it is a great satisfaction to 
work with men and women of the repu- 
tation, prestige and sound thinking quali- 
ties of the faculty of such an outstand- 
ing university. Johns Hopkins is sev- 
enty-four years old and has an interna- 
tional reputation. 
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PROGRESS 


in Depression Years 


HALF-YEAR COMPARISONS 





Income New 
Life Insurance 
Purchased 


$74,304,543 
69,886,123 
74.530,473 
57.038,889 
56.444,301 
74,934,957 


First New Premiums 
Six Months (Exclusive of 
of Annuities) 


1929* $2,316,318 
1930 2,182.402 
1931 2.216.790 
1932 2,066,983 
1933 2,412,950 
1934 3,461,772 


*Pre-depression 


at Sennen 
$26,443,900 
27,859,144 
29,131,431 
29,901,008 
5 30.723.426 
369350 34,054,930 
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SEVENTY-ONE GENERAL AGENCIES IN SIXTY CITIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 














NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Georce WILLARD SMITH, President 








States and Cities in which General Agencies are located 








ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Montgomery 

CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


CoLoraDo 
Denver 


ConNECTICUT 
Hartford 


District or COLUMBIA 
Washington 


FLORIDA 


Tampa 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 


Savannah 


ILLLINOIS 
Chicago 


Decatur 


INDIANA 
Indianapolis 


Evansville 


Iowa 


Des Moines 


Kansas 


Topeka 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville 


LouIsIANA 


New Orleans 


MAINE 
Portland 


MaryYLAND 
Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Salem 
Worcester 
Springfield 
Pittsfield 


MIcHIGAN 
Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 
Minneapolis 
Missouri 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
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The OBJECTIVE MIND in SELLING 


We may not like to hear unfamiliar 
terms, but if the terms stand for im- 
portant facts, it may be that our whole 
career, even life, depends on the knowl- 
edge of these words. Into this class fall 
the terms “subjective and objective”. 

There is no mystery in these correla- 
You are subjective, if you proceed 
only from your own angle, disregarding 
the situation as a whole. On the other 
hand, if you will try to make allowance, 
think of the other fellow’s moves, you 
are objective, in other words, you are 
studying the object. 


tives. 


Illustrations from Life 

To classify the world into subjective 
and objective types has now become too 
commonplace. Almost every schoolboy 
(now that adult education is so wide- 
spread, there is not the same parable 
about this statement as in the days of 
Macaulay) knows that some people can- 
not get out of their own skin to view 
the circumstances as 
them. They are seemingly looking into a 
mirror, observing merely their own re- 
flection. They are so sure of their taste, 
their method, their morals, their senti- 
ments and all that. 

The objective person will also begin 
with his own subject or ego. How else 
can he proceed? But—there is where 
the rub comes in. He splits up his self 
immediately in order to obtain the re- 
action from his fellow-beings, and then 
responds to these reactions. 

The recluse, the shut-in personality, 
forlorn introvert does not prepare for 
eventualities, because he lacks objectiv- 
ity. He may see his mistake after sus- 
taining his defeat. He cannot use strat- 
egy, for strategy implies anticipation and 
forestalling; and the subjective mind is 
acquainted only with what he himself 
would like to do. Hence it is that the 
man of action, while fully aware of his 
own purposes and plans, is equally con- 
versant with his opponent’s moves, In 
fact that is the basis of what is com- 
monly called “shrewdness.” He accom- 
plishes his end by putting himself in the 
other fellow’s place and also by profit- 
ing from experience and giving up his 
prejudices in at least some particular 
field to which he has been devoting his 
life. 


others may see 


Success of the Great 


Subjective and objective minds con- 
front us wherever we go. Even in the 
history of civilizati@n and culture, the 
objective mind obtains the superior rat- 
ing. In ancient Greece, many poets 
were devotees of the muse, but Homer, 
the objective bard who has kept his 
own personality in the background, is the 
most celebrated of all. Virgil who de- 
scribes the wanderings of Aeneas will be 
longer remembered than Horace who in 
spite of his exquisite effusions remains 
the lyric portrayer of his own feelings. 
Shakespeare is perhaps the most objec- 
tive of all writers—one reason why he 
is ranked as the greatest of all dram- 
atists. 

It is so in music, in the plastic and 
graphic arts, yes, even in philosophy and 
science, where subjectivity should seem 
scarcely possible. The reason why Kant 
outlives Hegel is just because Hegel 
made himself the standard, going so far 
as to say once “So much the worse for 
the facts” while the phlegmatic Kant 
tried to cope with the problems already 


By Dr. A. A. Roback 


Dr. A. A. Roback 


Dr. Roback, author of many works in 
the field of psychology, was formerly 
a professor of psychology at North- 
western University and Harvard. He 
has been called as special lecturer by 
many colleges and is in constant de- 
mand as a speaker. 














projected by Locke and Hume; and rec- 
ognized his own limitations. 

Darwin’s success in firmly establishing 
the doctrine of evolution was due to the 
extraordinary objectivity of the famous 
naturalist, who jotted down all criticism 
and even anticipated some objections to 
the theory which might have escaped the 
captious critic. Not only was he not 
content with enthusiastically building up 
his case from the many first hand obser- 
vations at his disposal, but he was ready 
to reject every conclusion which did not 
prove to be convincing, convincing not 
only to himself but to impartial judges 
and authorities. 


The Fiddling Beggar 

I shall never forget the grotesque ef- 
fect of a medicant fiddler in Paris who 
made it his business to display his art 
in front of the sidewalk tables at the 
Cafe des Princes on the Boulevard 
Montmartre where a snappy quintet in 
gypsy costume was performing with 
great success. If the fiddler wished to 
disport his helplessness, he may have 
achieved his purpose, but, at any rate his 
vying with a skilfully trained group of 
musicians for the purpose of eking out 
a few francs was pathetically ludicrous. 
The cafe guests laughed at him, but he 
grinned and fiddled away as if he were 
determined to win the contest. The wait- 
ers did not interfere with him. It was 
apparently an added attraction; and the 
French possess a sense of humor. But 
the fiddling beggar exemplified the sub- 
jective mind at its height. 

Throughout our daily intercourse we 
meet these subjective minds, from the 
juvenile newsboy, who keeps emitting 
lugubrious howls, even on Sunday morn- 
ings, “Weed awwl ’ba-o-o-u-t it Aw, 
weed all ’bout it,” to the street corner 
colored evangelist admonishing you to 
repent for the end of the world is nigh. 


Objectivity in Work 


It is only a generation ago that Taylor 
inaugurated the epoch making Taylor 
system in manual labor. Hitherto every 
worker followed his or her own individ- 
ual method, in the manufacture of an 
article or in any performance necessary 
to bring about the result. Naturally such 
individuality occasionally was a stimulus 
and sometimes even made for originality, 
but since it is given to few people to be 
original, the net result of such a purely 
subjective approach was a lag, which 
only the standardization of operations 
could rectify. 

Taylor and Gilbreth dealt with mate- 
rials, which made it comparatively easy 
to train those who were in their charge. 
After all a brick is always a brick, and 
a stogie will not talk back, a bar of pig 
iron will not offer more than the ex- 
pected amount of inertia or physical re- 
sistance as estimated by authorities. The 
handling of men, however, is quite a 
different story. Not only must we get 
rid of our own subjectivity and ascertain 
the properties of the substances with 
which we are working, but in addition 
we are handicapped by the subjective 
minds of our fellow-beings. For this rea- 
son, L. L. Montgomery’s task in devis- 


ing new methods of approaching con- 
sumers, clients, etc., is doubly arduous. 


What Is the Function of a Salesman? 


The salesman cannot be taught in ex- 
actly the same manner as the laborer, 


for he is constantly dealing with changed : 


conditions, in other words, with vari- 
ables, which no one can really foresee 
in all their details. Selling, then, is in a 
sense an art which requires talent, or let 
us say, ability. Your prospect’s mind 
need not exactly be read, but his be- 
havior must be so transparent as to en- 
able you to make predictions. 

The life insurance man, coming now to 
grips with the core of our problem, is 
a salesman of a specialized kind. He 
may not like the designation, and may 
prefer to be dubbed underwriter, but a 
little objectivity injected here will make 
it quite plain that anyone who is at- 
tempting to influence another to obtain 
something desirable for a consideration 
is a salesman. 


The insurance agent, it is true, does 
not come under the category of an or- 
dinary salesman. He has to make an 
appeal to the sentiments of man rather 
than to the instincts. The benefits ac- 
cruing to the prospect are deferred, and 
in numerous instances vicarious. 

Hence, it is very rare that anyone has 
himself insured without being urged or 
even prodded. 

Insurance as an institution can thrive 
only in a civilized society, and the more 
civilized the person, the more apt he is 
to accept a policy. An animal can be 
conceived to buy staples, clothing and 
even books, if it could read, but we can 
never imagine that an animal would ever 
take out a life insurance policy. Among 
some of the insect colonies, probably a 
system of social insurance could be 
evolved. 

The obstacles the life insurance agent 
must cope with are many. When a man 
goes out to buy a suit of clothes, his 
marital relations, unless, of course, he is 
henpecked, do not affect the purchase, 
but in the writing of life insurance, the 
family situation is of paramount im- 
portance. The point of view of the pros- 
pect is not to be disregarded. Is he 
domesticated? Does he think in terms of 
obligations? Or is he happy-go-lucky? 
Is his attitude “Apres moi le deluge?” 
Let us not go into such variables as his 
health, his pocketbook, his job, the num- 
ber of his dependents, etc., which are 
altogether too obvious factors even to 
mention. Even the laws of probability 
which are at the very basis of insurance 
cannot be discussed here. There are 
dozens of circumstances and traits which 
produce the kink in a transaction, cir- 
cumstances which the general salesman 
does not need to take account of. Even 
superstition is not a slight matter for the 
insurance agent to consider. 

It will be clear now that the insurance 
man who sets out with the idea run- 
ning in his mind continually “Now for 
the signature on the dotted line” and 
overlooks everything else is subjective in 
his procedure. He may be persistent, 
and sometimes, on the basis of sheer 
persistence, will complete the transaction, 
but more frequently he will spend him- 
self in talking. He will go into private 
affairs, become personal perhaps, will ap- 
pear overweening, and anally the pros- 
pect will escape him. 

Objectivity requires the insurance 
agent to adjust himself constantly to the 
different types of people he is in contact 
with. The adjustment necessitates first 
of: all the discarding of idiosyncrasies 
and personal whims, and the control of 


— 


emotional behavior. The objective un- 
derwriter does not argue; he suggests 
rather, and the more indirect the sug- 
gestion, the more confidence does he in- 
spire. He puts himself into the pros- 
pect’s situation, and in this wise he dis- 
covers the possible reactions. 

None of us are objective enough, and 
few there are who cannot train them- 
selves to reduce their subjective atti- 
tude. Many of us can remember how we 
would misjudge, misinterpret, disregard 
our friends’ feelings. Experience has 
taught us a lesson. Now we can use the 
experience as a basis for further explo- 
ration; and from a glance, a gesture, a 
word or an inflection we may deduce the 
frame of mind of our prospective policy- 
holder. Our next step is to understand 
that frame of mind, not merely to oppose 
it; and then, as the physician would do, 
treat it, first by humoring it and subse- 
quently by changing into a_ positive, 
constructive and social disposition. 


Worley 
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ness recognizes the greater dangers to 
which people are now exposed. 

It has been calculated that the wage- 
earner’s income has increased over a long 
period about 4% a year on the average. 
Unfortunately, his earning years have 
been cut short. At the same time sci- 
ence has given him a much better chance 
of reaching old age. His family lives 
much better, but is helpless if his pay 
check fails. 

When his purchasing power fades he 
is in great trouble, and since someone 
must fail to sell whatever he did buy 
but cannot longer do so, his troubles are 
of direct concern to our economic sys- 
tem as a whole. Since normally about 
two-thirds of the purchasing power 
comes from the small income classes and 
all other incomes are largely conditioned 
upon this, it is of the utmost importance 
that an even flow of purchasing power 
be maintained in this group. 


Purchasing and Investment Power 
of People 


Business and prosperity are dependent, 
of course, upon the purchasing power 
and the investment power of the people. 
These powers can be effectively main- 
tained only if individual incomes are 
maintained. How are these incomes to 
be maintained ? Only if provision is made 
to continue or assure the real income 
of every individual in a family against 
loss to the earner from the hazards of 
death, disability, old age, depreciation 
and obsolescence. Reserves must be 
built in good years to take care of bad 
years. Delivering odd lots of cash or 
income by guesswork is no longer ade- 
quate. 

Here is the job of life insurance; here 
is the cross-road mentioned above. 

It is possible for life insurance to pro- 
vide this needed security if it measures 
these hazards scientifically, as fire insur- 
ance companies have measured their 
physical hazards scientifically. Our set- 
tlement options were a long step for- 
ward. Yet they are only a partial an- 
swer to our problem of continuing in- 
come. The larger aspect, the continu- 
ance of a family’s real income unim- 
paired, remains untouched by the life 
insurance companies, the only institution 
in the country capable of providing the 
proper answer to our problem. 

Startling as the statement may seem, 
the problem has a solution. Although it 
is practically a new social and under- 
writing science, it is no more complicated 
than was the fire companies’ problem of 
fire hazard measurement solved about 
thirty years ago. 

The solution begins with accurate, rap- 
id measurement of the income values 
subject to loss and a mathematically ef- 
ficient method of covering them. When 
this is done, life insurance will provide 
that additional security to the individual 
and to society by meeting more fully the 
demand now in existence and growing in 
force. 
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AGE TAKES A HOLIDAY 


More old people, fewer children, is the outlook in 
America, so says the statistician. But age will take a 
holiday. For more and more people are finding Fidelity's 
Income for Life plan attractive. More and more people 
will demand its guaranteed life income. 


Fidelity Originated This Plan 


The first Income for Life" policy was written December 
24, 1902, and each year since there has been a wider 
acceptance of its unique provisions. In addition, Fidelity 
provides a variety of policy forms to fit modern needs; 
Low Rate Life, Family Income, Disability-Income and 
Waiver of Premium, Accidental Death Benefits. 


Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
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Opportunities Afforded To 
Men of Ability 


THE COLONIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Jersey City, New Jersey 
Operating in New Jersey, New York, 


Pennsylvania and Connecticut. 


37 YEARS 
Of Continuous Satisfactory Service to the Public. 


“— A Good Company to Represent— 





— Represent A Good Company —” 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 


assists producers to build business 











through its 


1. Character and Progressiveness. 

2. Full Line of Policy Contracts—partici- 
pating and non-participating. 
Prospect Bureau. 


4. Circulating Library—including all books 
recommended for C. L. U. examinations. 


Literature, Calendars, Blotters. 


Inspiration from Membership in Four 
Producers Clubs and Attendance at an 
Outstanding Annual Convention—this 
year at the Shoreham in Washington and 
the Cavalier at Virginia Beach. 


Atlantic Life Insurance Company 
Richmond, Virginia 
ANGUS O. SWINK, President 
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GUARANTEED 
LOW COST 
INSURANCE 











The United States Life provides an agent with 


attractive low cost policies on all plans. 


Young men with ambition to make life insur- 
ance their career will find a real opportunity 
awaiting them. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 1850 


156 Fifth Avenue New York City 








HONESTLY, IT’S THE BEST POLICY 
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Conrad R. White 


Agent 


R. Lester Dodson 


AN AGENCY TEAM that 
KNOWS the ANSWERS 


When the star producer of the agen- 
cy goes into a slump and tailspins down 
from the head of the list; when the old 
reliable steady performer has exhausted 
all his contacts and is up against a blank 
wall; when the new agent who showed 
so much goes haywire; when 
any members of the agency get that “end 
of the attitude—what to 
do? 

For such situations as these among the 
complex organization difficulties in agen- 
cy management the Laurence E. Simon 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life at 20 Pine Street, New York, has 
an unusual set-up. 

This is a team of two men, both mark- 
edly different in type and temperament 
whose job it is to handle the wide range 
of problems confronting agents, their 
case difficulties and even mental adjust- 
ments. These men are R. Lester Dod- 
son and Conrad R. White, old-timers 
with broad backgrounds in agency mat- 
ters who know the answers. 

Mr. Simon is the court of last resort 
in all agency matters, of course, and he 
also takes an active part in another in- 
stitution of this agency which is the daily 
conference between 1:15 and 2 o’clock. 
This has proved to be an exceedingly 
valuable institution of the Simon agency 
and fits right into the teamwork con- 
ducted by Mr. Dodson and Mr. White. 
At this daily conference all agents not 
required to be absent on account of busi- 
ness appointments attend. At these meet- 
ings every imaginable kind of problem 
arises and all take part, particularly the 
agents of long experience. They are es- 
pecially instructive and beneficial for new 
agents. Mr. Simon usually appears be- 
fore the conference closes with some 
good news to pep up the agents and send 
them on their way in high spirits. Until 
the new agent is thoroughly grounded in 
fundamentals of life insurance he works 
with an experienced agent. 

The way the team plan of White and 
Dodson is arranged one of them is avail- 
able at all times for consultation with 
agents in the office. They arrange be- 
tween themselves to take turns on the 
office end of their work so that one is in 
the office in the morning while the other 
is out selling. They alternate on this 
about every two weeks. In this way not 
only is one of them available at all times, 
but each has constant field work and is 
able to keep up with the times and be 
better equipped to help agents with their 
cases. 

By working together it has been found 
by experience that a great deal can be 
accomplished in helping agents either 
in handling difficult cases or in making 
the mental adjustments which seem to be 
a necessary part of the experience of 
most agents. Often if the first one of 
the team to confer with an agent does 
not seem to meet the situation the other 
one steps in, While originally matters 
are taken up with either one or the oth- 


promise 


road” mental 


er, it is common practice to join in con- 
ference with agents. 

Mr. Dodson quit the Atlantic Coast- 
line Railroad in Wilmington, N. C., in 
1907 to accept a position as stenographer 
in the office of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life at Richmond at $15 a month 
less salary than he was getting because 
he wanted to enter the life insurance 
business. In two years’ time he was so 
well-established in the business that he 
got married. In 1911, Mr. Dodson was 
transferred to the New York City agency 
as assistant cashier. After four years 
in that position he felt that the oppor- 
tunity for selling life insurance in New 
York was so alluring that he resigned as 
assistant cashier and went out with a 
rate book. He was a success as an agent 
but he has always had an interest in the 
problems of other agents and it was 
both in recognition of his success and 
his aptitude for organization work that 
Mr. Simon, in July, 1932, asked Mr. Dod- 
son to become assistant to the general 
agent. 

Mr. White entered the life insurance 
business in 1921. He had previously been 
sales manager for a machinery concern 
in New York. Mr. White in addition to 
being a successful producer is a student 
of human nature, of a philosophical turn 
of mind, and his personality encourages 
confidence, a great asset to him in deal- 
ing with the personnel of the agency. 
Mr. Dodson is the action type, full of 
pep and is the inspirational member of 
the team. 

There is not an agent in the organiza- 
tion who has not taken advantage of con- 
sultation with the Dodson and White 
combination. A typical case is that of a 
successful agent who found himself in a 
slump. When Mr. White was talking to 
him about it he said that he had made 
ten definite presentations to ten differ- 
ent prospects in three weeks without 
making a sale. This agent had worked 
successfully with Dodson on a previous 
occasion, so Mr. White suggested that 
he go over his cases with Dodson which 
he did with the result that he closed sev- 
eral of them and pulled out of the slump. 

Dodson and White make a frequent 
practice of rehearsing interviews before 
the prospect is actually seen. After the 
interview with the prospect the agent 
often goes over the case again in detail 
reviewing what has taken place. Dodson 
and White are then able to see exactly 
where the strong and weak points are 
in the situation. This often paves the 
way for the second interview and gives 
a chance to save the case. 


Farmers’ Attitude 
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the more favorable economic conditions 
of 1934. 


Want to Pay Their Debts 


The farmers’ holiday movements, state 
moratoriums, the Frazier-Lemke Bill and 





other factors of the farm situation have 
had apparently no bad effect on the sales 
of life insurance to Middlewest farmers. 
They very plainly have ample faith in 
life insurance companies and their invest- 
ments. They are good citizens, intelli- 
gent and hard working, who are not in- 
terested in bankruptcy but who are in- 
tent upon paying their debts and making 
honest profits out of their farms. 

Bankers Life sales of new life insur- 
ance in lowa and adjoining states during 
1934 have shown encouraging gains over 
the same period of last year, and it is 
interesting to note that the experience 
of the companies reporting to the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau is sim- 
ilar to that of the Bankers Life. The 
bureau reports Iowa as showing a gain 
of 130% or over, and gains ranging from 
110% to 119% are reported from Neb- 
raska, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois. 
Missouri is in the group of states gaining 
from 120% to 129%, and Kansas is a star 
state, like Iowa, with a gain of 130% or 
better. 

Agricultural agitations and farm bank- 
ruptcies affect only a very small fraction 
of the agricultural population of the Mid- 
dlewest. Most of the farmers continue 
to mind their own business and buy as 
much life insurance as they can, but this 
year they are buying more of it than 
they did last year. 





Farm Problems 
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cussion. It has not created concern or 
doubt in the minds of the people at the 
home office. We opposed that bill as 
vigorously as possible before Congress, 
because we believed that the principle 
involved in the bill is not a justifiable 
one. 

“We had at the end of the year, as 
you know, a very sizeable portfolio of 
municipal investments. No municipality 
in which we have invested has taken 
advantage of the Municipal Bankruptcy 
Bill, and we are confident that there 
is not more than one or two at the 
most, that will even consider the ques- 
tion of taking advantage of the Munici- 
pal Bankruptcy Act. 

“You may assure your policyholder and 
your prospect that there is nothing in 
this legislation that justifies fear on the 
part of the policyholder or the prospect- 
ive buyer of life insurance. 

“You have heard and seen a great deal 
with reference to the Frazier-Lemke Bill 
in the past three or four weeks. Again 
let me say that we opposed the passage 
of that bill with as much force as we 
could. We exerted what influence we 
had to the end that it might be vetoed. 
It was signed and is today on the books. 

“We believe that this law is indefens- 
ible on legal grounds and on moral 
grounds. We believe that it will be un- 
workable in practice. We believe that 
it will be detrimental to the farmer who 
is in debt at the present time and needs 
to adjust his financial structure. 

“We believe that it will be detrimental 
to the future credit that is a necessity 
to prosperity in agriculture in this coun- 
try. Let me hasten to assure you that 
we are not disturbed about its influence 
upon the assets of our company. 


Marvelous Progress Made 


“Another factor in this situation that 
is of more than passing importance is the 
fact that under the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration set up in June a year ago, mar- 
velous progress had been made in solv- 
ing the distressed mortgage problem in 
the United States. With Mr. Morgenthau, 
first, and then Dr. Meyer at the head 
of that administration, with their corps, 
with the Federal Loan Bank officials, 
with state and local committees, with the 
co-operation of institutional and other 
lenders, a co-operative machine was set 
up and was functioning in a way that was 
producing results beyond the hope of any 
of us twelve months ago. We believe 
that one of the most unfortunate effects 
of the passage of the Frazier-Lemke Act 


Reinsurance 
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a policy subject to maximum loan, and 
therefore might well have occurred even 
if there had been no insolvency. There 
was also nearly complete loss of extend. 
ed insurances and “fractional” paid-up 
policies in cases of insolvency where the 
asset impairment was a large percentage, 
Such part of any group of business js 
usually quite small, thus limiting the loss 
of business that could occur in this con- 
nection. An estimate, based in part upon 
impressions rather than facts, leads to 
assigning not over one-half of 1% of 
the average total of all insurance in force 
as the amount actually lost thus far to 
policyholders, without replacement, as a 
direct result of the insolvencies, apart 
from the other causes tending to induce 
cancellation of insurance. 

Some companies are still in receiver- 
ship. The indications are that most of 
the business involved will eventually be 
covered by reinsurance arrangements, 
with relatively small additions to the to- 
tal of lost insurance. 

Can any other business show a better 
record than that of life insurance? Only 
perhaps within limited areas. Some states 
have excellent records for their mutual 
savings banks, but the corresponding life 
insurance records are as good. When 
one considers the highly competitive na- 
ture of the life insurance business, one 
is impressed with the remarkably good 
results. Fierce competition has caused 
many failures in other lines, but life in- 
surance seems to thrive upon competi- 
tion. Of course favorable average results 
are no help or comfort to the individual 
who suffers a total loss, but it is fair 
to say that money entrusted to life in- 
surance companies was at least as safe 
as in any other investment, and much 
more safe than in most investments. 





is the danger that it may interfere with 
that machinery. 

“It has not up to now and we have 
some assurance that justifies the hope 
that it will not. The Frazier-Lemke Act 
does not displace the priority of lien of 
the first mortgage. All of our mortgages 
are first mortgages. They are conserva- 
tive mortgages, they were made on good 
farms. It is the junior lien holder, the 
unsecured creditor, those classes, that 
would be victimized and I use the word 
deliberately, by the principles involved 
in the Frazier-Lemke Act. 

“The bankruptcy courts have been 
opened to the farmers of America for 
composition agreements and relief since 
March 3, 1933, and the opportunity they 
have of going to the bankruptcy courts 
has not been used. 

“The Frazier-Lemke Act at best is a 
temporary palliate for the farmer with a 
debt problem. It is not a solution, and 
that fact is being brought home to the 
farmers with debt problems. 

“Now let me say just to crystallize on 
that, the Frazier-Lemke Act, we think, 
is highly objectionable in principle, we 
think it will be impractical in operation, 
we do not think and that is not pure 
surface thinking, I might go to the extent 
of saying we know that its influence upon 
the assets of this institution are so 
trifling as to justify concern on the part 
of none of us. 

“You will find that in the panic years 
of 1873 and thereabout, the foreclosed 
real estate of this company went up to 
almost % of the company’s assets. Again 
in the depression of the nineties, it went 
up to more than 2.87% of the assets of 
the company. We have now been in this 
depression for approximately five years 
—I think you might say_ logically that 
American agriculture has been in an ab- 
normal condition for a dozen years, from 
1920 on, and yet at the present time, the 
foreclosed real estate of the Northwest- 
ern is approximately 3% of its assets. 

“I am afraid that sometimes people 
think when they see this item of fore- 
closed real estate, large in amount as it 
is, that it is a source of concern. That 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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And here are some Basic Facts 


About The Guardian Life:— 


During the first six months of 1934 
the Company’s assets increased 
$2,336,819—passing the $100,000,000 
mark for the first time! 


During the first six months of 1934 
the Company enjoyed a mortality 
experience of but 47.44%—even bet- 
ter than the low figure for the year 
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1933 ... and an improvement in dis- 
ability and double indemnity experi- 
ence. 


During this period there was a 
marked decrease in loans to policy- 
holders, with a 37% increase in cash 
repayments of loans by policyholders 

. and there was a 46% increase in 
paid production of new business. 


Past, Present and Future 


In 1935 The Guardian Life celebrates 
THREE-QUARTERS OF A CEN- 
TURY OF PROGRESS ... 75 years of 
experience, of growth, and of sterling 
reputation! With a salute to the Past 
and a bow to the Present, The 
Guardian Life looks forward to the 
Future with confidence. 
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Most Quoted Insurance Man—Dr. Dublin 


each one would immediately attract at- 
tention from a legion of readers. What 
live editor, for instance, would be able 
to resist asking an established and suc- 
cessful author to submit a manuscript 
which carries the title “Your Chances of 
Getting Married” or “How Long Do You 
Expect to Live?” 

When one understands that all of these 
articles were prepared after reviewing 
statistics of the Metropolitan Life, which 
has 25,000,000 policyholders, the answer 
is found to the question, “Why is Dr. 
Dublin the most quoted man in the in- 
surance business?” He has proved that 
insurance touches the most vital spots 
of the nation. Birth, death, health, live- 
lihood, protection. The company’s sta- 
tistical bulletins take the cold, colorless 
figures and weave them into little articles 
which are of absorbing interest to read- 
ers—each a miniature magazine article. 
As a result daily newspaper editors do 
not throw the Bulletin on the floor. 

His explanation of the tremendous 
amount of literary work he has turned 
out is this: “I love to write and the 
inspiration is in my daily work.” 


How and Why He Entered Life 


Insurance 


Dr. Dublin was educated at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and at 
Columbia. At the former he got a B.S. 
degree in 1901. At Columbia he studied 
biological science, more than half this 
work being at its College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. This led to the Ph.D. 
degree in 1904. His first position was as 
instructor of mathematics at the College 
of the City of New York. He then went 
with the Mutual Life as statistical as- 
sistant to the medical director, Dr. 
Brandeth Symonds. That was in 1908. 
There was no more distinguished medical 
director over a period of a quarter of 
a century in any American life insur- 
ance company. Dr. Symonds was inter- 
ested in actuarial science and knew how 
to interpret the research work of actu- 
aries. Dr. Symonds was particularly in- 
terested in having Dr. Dublin interpret 
the results of a new branch of mathe- 
matical research which was then devel- 
oping, especially in England, which linked 
higher mathematics with social and med- 
ical problems. From the start Dr. Dub- 
lin was fascinated by the possibilities of 
this new branch of science and he was 
intensely interested in the type of work 
which Dr. Symonds was doing. He saw 
its direct bearing upon insurance with 
its wealth of statistical material which 
had not as yet been studied. This and 
the fact that he was captivated by what 
he knew insurance could accomplish was 
why he left the field of teaching in order 
to enter the insurance arena. 


Goes With Metropolitan Life 


Dr. Dublin had known and greatly ad- 
mired the late Dr. Lee K. Frankel for some 
time; was familiar with his work in the 
philanthropic field before Dr. Frankel 
went with the Metropolitan. He saw in 
the plans of the new welfare division of 
the Metropolitan, the head of which was 
Dr. Frankel, opportunities for extending 
his research activities along additional 
lines, and he joined Dr. Frankel in 1909. 
At the Metropolitan Dr. Dublin worked 
out a method of record keeping by which 
the company would know with great ac- 
curacy of what its policyholders died; 
and, also, what was equally important, 
an acceptable method of approximating 
the number of policyholders the company 
had. It had known, of course, the num- 
ber of policies, but not the number of its 
policyholders, 

“As soon as you know the number of 
your policyholders, then you can begin 
to investigate what is happening to 
them,” said Dr. Dublin. There is a big 
difference between policies and policy- 


(Continued from Page 19) 





Says Dr. Dublin 


“T look upon life insurance as a 
great social institution. My own ap- 
proach to the business has been from 
the angle of the benefit which the 
insured receives from his _ policies. 
Life insurance is the best example in 
the world of the principle of mutual 
aid, and I am a strong believer in 
the operation of that principle. Eco- 
nomic accomplishments impossible for 
the individual acting alone are con- 
summated through many working to- 
gether, and when that co-operation 
and joint work are under one general 
direction the results are phenomenal. 
It is this co-operative effort for mu- 
tual ends which appealed to me from 
the start and which strikes me as the 
greatest thing in the insurance busi- 
ness today.” 











holders. When the company had the in- 
formation about the number of policy- 
holders it could then make an almost 
endless number of investigations which 
had a direct social bearing. Dr. Frankel 
was particularly concerned with the mor- 
tality experience of the company and how 
to keep it down, with the nursing service 
which has done so much in reducing mor- 
tality, and the literature of the division 
which gave the policyholders information 
that conserved health and lengthened 
life. Dr. Dublin handled the statistics 
which proved that the welfare division 
was accomplishing the results which were 
its goal. In 1919 he published a book 
on the mortality experience of the com- 
pany for the first five years of the wel- 
fare division which showed very distinct- 
ly that the work which the company had 
inaugurated was proving successful; and 
from then on it was simply a question 
of expanding operations. There was no 
doubt that the company was on the right 
track in its program of welfare service 
for policyholders. Incidentally, the wel- 
fare division and its research work pro- 
duced results which had many ramifica- 
tions. It told a great deal about the com- 
pany’s experience in many directions and 
had a real bearing on the important sub- 
ject of medical selection. The new ma- 
terial produced a mass of scientific in- 
formation which helped to guide in the 
selection of risks. So what was begun 
as a welfare activity soon proved to be 
a useful development in the administra- 
tive side of the business. 


Writer of Important Books 


One of the first books with which Dr. 
Dublin had to do was called “Working- 
man’s Insurance in Europe.” It was pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
The material in the book was gathered 
on a European trip by Dr. Frankel and 
the data gathered by Dr. Frankel was 
prepared by Dr. Dublin in co-operation 
with Miles Menander Dawson. 

A little later Dr. Dublin wrote a text 
book called “The Principles of Life In- 
surance” for the correspondence course 
for agents of the Metropolitan Life. 
That course, which was started by Dr. 
Dublin, constituted one of the largest 
educational groups in the world as 10,- 
000 or 12,000 Metropolitan Life men soon 
enrolled for the study of the lessons. 
The next book he wrote covered the sub- 
ject of the mortality statistics of the 
Metropolitan already referred to. That 
was followed by “Health and Wealth” 
in 1928. 

The succeeding volume was one of the 
most helpful books for life insurance 
agents which yet has been written and 
was prepared with Dr. Alfred J. Lotka. 
That was “Money Value of a Man.” As 
its title suggests, it worked out the real 
financial basis of life insurance. If one 
insures his house against fire he must 


put a real value on it, just as when a 
ship is insured the marine underwriter 
must know its value. So, too, a man’s 
earnings are more or less fixed. They 
do not run on forever, which makes a 
nice little problem as to what the earn- 
ings are at various ages as well as the 
carnings of various economic and social 
groups against which must also be dis- 
counted the cost of keeping alive. Dr. 
Dublin’s conclusions about the money 
value of a man have had a wide circula- 
tion and the book is used in law offices, 
courts and by investment concerns as 
well as by insurance men. It has fre- 
quently been cited in negligence cases. 

His latest work covers a topic which 
has been of compelling interest during 
the depression period—suicide. The 
name of that book is “To Be or Not to 
Be.” It is a most readable volume deal- 
ing with all aspects of suicide—philo- 
sophical, economic, historical, legal. As- 
sociated with him in the writing of this 
book was Miss Bessie Bunzel. 

Another work of Dr. Dublin’s is called 
“Population Problems in the U. S. and 
Canada.” He is regarded by newspapers 
as the world’s greatest authority on pop- 
ulation. 

In 1918 Dr. Dublin went abroad as a 
statistical expert for one of the Red 
Cross commissions. There he spent some 
time in Italy, Greece and Serbia, doing 
important work in helping to organize 
health work for the civilian populations. 


On a Score of Committees 


He is a former president of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association and is 
now the treasurer of that organization. 
He was also president of the American 
Statistical Association, and. in 1917 he 
was vice-president of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
which, incidentally, he regards as the 
highest honor which has ever been paid 
to him. He is on the board of all the 
national health societies of the country; 
and on a score of committees. The Met- 
ropolitan is constantly consulted by the 
health department of the City of New 
York, by hospitals, by welfare councils. 
A good deal of the time of Drs. Dublin 
and Armstrong is spent in such confer- 
ences. 

Mrs. Louis I. Dublin is also a distin- 
guished New Yorker. She is an expert 
on housing and on municipal government. 
They have four children. Elizabeth is the 
wife of George Marshall, son of the late 
Louis Marshall, who was one of the 
city’s most able lawyers. Mary teaches 
sociology in Sarah Lawrence College, a 
modern experimental educational institu- 
tion in Bronxville, N. Y. Thomas is a 
medical student at Harvard; Amos a 
student at Columbia. 

Gold Book readers will derive valuable 
ideas from reading this story. Especially 
does it demonstrate how close insurance 
rests with life’s most vital statistics. It 
is impossible to think of insurance with- 
out having death in mind. It is equally 
impossible to think of it without having 
life in mind. Fortunately, insurance 
lightens both the burdens that must be 
borne by the bereaved after death and 
those of the living which mount with the 
passing years. 





Farm Problems 


(Continued from Page 108) 


there is a question in their minds wheth- 
er or not these twenty odd millions are 
real assets. Whether or not those twenty 
odd millions in foreclosed rea] estate rep- 
resent ultimate losses of considerable 
proportion. 


Selling Farms Held at a Profit 


“I would like to give you just briefly 
a few facts with reference to that: at 


—_—= 
the beginning of 1934 the company had 
approximately 2,490 farms. In the firs 
six months of 1934 we sold 262 of thos 
farms. That represents approximately 
11% of the entire farm buildings at the 
beginning of the year. 

_ “There was no organized sale program 
in the farm department until approxi. 
mately April and then the drought came 
and while all areas were not dry, the 
influence of the drought spread as a 
blanket over all farming areas. Notwith. 
standing that condition, 262 farms were 
sold in the six months. The sale price 
of those 262 farms was $1,842,000; the 
asset value was $1,758,000. The sale price 
was 4.8% greater than the asset value 
at which they were carried upon the 
company’s books! 

“These farms are located in one ot 
the other of the seventeen states in which 
we operate. They represent a fair cross 
section of the real estate holdings. They 
were sold in a market that you could 
not classify as highly favorable. 

“Another point of interest in that re- 
spect is that these were not shoestring 
sales. In 133 of the 262 cases, or a little 
more than 50%, the company received 
every dollar of the sale price in cash or 
government-guaranteed bonds. Proper- 
ties were sold under a rule that requires 
at least 25% of the sales price to be paid 
down. There may be occasional excep- 
tions made to that rule, but that is the 
rule. 


Refinancing Farm Loan by Government 


“When it comes to our farm mort- 
gages, I should like to give you a few 
words in connection with that. The Farm 
Credit Administration of the government 
was set up in June, 1933. It really did 
not begin to function, because of the 
necessity in listing and training person- 
nel, until late in the year of 1933, No- 
vember, approximately. I have the fig- 
ures from the time this bill went into 
effect up to June 14. The federal organ- 
ization had taken over and paid for 
2,692 farm mortgages that were owned 
by the company. Those mortgages rep- 
resented a principal slightly in excess of 
$16,000,000. 

“There is a very wide belief that in 
the refinancing of these mortgages 
through the federal government, the 
owner is taking severe losses. What the 
case may be with other owners, we do 
not know, but you will be interested in 
these figures. In the 2,692 cases that 
have been closed and paid for, there was 
a discount in 148 cases or approximately 
5%; the discount represented $76,700 of 
past due interest and $16,600 of what we 
labeled principal, which represents taxes 
advanced, insurance advanced or cost ad- 
vance or principal items and that $16,- 
600 was discounted on twenty-seven 
loans. 


“Let me tell you what it means: it 
means that the gross discount on these 
2,692 mortgages for more than $16,000,- 
000 represented $93,000 or six-tenths of 
1%. 

“That is not the end of the story. 
From April until now we have been re- 
ceiving the government guaranteed bonds 
of the Federal Farm Credit Corporation 
and if we took the profit that exists on 
those bonds today, that discount would 
be reduced to $24,000 or three-twentieths 
of 1% of the amount involved, the prin- 
cipal amount involved. 

“If we took the profit on the bonds 
that we bought with the money that came 
to us in November and December and 
January and February and March, we 
would have a handsome profit on the 
mortgages that have been taken over by 
the federal agencies. 

“I do want to say a word about the 
drought. Distressing as it is to the in- 
dividual and to the community that it 
struck, I am not at all sure that it 1s 
not a blessing. Presidents and congress- 
es and farm boards and A.A.A.’s and God 
knows what else have been trying to 
relieve this country and American agri- 
culture of the destructive influences of a 
surplus of agricultural products. We have 
been trying to do it ever since 1916 and 
yet our efforts have been futile.” 
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Companies [ell AIMS and OBJECTIV 
ATIONAL ADVERTISING 


of their 


One of the most interesting angle: / 
the national advertising situation is the 
growing number of life insurance com- 
panies now placing copy in 
the magazines of general circulation. 

One reason for this undoubtedly has 
been because of the trend towards what 
is designated as luxury advertising. There 
has been a large increase in such adver- 
tisements, especially on the part of the 
companies telling about 
cruises; the automobile industry, of 
course, whose ads are more swanky than 
they ever were; the manufacturers and 
practitioners of beauty culture, a busi- 
ness which has grown tremendously in 
volume; manufacturers and sellers of 
women’s clothes and hats; high priced 
hotels and restaurants which must levy 
high tariffs to maintain expensive or- 
chestras appealing to those who want to 
dance; and makers of household appli- 
ances and other conveniences about the 
home. 

The public has many opportunities to 
spend its dollars outside of the chan- 
nel of necessities, and much of the money 
being spent for luxuries, travel, clothes 
and gadgets might better for all con- 
cerned be diverted towards life insur- 
ance which offers a vital necessity. The 
life insurance companies feel a responsi- 
bility for fighting, if necessary, for their 
share of the dollar. And, their copy in 
the national advertising will stand up 
with any of the other advertisers in ap- 
peal and effectiveness. 

The Gold Book has asked some of the 
companies in national advertising to 
epitomize for its readers what they are 
advertising or what they contemplate ad- 
vertising. 

Griffin M. Lovelace, 
the New York Life, 
Book: 

“Our present aim in advertising is to 
make the public more fully conscious of 
the strength, background, service and 
mutuality of the New York Life, to in- 
duce men and women to think of life in- 
surance not only as protection for their 
families but also as the first essential in 
a financial program, and to give our 
agents an additional “selling tool” among 
their own prospects. 

“In view of the financial experience of 
many people during the past few years, 
we feel that the public will be interested 
in an advertising appeal which empha- 
sizes the highly conservative practices of 
life insurance companies and their dem- 
onstrated strength, and that readers will 
tend to be more receptive when our 
agents call. We do not expect that many 
readers will write to the home office. Our 
principal aim is to make preliminary con- 
tacts among prospects who may later be 
called on by New York Life agents.” 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


These are 
prompted the 
national advertising, 
advertising manager of the Society, 
The Gold Book: 

1. To make the company better known 
institutionally : 

a. Through constant name publicity. 
By setting forth its character, rep- 
utation and traditions. (No mat- 
ter how large or how old a com- 
pany may be it is safe to assume 


which are 


steamship 


vice-president of 
said to The Gold 


among the reasons which 

Equitable to enter upon 
Arthur H. Reddall. 
told 


millions of people in this 
great country either have never 
heard of it or know little of its 
standing and reputation. 

To acquaint the public with the par- 
oes type of service the Equitable is 
prepared to render: 

a. Expert insurance counsel through 

trained agents. (Case Method of 
Life Insurance planning.) 

b. An Equitable policy available for 

every life insurance need. 

3. To keep existing policyholders “sold” 
on their insurance. “The business that 
stays is the business that pays.” 

4. To stimulate and encourage the 
agency force. A surprising number of 
letters reach us from agents telling how 
our national advertising has helped them 
in their contacts with prospects and 
policyholders. 

John A. Stevenson of the Penn Mu- 
tual, describes the objectives of the Penn 
Mutual’s national advertising campaign 
as follows: 

“The national advertising program of 
the Penn Mutual Life is designed to in- 
form the great masses of actual and po- 
tential life insurance policyholders: 

“First, that the Penn Mutual has 
planned its services to meet the specific 
human income needs of living, hopeful 
people in all walks of life; 

“Second, that the Penn Mutual is one 
of the great, sound, conservative compa- 
nies noted for its experienced, success- 
ful management of the finances entrusted 
to it. 

“In the spring of 1933 there was rather 
widespread public uneasiness concerning 
the whole national financial structure. 
The Penn Mutual felt that it was an 
ideal time to introduce itself nationally 
as one of the safely conservative but 
soundly progressive mutual companies. 
Its management believed that this would 
help not only the Penn Mutual but all 
other sound life insurance companies. Its 
very first advertising reflected a very 
definite faith in the dependability, 
through good years and bad, of the great 
American institution of life insurance. 


that 


“At the same time the management of 
the Penn Mutual foresaw an era of un- 
usual opportunity for the sale of life 
insurance policies as dependable income 
plans to meet any future human emer- 
gency. And this is the real keynote of 
Penn Mutual’s national advertising.” 

Discussing national advertising objec- 
tives of the Phoenix Mutual Life, C. T. 
Steven, advertising manager, says: 

“The Phoenix Mutual has maintained 
a continuous vigorous national advertis- 
ing campaign for about eleven years for 
the following reasons: 

(1) To keep the name of the company 
before the public, to foster good 
will and to increase the company’s 
prestige. 

(2) To build up public acceptance and 
public interest in Phoenix Mutual 
policies prior to the visits of our 
salesmen. 

(3) To sustain and increase the inter- 
est of prospects between the calls 
of our salesmen. 

(4) To augment and increase the ef- 

fectiveness of all other forms of 
company advertising. 
To reduce lapsation by reaching 
policyholders through the public 
press and making them conscious 
they are insured in a strong na- 
tional institution. 

(6) To secure contacts with new pros- 
pects who inquire in large numbers 
about Phoenix Mutual policies. 

“From an internal viewpoint, we main- 
tain our advertising campaign because we 
believe it is an economical sales promo- 
tion expense and because we feel we owe 
it to our representatives who devote 
their full time to the interests of the 
company to surround them with an ad- 
vertising force which enables them to 
work more efficiently and earn a better 
living.” 

Commenting upon the John Hancock’s 
advertising Henry H. Putnam, manager 
of that company’s department of pub- 
licity, says: 

“The reason the John Hancock has 
been a national advertiser for the past 
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We write the policy 
to meet YOUR needs 


You may want cash or life income at a certain age. 


Or an annuity to begin now or later. 


Or it may be that you must think of others first, 
just now, so that your need is for low-premium 
family protection. 


Quite possibly your budget will stand a desirable 

combination of insurance and investment. We 

have many policy forms to suit all these purposes. 
INVITE OUR LOCAL AGENT TO DISCUSS YOUR 


NEEDS AND RESOURCES. HE THEN TLL 
SUGGEST THE ONE BEST POLICY FOR YOU 


Or Commancate with the Heme Office, Girmg Your Address and Date of Berth 

















Can you lay aside 
ten dollars a month? 


Are you saving this much, Have you ever asked what 
or could you if it had to be we can offer for your ten dol- 
done? lars (or some other figure)? 













Do you know whereto place Get our quotations on a sel- 
it to best advantage? ection of plans. Pick the 
one you like best. 






You may want it to secure 
your financial independence Start now on a definite pro- 
in future years. gram. It will surely help you 
in many ways, and— 







Or for those who now share 
your income, if death should You know that you are safe 
remove that support. with The Prudential. 









CONSULT ANY LOCAL AGENT OF OrricE 
oF send preliminary inquiries to our Home Office 







THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA : 






Epwaan D. DUFMELD Home Other 
Prendent NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











Two of the Prudential’s current advertising series. 


—but she can’t 
live on a 
mere pedestal 


American men have long enjoyed the 

tion of being devoted husbands. But any wife, 
and especially a mother of growing children, 
needs more substantial support than a pedestal 


of adoration. 





Some men lavish everything upon their 
families by living right up to the limit of 
current income, making relatively little pro- 
vision for the future. 





A more practical devotion combines the 
right amount of spending in the present with 
security for the future. 

The Equitable offers an ideal plan under 
which both objectives can be acc 
— and for comparatively small outlay. 

Write for information about this easy way 
to make sure that your wife will not have to 
battle the world single-handed. 


THE EQUITABLE 


faim ~ JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


Let an Equitable agent apply 
the Case Method to your 
financial problem 
Equitable agents are professionally 
trained to work out life insurance and 
annuity plans to fit the specific needs 
of the individual. That is what is meant 
by the Equitable Case Method 
Without obligation on your part, an 
Equitable agent will gladly study your 
imsurance needs and recommend a 


definite plan 


SOCIETY 


MUTUAL ~ COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 





The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United Sues SSS 
Thomas I. Parkinson, President. 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1 am interested in your plan for providing an income for a family. Kindly mal 
| explanatory booklet. 





Most semeneied on y recent Equi 
able Society advertisements has been the 
“pedestal” ad. 





ten or twelve years is for good will and 
name publicity. 

“The writing of new business, because 
of this advertising, we regard as a side 
issue. We do not attempt to justify the 
expenditure for this advertising, nor the 
value of the advertising on the basis 
of business produced. 

“Our advertising has increased year 
after year, which has resulted in numer- 
ous inquiries. These are referred to the 
field men having jurisdiction, but ‘beyond 
that we do no research, as we feel it is 
up to the agent to take advantage of 
the inquiry in his own way. In many 
cases we learn that life insurance or 
annuities (sometimes in very substantial 
amounts) have been written as a result 
of these leads, but we recognize that the 
agent is the necessary medium for the 
actual closing of cases.’ 

Fred L. Fisher, advertising manager of 
the Lincoln National Life, describes copy 
aim and appeal of that company, as 
follows: 

“While the business of life insurance 
has had a great deal of favorable pub- 
licity as an institution, it has also ap- 
parently had a growing public deman 
for more knowledge, or at least a closet 
acquaintanceship with the individual 
companies offering life insurance. The 
question seems to be not whether or not 
life insurance is any good, but ‘what 
company should I buy from ?’ 

“Tt is our purpose in our advertising 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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AT THEIR OWN EXPENSE—OVER 1,200 MEMBERS OF THE 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIELD FORCE ATTENDED THE 
ANNUAL MEETING AT MILWAUKEE 


Soaring to new heights, The Northwestern 
Mutual field force established another new record, 
when over 1,200 registered for the 58th Annual 
Meeting of the Association of Agents at the Home 
Office beginning on July 23. 


Field representatives from every state in which 
the Company operates were present, paying all 
expenses of attending and conducting the meeting. 


In keeping with its high conception of mutuality, 
every officer and member of the Home Office staff 
attending the meeting paid full registration fees, 
the same as paid by members of the field force. 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


y 
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Organized 





MILWAUKEE 

















The photograph shows a portion of those pres- 
ent at the Monday afternoon sales clinic, when 
the Company’s new sales promotion plan, coordi- 
nating advertising and personal effort, was un- 
folded. Fifteen outstanding producers told how 
they used new Northwestern sales promotion and 
advertising tools to improve their selling efficiency. 


This three-day Annual Meeting is unique among 
national sales conferences, and is a stirring tribute 
to the loyalty and sincerity of purpose inherent in 
Northwestern fieldmen. 
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Metropolitan’s Magazine Copy 
Has Aided Nation’s Longevity 


By John H. Hawley 


President, Hawley Advertising Co., Inc. 


years ago, in February, 
Metropolitan Life 
Welfare 
Division to help its policyholders to en- 
joy better health and longer life. A vis- 
iting nursing service was inaugurated in 
different parts of the country to extend 
bedside care without charge to Industrial 
policyholders who were ill in their homes 
and under a doctor’s care. As time went 
on, this service was extended to almost 


Most of the 5000 people who died last year 
from one particular form of cancer 
' could have been saved if they had been 
warned in time of their impending 
danger —and had acted without delay 
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posed that the company extend its wel- 
fare work through advertising. 

The First Welfare Advertisement 

At first the idea sounded revolution- 
ary to Haley Fiske, then president, and 
his brother officers. But a year later, 
after careful consideration of many ad- 
vertising plans submitted, the company 
printed its first welfare advertisement, 
“The Land of Unborn Babies,” in August, 
1922. 
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FOUR OF THE MORE POPULAR MESSAGES 


Life saving lesson proved nation greatly interested in swimming. Food advice 


had unusual popularity. 


Many physicians thanked company for cancer message. 


“Clocks and Hearts” warned public against heart overstrain. 


all parts of the country and to include 
Group certificate holders and Intermedi- 
ate policyholders. Booklets on many 
phases of health and disease prevention 
were distributed by the field force and 
by co-operating health and educational 
agencies. 

Twelve years later, in 1921, it was pro- 


After the advertising had been appear- 
ing regularly for nearly a year, publish- 
ers of the magazines which carried the 
copy sent a brief questionnaire to sub- 
scribers asking whether or not they had 
seen the Metropolitan’s copy, was it in- 
teresting, would they like to see it con- 
tinued. A surprisingly large response 


showed wide interest in the health mes- 
sages. 

When “No More Diphtheria” appeared 
in November, 1923, it was picked up as 
an important news item by newspapers 
in various sections of the country. Edi- 
tors asked permission to reproduce the 
copy as a news or editorial feature. Sev- 
eral newspapers, in co-operation with 
health departments and medical groups, 
and with the further aid of the Metro- 


politan, started local campaigns urging 
toxin-antitoxin immunization against 
diphtheria. One magazine publisher 


thought the copy was so sensational that 
he wouldn’t print it until he was assured 
that diphtheria is preventable, as_ the 
copy stated. At that time the annual 
deaths from the disease in this country 
were approximately 14,000 a year. 


The Drop in Diphtheria Deaths 


Five times since, the company has 
rrinted a warning on the same subject. 
The last available figures showed that the 
diphtheria deaths had dropped to about 
4.000 a year; an average annual decrease 
of 1,000 each year for ten years. 

As the Metropolitan insures the lives 
of about one in five of the total popula- 
tions of United States and Canada the 
company has a very vital interest in this 
lessened mortality from a controllable 
cause of death. As a matter of fact, in 
the age group 1 to 14 among the com- 
pany’s Industrial policyholders, the diph- 
theria death rate dropped from 41.8 per 
100,000 in 1923 to 6.9 in 1933—a decrease 
of 83.5%! 

Eight pieces of copy on tuberculosis 
have been printed, and the company has 
consistently co-ordinated its efforts in 
this field with health departments and 
tuberculosis societies. The annual gen- 
eral population death rate from this dis- 
ease in this country in 1922 was 96.3 per 
100,000 and has steadily gone down to 
the latest reported figure of 63.0 in 1932. 

From the beginning of the campaign, 
specialists, the world’s authorities in dif- 
ferent branches of medicine and surgery, 
have whole-heartedly contributed expert 
knowledge which costs their wealthy pa- 
tients a pretty penny. They have given 
it freely to readers of Metropolitan ad- 
vertisements. 


An Ad Which Brought Requests for 
97,125 Booklets 


An advertisement warning against 
overweight has brought requests by mail 
for 97,125 booklets. The booklet tells 
what to do, how to eat and how to exer- 
cise when one is too fat. 

But the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. doesn’t measure its advertisements by 
the yardstick sometimes employed by ad- 
vertisers. 


Two years ago the company printed 
an illustrated advertisement on the im- 
portance of knowing how to swim. It 
offered a booklet on swimming, “Swim- 
ming and Life Saving.” The booklet told 
how to learn the American crawl stroke, 
how to use the life saver’s side stroke, 
how to rescue people in difficulty in the 
water and how to resuscitate the appar- 
ently drowned. By mail and through its 


(Continued on Page 128) 


Advertising Aims 
(Continued from Page 112) 


to make the name of the company fayor- 
ably known to as many people as pos. 
sible in the territory in which we oper- 
ate. Secondly, it is our purpose to cre. 








HERE'S WHY: His weight in gold (1m 
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What a Young Wife Should Know 
About a Sure Way to Financial Safety 





HEN he comes home at six, 

her heart sings... and hen 

he leaves newspapers on the floor, she 

scolds him sweetly . . Around him, 
her world revolves. 

She said she ‘‘couldn’t live without 

him'*—and never reaheed how terti- 

bly true her words were. Without 


mants, now total a hidden deliari— 

a great etate administered far 

minutes! welfare and protection, 
Even if a person saves regularly— 
there isthe constant danger of death 
before enough can be saved. Only 
about 3 out of S men at 30 live 1065, 


We have a plan for you and your 


him, their children, toc, would suffer husband. It's a practical life insurance 
unless he had pr wided m advance plan. By it, you two will enjoy a reg 
for a regular incume ular income in your later years But 

‘There is a sure, safe way for a hus- if something should happen to him 
band to provide such an income. Life tomorrow, you and your children 
insurance is that way backed by could be saved from hunger and hand 


sslak ship by a regular income. 
a billion dollar Seart now. Write your name and 
address on this coupon and mail « 
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De NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
nd LiFE INSURANCE Company 
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Northwestern Mutual’s “Worth 


The 
His Weight in Gold” created much in- 
terest. 


ate a public interest in our policy forms. 

“We use two advertising mediums na- 
tionally. They are outdoor posters and 
magazines. The poster copy is based on 
a Lincoln theme and is designed to im- 
press the public with the facts, stabil- 
ity and quality of the company. The 
magazine advertising in the copy stresses 
policy forms and company strength. Lay- 
outs for magazine advertising are made 
to make the company name as promi- 
nent as possible and thereby aid in the 
visual recognition of it when printed else- 
where.” 


The Northwestern Mutual 


In its national advertising campaign 
the Northwestern Mutual, a newcomer 
in the national advertising field, will eas- 
ily demonstrate to agents that there is no 
overproduction of life insurance. It will 
show that public confidence in life insur- 
ance is warranted. An interesting sur- 
vey of national insurance advertising was 
made and presented to the company by 
the Buchen Co., Chicago. 

The Home Life ran a limited amount 
of advertising in some of the national 
publications in the Spring. 

“It was rather experimental in nature,” 
said Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., superintendent 
of agencies. 

“We did not anticipate that an increase 
in sales would result directly from it, but 
felt that it would be well worth while 
in further familiarizing the public with 
the Home Life name, and bringing to 
the attention of the public the rather 
unique service, as represented by the 
Planned Estate, which the Home Life 
offers to all buyers of life insurance, an 
which we stressed, and that the results 
of these two things would lead to greater 
activities on the part of our field or- 
ganization. 

“The results are undoubtedly 
parable to the effort expended.” 
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Age at issue: 60 65 
IMMEDIATE LIFE ANNUITIES — MALES 


THATS WHY THEY ARE 
EASY IO SELL 


their attractiveness. For example, as 


The next time you have a prospect 
for a life annuity, it will be worth 
your while to remember this: Phoenix 
Mutual annuities are easy to sell 
because they offer, to an unusual de- 
gree, just what your prospect wants. 


There is the obvious security of a 
contract backed by a conservative 
New England institution with ample 
resources and an 83-year record of 
sound financial service. 


And, of course, high yield adds to 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


70 75 80 


the above chart shows, immediate life 
annuities for men guarantee returns 
which range from almost 9% at age 
60 to over 18.5% at age 80. 


Finally, complete facilities are at 
your disposal. You can assure your 
client of prompt service, the selection 
of a plan to suit his needs, and the 
privilege of having his income paid 
semi-annually, quarterly, or monthly. 


Write today for a schedule of rates. 


INSURANCE 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
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EXECUTIVES on INDIVIDUALISM 


(Continued from Page 12) 


who will protect themselves against the 
Icss of a barn but will not protect wife, 
child or parent against the infinitely 
greater disaster of their own passing. 


Life Insurance Best Prop for 
Individualism 


The Gold Book present, for this issue, 
the theme “Individualism.” With every 
individual there must be a correlation of 
rights and responsibilities and as respon- 
sibilities are the antithesis of supersti- 
tion and carelessness and selfishness, the 
individual’s willingness to assume them is 
symbolic of one of the most significant 
of human qualities. The institution of 


Family Protection 
By George 


life insurance has evolved the only meth- 
od which has ever offered itself as the 
one sure and certain way of meeting 
the responsibility of a man to his de- 
pendents when he goes to answer the 
final call. 

Thanks to the splendid army of field- 
men who carry the banner of life in- 
surance in America the superstitious and 
careless and selfish groups are dwindling 
every year. More and more individuals 
are coming to accept such responsibilities 
and the opportunities of individualism 
among the people of the United States 
and Canada are coming more and more 
to rest on that comfortable independence 
and freedom from anxiety to be found 
only in the citadel of life insurance. 


Deep-Seated Duty 
I. Cochran, 


President, Pacific Mutual Life 


In these days, when the trend is de- 
cidedly towards increasing paternalism in 
government, the question of individual 
responsibility has come to the front and 
is calling for an answer. That many 
people seem to be ready and anxious to 
shift their personal responsibilities to 
other shoulders does not accord with red- 
blooded Americanism and is a fact that 
all right-thinking citizens must deplore. 

As long as family life exists, the re- 
sponsibility for the well-being of the 
family rests squarely on the shoulders 
of the husband and father. He is more 
responsible than anyone else for bring- 
ing the family into existence and what 
becomes of the family is for him to de- 
termine. The conviction that this is his 
duty is deep-seated and is an evolvement 
from those paternal instincts that are 
universal in the higher orders of animal 
life next to man. 

Life insurance sprang from and has its 
roots firmly embedded in that convic- 
tion. It alone accounts for the persist- 
ence of life insurance and its growing 
popularity more fully than any other fact. 
Life insurance, particularly the legal re- 
serve form, better than anything yet de- 
vised has made possible the translation 
into action of the feeling every normal 
bread-winner has that it is his job to 
provide for his dependents as long as 
they may need his support. 


Not Apprehensive 


As long as men continue to be men, 
I am not at all apprehensive as to the 
future of life insurance or that any of 
the schemes now claiming attention will 
usurp its place in our economic life. It 
is here to stay because it is the prod- 
uct of a necessity which is itself per- 
manent. It has persisted through all of 
the vicissitudes of the last one hundred 
years, increasing steadily in volume from 





GEORGE I. COCHRAN 


decade to decade, and has extended its 
services in a multiude of ways to the 
material needs of mankind. 

Life insurance is here to stay because 
the individual needs it and his family 
needs it. Moreover, the municipality, 
the state, the nation needs it. It has 
subscribed in a most practical way to the 
carrying out of huge government proj- 
ects, state improvement and development 
programs, civic works. Directly and in- 
directly, it enters industry, stimulates 
business, broadens commerce, creates 
payrolls. What other institution has in 
such a large and constructive way inter- 
woven itself into the warp and woof of 
our American life? 


Family Is Ultimate Unit 


By William A. Law, 
President, Penn Mutual Life 


The American social structure was 
founded upon the principle that the fam- 
ily is the ultimate unit, a natural and 


logical principle in a pastoral or agri- 
cultural country. 
For generations in the past each fam- 


ily was bound together by very strong 
ties, and family localization accentuated 
this tradition. Each member of the fam- 
ily considered himself in duty bound not 
only to maintain his own wife and chil- 
dren but to provide as far as possible 
for the aged father and mother and the 
older members of the family, even for 
unsuccessful brothers or dependent sis- 
ters. No idea could be more abhorrent 
than sending aged persons to an old 
men’s or old women’s home. Old age 
pensions were never considered nor ad- 
vocated. 


Today the responsibility continues to 
rest upon each man to provide for the 
family which he has founded and the 
children which he and his wife have 
brought into the world. No plan of wel- 
fare relief nor any modern legislation 
can remove from the productive member 
of a family his moral responsibility 
for supporting dependents. The wisest 
method of caring for children is to teach 
them to care for themselves and for their 
dependents in turn, not by the gift of 
material possessions alone but by exam- 
ple, home training and appropriate edu- 
cational opportunities so as to assure 
their becoming self supporting. In the 
formation of character no substitute has 
ever been invented for the ancient vir- 
tues of self denial and avoiding debt. 


In these days of change and rearrange- 
ment of life and its methods, practical 
education is more than ever an essen- 





WILLIAM A. LAW 


tial factor in order that the children can 
succeed the father in the duty of caring 
for the family. 

The accomplishment of any such plans 
can best be safeguarded and guaranteed 
by a carefully arranged life insurance 
program. 


“The Kept Man” Does Not 


Measure Up to American Type 
By M. J. Cleary, 


President, Northwestern Mutual Life 


I refuse to believe that in October, 
1929, there were lost that courage, that 
determination, that resourcefulness,— 
those other splendid qualities which built 
here in America an industrial, financial 
and social structure, the equal of which 
has been produced at no other time and 
at no other place in the history of the 
world. 

We have been somewhat bewildered. | 
hear people say, every now and then, 
that they are fearful of a drift to con- 
ditions such as characterized the central 
countries of Europe following the World 
War. I hope that no life insurance rep- 
resentatives adopt such a gloomy theory. 

Why should we? Distinguish the con- 
ditions, compare the conditions. Here 
were nations at the close of the most de- 
structive and expensive war in history 
defeated nations. The governments that 
they had had abdicated or had been 
driven out to be succeeded by untried 
and unstable governments. Here were 
nations weighted down by war costs that 
had drained the resources of the people. 
Here were nations with outside debts of 
great proportions, payable in the curren- 
cies of other nations. Here were na- 
tions that in order to rehabilitate them- 
selves industrially and otherwise, had to 
go out into the markets of the world and 
buy their raw materials, and borrow their 
capital. ; 





Different Situation Here 
We do not have any of these things 
in America. We do not owe anybody 
but ourselves; we have not lost any wars. 





MICHAEL J. CLEARY 


We do not have to go out to buy the 
other fellow’s product to run our indus- 
tries, to maintain our production. We 
have more than 120,000,000 people; we 
have more than our share of the re- 
sources of the world and we have some- 
thing else—I don’t want to be sentimen- 
tal, but I think we ought to have it in 
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T want to take this opportunity to thank you for 
the analysis you made of my Life. Insurance Program-and, : 
particularly, for the suggestions and recommendations you 
made to provide a better and sounder plan.’ Incidentally, . - 
my policies and my plans have been reviewed by several - 
Insurance Counsellors and no one has evér gone into them 
so thoroughly, and anticipated and covered the needs of 
my family and myself as you have done, 


cy - 
For the first time, my wife really understands 
what my Insurance Program is all about, as a result of 
the clear, brief, comeise charts and policy reviews that 





you furnished in booklet form. .Both of us are deeply 
grateful to you for your interest and for the outstanding 
joe you have done for us in reviewing and revising the 
various settlement forms to provide for the needs 

of all of us. 











Excerpts from actual 
client correspondence 


It is one thing for a Company to extol the value 
of its sales program ... But 


ne When the sales organization accepts it with real 
ans enthusiasm and increased activity and sales that means 
- something. 


The real test, however, comes in the reactions of 
the buying public. 


e Planned Estates... we think this sales plan which 
has increased the business of the Company three times 
the average gain for the country, has merit. 


The salesmen who find that it increases the average 
size sale, cuts down the number of interviews required 
for a sale, and solves their prospecting problem, believe 
the plan has a lot of merit. 


But ... when the man on the receiving end of the 
plan... Mr. John Q. Buyer, becomes so enthusiastic 
about it that he writes unsolicited letters to convey 
this feeling, and gives as many as 25 “referred leads” 
to the salesman... well, we know the plan has a whale 
of a lot of merit. 


Estate idea may have a copy of the booklet, 
“Planned Estates’, merely by writing for it to 


{ies in reading about the =I 
Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., Superintendent of Agencies. 


; HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, JAMES A. FULTON, 
Chairman of the Board President 
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our minds these days. The pride and 
inspiration of my youth and young man- 
hood was the fact that I was born and 
that I was living under the American 
Flag! That the road of opportunity was 
open to me and that the place that | 
got and the thing I acquired were wholly 
dependent upon the degree of intelligence 
and ambition and initiative that I had. 
If we will keep that spirit here, with all 
these resources, we do not need to worry 
about the future of America! 

The fundamental concept that under- 
lies the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States; 
that underlies the institutions that were 
built upon those two immortal docu- 
ments is individual liberty, and there can 
be no individual liberty unless there is 
individual independence. The kept man, 
the man who leans upon society or some 
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one else is not the type of man that mea- 
sures up to that concept. He is not the 
type of man that made America and he 
is not the type of man that will restore 
and preserve America! 

Let us keep in our minds also the fact 
that this government of ours, with all of 
its weaknesses (and it would be folly to 
say that it has none) has brought more 
of happiness, more of opportunity, to 
more people than any government in the 
history of the world! 

As insurance men we can do much to 
support and to continue those things 
which have made us proud as Americans 
and have given us inspiration. We can 
make it possible for any man with health 
and a modest income and modest saving 
ability to be that type of independent, 
self-supporting, self-respecting citizen 
who is a necessity for the perpetuation 
of such a government as ours. 


American Spirit Not Socialistic 


By Francis V. Keesling, 


President, American Life Convention 


Greatest national achievement is utter- 
ly dependent upon individual effort which, 
if stifled by any program, socialistic or 
otherwise, will speed the operation of the 
drastic law of survival of the fittest. The 
intelligent American is an individualist. 
He has subjected his activities to reason- 
able regulation as a contribution to the 
welfare of the less fortunate. The Amer- 
ican system evidenced by the tariff alone 
is demonstrative of the idea that higher 
standards shall prevail than those which 
exist where inexorable economic laws op- 
erate without interference. In keeping 
with that program we shall witness 
greater returns to the wage earner and 
salaried employe and establishment of 
unemployment reserves, quite likely to 
reduce the returns on capital. The effect 
will be felt by every individual. Pre- 
vention of manipulation of securities and 
money will reduce gambling and specu- 
lation to a minimum. Government pro- 
grammed financing of farms and homes 
and other government activities will have 
their effect on interest return. The in- 
dividual, being relieved of the temptation 
to speculate and gamble, must be sat- 
isfied with the smaller but regular re- 
turn on his investments. 

The spirit which has dominated the 
American from the very beginning will 
not permit a process of socialization 
which will take from the individual all 
opportunities which reward the effort of 
individual activity. Consonant with that 
spirit is the determination that his de- 
pendents shall not become the depend- 
ents of society under any scheme of so- 
called social welfare. He will not be sat- 





FRANCIS V. KEESLING 


isfied to take the chance involved in the 
long term which will be necessary for 
him to accumulate a competence under, 
existing circumstances. Not only the ad- 
vantages of an investment program in- 
suring steady returns with all the good 
features of an investment trust, but also 
the establishment of a fund to protect 
the family in event of death, will more 
and more direct the individual to life 
insurance. 


Responsibility of Insurance 


By Frederic H. Rhodes, 
President, Berkshire Life 


Society has been struggling with the 
greatest problem ever before the Amer- 
ican people. It is that problem of how 
to give relief to those persons who have 
been unfortunate in losing their positions 


without having saved enough to carry 
them through this long period of unem- 
ployment. 

Life insurance met this responsibility 
part way. During the first three years of 


EXECUTIVES on INDIVIDUALISM 
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the depression, or until March of 1933, 
the life insurance institutions of this 
country furnished almost as much money 
for relief as the Federal Government it- 
self. At this time those who needed re- 
lief the most had exhausted practically 
their entire reserve in life insurance and 





they were compelled to draw upon city, 
county, state and federal relief agencies 
for help. This coupled with the fact that 
demands for help increased and with say- 
ings exhausted people were forced to do 
what their own pride made them shirk 
from doing. 

While life insurance did a magnificent 
job in this economic disaster the respon- 
sibility of the producer in the field has 
increased tremendously. Protection in 
event of death is one thing; creation 
of reserve for a rainy day is another. 
Life insurance will always be a protec- 
tion to dependents against death, but we 
must look forward more and more to 
the creation of reserves to meet the prob- 
lem of long periods of unemployment. 
There is no other institution in America 
which is so well set up to do this job 
as the life insurance institutions. That 
they do not promise fantastic returns 
upon the money invested, coupled with 
the fact that their plan of operation is 
the safest known to man, makes it a 
very reliable source of investment. 

American life insurance has a_ very 
definite responsibility and the time is at 
hand when every fieldman should assume 
his or her part in this program of build- 
ing reserves. If the thousands of men 
and women engaged in the business of 
selling life insurance will handle the 
problem with determination the relief 
rolls of the future depressions will be 
considerably smaller than those of the 
past. History will record how well we 
have met our responsibility. 


Pioneer Traits Not Lost 


By James A. Fulton, 
President, Home Life 


The American people are still pionecr 
stock. They represent the descendan‘s 
of people in whom self-reliance was the 
predominant characteristic. I have no 
fear that they will so lose this trait of 
self-reliance as to make them become 
either anxious or even willing, as a peo- 
ple, to rely upon government for things 
which they can and would prefer to do 
for themselves. ‘ 

The large number of people who are 
currently on the relief roll represent, in 
the main, three groups: 

First: There are the unemployable. 
This group, which is always with us, are 
those people who, for some reason, phys- 
ical or mental, are never able to play 
a useful part in organized society. Gov- 
ernment, either local or national, has al- 
ways recognized its obligation to care 
for this group. 


Those Who Should Be Employed 


Are Not 


Second: There is the group of people 
who, because of maladjustments between 
our methods of production and those of 
distribution, are currently unable to find 
employment. While there have always 
been a substantial number of people in 
this category, there are, of course, today 
far more than normal. By a process of 
trial and error we must, if our form of 
government is to persist, find a way to 
bring our methods of distribution some- 
what in their effectiveness to our meth- 
ods of production. If we do this, the 
result would be in bringing this group of 
unemployed back to normal proportions, 
or even reducing it below what in the 
last fifty years we have considered nor- 
mal proportions, That, of course, is the 








JAMES A. FULTON 


big problem that faces the American 
government and American industry. 
The third, and I believe by far the 
smaller part of the group of unemployed, 
is represented by those people who would 
deliberately refrain from profitable em- 
ployment and rely for support upon their 
fellow members of society. There is no 
indication that this group is either large 
or that it is growing. I have the abid- 
ing conviction that once we have reached 
some reasonable solution of the problem 
of the distribution of the great wealth 
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The Noise Grows Noisier! 


With remarkable strength life insurance—by 
which we mean chiefly life underwriters in the 
Field—has gone its daily way unperturbed by the 
ever-present clamor of disputants concerning the 
administration’s remedial measures, and strikes, and 
brain trusters, and analysts, and editors, and just 
plain men who know it all and are ever-ready to 
holler their loudest to anyone who will listen. You 
have produced steadily and at an increased rate. 
You have demonstrated that up to the present time 
“things are better,” because if things were not bet- 
ter you couldn't have been selling more policies, by 
tens of thousands, than you were a year ago, nor 
have increased the total volume. 


Now the noise grows noisier, and the furore 
increases on every hand. Why? Because an 
election is near. The ins and the outs are prepar- 
ing for battle, and each side will do its best to 
knock the other out. Their assertions will be 
loaded with factless facts, and passion for reten- 
tion or regaining of political power will sweep 
them to a frenzy of activity, and between the do- 
ings of the vocally vehement members of the two 
organizations, you and we, and all the rest of the 
common people, might well believe that at last the 
republic was indeed coming down to earth with a 
crash that would resound to the uttermost confines 
of civilization. 


But the production of life insurance has been 
uninterrupted for time out of mind, and for many 
months has been proceeding at a rate and at an 
increasing pace that belies a large part of what we 
are now hearing and of the violent more we shall 
hear in the next few weeks. Further, we shall find, 
doubtless, no diminution in the number of pros: 
pects, no greater difficulty in changing them into 


policyholders. Our business will go comfortably 
on. And so our part is to go along with it, and let 
others do the shouting and create the tumult. We 
don’t know how the vast national debt will ulti- 
mately be paid, and it is not our business to create 
the measures, nor are we ourselves expected to pay 
all of it. We are not running the alphabetical 
restoration of the country. Others are attempting 
that, and are paid to do it, for it is their job. Those 
at the head of these measures know infinitely more 
about it than the commonalty can possibly know, 
and we are of the commonalty. We cannot settle 
the strikes. And whether gold, as the base of 
currency volume, is more scientific than tin, and 
silver than zinc, is something for the Government, 
the bankers, and the brain trusters to worry about. 
We are not monetary metalists and economists, 
and if there is anything that should be done about 
it, neither can we do it nor get anyone else to do 
it for us. 


During the coming Winter we may reasonab‘v 
expect,—notwithstanding the alleged sun spots of 
recent months, and the evident agitation of the 
man in the moon,—that there will be both light 
and darkness, dry days and snow days, ups and 
downs, and that the great mass of this mighty 
people will live on, and work, and eat, and burn 
fuel, and buy clothes, and do all the other things 
that we have been accustomed to do. 


In other words, our job is just to stick to our 
job, doing our life insurance duty day by day, and 
fitting into the lives of as many people as possible 
that which in the days to come, some soon and 
some late, will be their economic mainstay. Thus 
we shall be undisputed practicals among social 
economists, and shall be good patriots as well. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ww. A. Law, President 


Independence Square 


Philadelphia 
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which the natural resources and inventive 
genius of this country have produced, 
we will find all but a negligible propor- 
tion of our population ready and anxious 
to do their full share in the creation 
and distribution of this wealth. 

In any successful solution of the prob- 
lem, the institution of life insurance, it 
seems to me, is bound to play an in- 
creasingly important part. As a matter 
of fact, it is today playing an increas- 
ingly important part. The most heart- 
ening and significant fact that has de- 
veloped during the depression is this: 





INDIVIDUALISM 


National income has shrunk 51%. In the 
meantime, life insurance premiums have 
been maintained at practically their pre- 
depression level. This means that life 
insurance is today claiming twice as great 
a proportion of the national income as 
it was before the depression. 

In the face of this evidence of the de- 
sire of the American people to meet their 
own problems, protect their own loved 
ones and provide for their own old age, 
can anyone question the eventual place 
of life insurance in the American scheme 


of things? 


Each Must Solve His Own Problem 


By Arthur F. Hall, 
President, Lincoln National Life 


Economic security for all of our people 
must be our first concern, but we cannot 
regard with complacence the growing de- 
pendence upon Government to solve our 
problems for us. Even a partial aban- 
donment of those homespun principles 
of individual industry, thrift and fore- 
sight and the implied transfer of respon- 
sibility from the individual to the state 
must inevitably weaken the moral fibre 
of America. 

Hope for our future economic and so- 
cial welfare lies not in a continued great- 
but 


continuance 


er dependence Government 
rather does it 


of an acceptance by us as individuals of 


upon 
exist in the 


our private responsibility towards our- 
selves, our families and the social state. 


The institution of life insurance is an 
expression of that private responsibility 
and a continued appreciation of its ser- 
vices and it points the way to economic 
freedom. 





ARTHUR F. HALL 


The Tenacity of Policyholders 
By O. J. Arnold, 


President, Northwestern National Life 


The continued desire of the average 
American to maintain his independence 
and to meet his obligations in his own 
way is well demonstrated by the record 
of life insurance, particularly in the past 
few years. 

It is significant that the total amount 
of life insurance outstanding in the 
United States is virtually as large as it 
was five years ago. This gives some 
idea of the tenacity which policyholders 
have shown, and are continuing to show, 
in holding on to their life insurance es- 
tates which represent their own self-con- 
ceived and self-executed plans for assur- 
ing at least a degree of financial inde- 
pendence for themselves or someone 
close to them. And certainly no nation 
whose citizens generally had come to feel 
that it is the state’s duty to take over 
their individual obligations would be pur- 
chasing new life insurance amounting to 
nearly three-quarters of a billion dollars 
monthly. 

Co-operative though it is, life insurance 
has come to occupy a commanding posi- 
tion in American life because it fits in 
with the American conception of individ- 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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50 YEARS’ HORIZON 


(Continued from Page 15) 


achieved not so much because of in- 
creased understanding of the complexi- 
ties of the life insurance problems but 
rather because people have witnessed the 
remarkable performance of legal-reserve 
life insurance during times that have 
tested the strength of all financial insti- 
tutions. The war, depressions and epi- 
demics of the past half-century have 
proved the strength of well-managed life 
insurance companies. 

No less important than conservative 
home office management, however, has 
been the development of strong agency 
organizations. The fact that the United 
States has far outstripped other nations 
in life insurance is undoubtedly due to 
the American genius for organization. 
Capable and aggressive men in the field, 
well-equipped with policies to meet the 
needs of prospects, deserve much, if not 
most, of the credit for having put life 
insurance where it is today. And in do- 
ing so they have performed a national 
public service that cannot be fully meas- 
ured or comprehended by the statistics 
showing the vast amount of insurance 
now in force. 


Concentration 
of Sales 


Appeal 


By Walter Le Mar Talbot, 
President, Fidelity Mutual Life 


When I pause to consider the tre- 
mendous changes that fifty years have 
wrought in life insurance, as in all else, 
it is difficult to single out one influence 
or one development as of transcendent 
importance. The major changes have 
been processes of evolution. 

There is nothing in the vista of fifty 
years, however, that seems quite as strik- 
ing to me as the changed public view- 
point regarding insurance protection and 
insurance institutions. Because this 
evolved so gradually it is neither spec- 
tacular nor dramatic. But, to an eye 
focused upon the era of half a century 
ago, it offers nevertheless the most strik- 
ing contrast among the kaleidoscopic 
pictures of my memory. 

The underwriter of today can little 
appreciate the three-fold job that lay 
before his brother of the rate book fifty 
years ago. Indeed the underwriter of 
even a quarter of a century ago was 
faced frequently with a three-fold job 
which twenty-five years before that was 
inevitably before him at every contact. 

First and foremost the underwriter of 
those bygone days was obliged to sell 
the very principle of life insurance—fre- 
quently in the face of religious objec- 
tions. Second, it was necessary for him 
to sell the institution of life insurance 
both in the abstract and in the concrete. 
He needs must win the skeptical pros- 
pect’s confidence in the reliability of life 
insurance contracts in general and that 
with his company in particular. Third, 
he had to meet all the individual objec- 
tions that are current today. 


Sermons Helped Change Viewpoint 


Sermons by DeWitt Talmage and Ly- 
man Abbott on the value of life insur- 
ance were distributed by hundreds of 
thousands through the life companies in 
an effort to prove the need of the serv- 
ice which is now so freely conceded. The 


change in viewpoint came gradually with 
the accumulation of evidence on every 
hand of the ability of the companies to 
meet their contracts and with the testi- 
mony of thousands of beneficiaries as to 
their value. 

With that changed viewpoint came a 
corresponding shift in the selling prom- 
lem of the underwriter, for I do not im- 
ply that because two of his fundamental 
sales difficulties were solved for him that 
his job was only one-third as hard as his 
predecessor’s. He was, however, enabled 
to concentrate upon the remaining sales 
hurdle even though this hurdle was of 
increasingly formidable proportions. This 
did offer him some advantage. 

That the hurdle was indeed a higher 
one few will deny. As the lives of men 
broadened the economic outlets for in- 
come investment grew more diverse, as 
well as the channels for spending. Com- 
petition between companies gave place to 
competition with a thousand commodi- 
ties and services for the consumer’s dol- 
lar. 


Vivid Contrast in Sales Appeal 


With the lean years, and the economic 
tragedies which have followed, the prob- 
lem has been further simplified by a 
severe restriction of investment oppor- 
tunities. At the same time it has been 
intensified by severer competition for the 
elusive consumer dollar. 

Out of this anomalous situation has 
grown a concentration of sales appeal 
so completely at variance with the prob- 
lems of the underwriter of a half cen- 
tury ago that it marks for me the most 
significant change and the most vivid 
contrast that the business in all its rami- 
fications affords. 


Brings Satisfaction 
To Poor As Well 
As to Rich 


By William H. Sargeant, 
President, Massachusetts Mutual 


From my fifty years’ tenure with the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company I have learned: 

That, although the public attitude to- 
wards life insurance is highly favorable, 
it is seldom that people insure of their 
own volition—they have to be sold! 

That overemphasized sales pressure 
does not produce good business; 

That conservatism, while not a popular 
virtue in easy times, is a good principle 
to adhere to at all times; 

That the friendly co-operation which 
has developed in the insurance frater- 
nity in recent years has been productive 
of great good for the whole institution 
of life insurance; 

That greater co-operation through the 
future years will be increasingly benefi- 
cial ; 

That the institution of life insurance 
has given the public most impressive 
proof that, being founded on correct 
principles and being conducted in ac- 
cordance therewith, it carries on through 
vears of depression to the great and en- 
during satisfaction of those who are for- 
tunately covered by its mantle of pro- 
tection; 

That for the poor man, the man of 
moderate means, and the rich man there 
is no substitute for life insurance. 
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What Greater Inherit- 
ance Can Any Man 
Leave to His Family? 





vid “$250.00 Monthly Income, for Life” 


n The Berkshire Life Insurance Company stands among the leading 
T companies of the country today in the wide variety and broad 
diversity of its policy plans and contracts. 


Usefulness, clearness, flexibility, definiteness and liberality .. . 
all of these have been embodied in the interest and the service 
of the public ...so that the benefits of complete, reliable and 
’ satisfactory life insurance protection may be available to meet 
" fully the needs of policyholders and beneficiaries. 


4 | “ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT” 


| BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


t Incorporated 1851 


: Home Office : FRED H. RHODES 
: PITTSFIELD, MASS. President. 
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Communal 
Death to 
Separate 


Soul, 


Says Gibbs 


Sir Philip Gibbs, one of the greatest of 
living writers and one of the fairest, has 
written a new book, the title of which is 
“The Way of Escape.” It is published by 
Harper & Brother. In it he gives a vig- 
orous picture of the economic situation 
world-wide, including a description of 
Facism, Communism, current democracies 
and other forms of government. His con- 
clusion is that at all costs the people of the 
world must re-establish faith in spiritual 
values. “We must worship something be- 
yond ourselves lest we destroy ourselves,” 
is his ringing comment. 

In describing Communism in Russia he 
points out certain things in that system 
which he regards as admirable, but in his 
conclusion he also sees some “outs.” These 
will particularly interest readers of The 
Gold Book, and are as follows: 

But there are certain consequences of 
the communistic state which seem inev- 
itable and inseparable. If all property is 
in common, then family life seems to be 
weakened. Because private property, and 
the necessity of earning and keeping it 
for wives and children and descendants, 
have been the strongest motives of the 
human family. If the individual has no 
importance beyond his little service to 
the state, his rights as an individual, his 
rights over his children, the old morali- 
ties of the Christian world, become, or 
may become, threatened. In the individ- 
ualistic state a man labors to get a mate, 
he toils to earn bread for his children, 
he struggles to give them a decent edu- 
cation and other advantages. His whole 
ambition, purpose and energy of life are 
centered in his family. But under the 
communistic system the family is no 
longer of great importance. It may be 
a hindrance to the state. In any case a 
father is relieved of the necessity of 
working for his wife—she is also getting 
her rations as a toiler—and for his chil- 
dren, for whom the state provides. 

He has no personal responsibility. The 
woman has none of the material anxieties 
of motherhood. If she has a child, the 
state adopts it as a future worker, feeds 
it, educates it, disciplines it into the law 
of loyalty, inspires it with fervor for the 
state religion, which is communism itself, 
as proclaimed by Lenin and the minor 


Canada Life 


A San Antonio representative of the 
Canada Life by a clever presentation sold 
an endowment to a particularly difficult 
After many negotia- 
tions and changes, a 12-Year Endow- 
Realizing that he had 
a particularly difficult prospect to deal 
with, the agent rehearsed carefully the 
exact way in which he would deliver the 
contract. 

First he handed the prospect a letter 
addressed to his son. It was a clever 


prospect recently. 


ment was issued. 
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State Means 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


prophets. So there is not much need 

for enduring marriage, unless one feels 

like it. 

Unimportance of Marriage and Family 
Protection in Mind of the State 


A man and woman come together for 
a time. If they have a child, they hand 
it over to the nearest créche. By a penny 
postage stamp they may divorce each 
other. The state has a right to take the 
man away from one place and send him 
to another where his labor is required. 
No man is allowed to have private opin- 
ions hostile to the state or the law of 
the commonweal. History, literature, art, 
are equally the servants of the state ideal. 

There must be no heresies lest the state 
be disturbed. There must be no depar- 
tures from type, lest order be upset. The 
Communistic state does not tolerate er- 
ratic genius, rebel minds, oddities of 
character, private interpretations of obe- 
dience. Human nature is standardized. 
Men’s minds are standardized. Their 
way of life is standardized, because any 
retreat of the individual into a place and 
life of his own would be contrary to the 
communal faith and order. 

All this seems inherent in the system. 
There must be this regimentation, this 
barrack life, this common discipline, to 
make the system work. Inevitably, if it 
endures, it must produce a human type 
and society from which many individual 
differences are eliminated, with all indi- 
vidual responsibilities and initiative. It 
is the death of the separate soul that the 
communal state may live; and if one 
wants to know the logical result of this 
new experiment, one may read “Brave 
New World” by Aldous Huxley, one of 
the most horrible books ever written, and 
only tolerable as a dreadful warning of 
the direction in which humanity may be 
moving. 


Presentation 


letter, telling how in the difficult years 
of the depression, the father had begun 
this savings plan because he realized the 
value of a coilege education. “The boy 
can’t understand this letter,” said Mr. 
Prospect. “He’s too young.” 

“But in the spring of 1946,” replied the 
salesman, “when he is ready for college 
he will understand the letter.” He hand- 
ed the prospect a chart showing cost of 
education at two Texan universities, and 
how the money could be provided by life 
insurance. The prospect then signed the 
check. 





The AMERICAN CREDO 


(Continued from Page 13) 
lars of the capitalistic system; they stand 
or fall together. American life, as 
Americans have known it hitherto, has 
proceeded upon these principles. 


What Men Have Done Under 
Capitalism 
It would be equally unfair to over- 
look the fact that under capitalism men 
have risen from small beginnings to 
great affairs; now continents have been 
opened up and made ready for human 
habitation; new inventions and discover- 
ies have enlarged man’s creative com- 


forts and tamed new forces to his con- 
trol; whole nations have been transported 
over seas; and the population of the 
Western World has been trebled and 
quadrupled since the coming of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. And this increased 
horde has been housed and warmed and 
clothed and fed under the capitalistic 
system on a level of comfort and op- 
portunity such as its forefathers never 
knew; illiteracy has declined, diseases 
have been conquered, and widespread 
famine and pestilence, those age-old ene- 
mies of mankind, have joined the list of 
long-forgotten evils. 


People Must Support Themselves 


By Col. Frank Knox, 
Publisher, Chicago Daily News 


You have asked me to contribute to 
a symposium you are to publish on In- 
dividualism in American life, and I am 
happy to respond: 

I think at the present time emphasis 
upon individualism as a characteristic 
of American life is extremely important. 
It is a truism which cannot be gainsaid 
that a free government or a free people 
can only be maintained under a free 
system of business. It would be destruc- 
tive of the very quality which has made 
America a leader among the nations to 
attempt to regiment and control the 
business life of the country. Self-reli- 
ance and resourcefulness which have 
served as mainsprings of progress in this 
nation would be destroyed under such a 
system. You cannot have a vigorous na- 
tional life bereft of the qualities of self- 
help, self-reliance and self-support. 

The American government must always 
remain a government supported by the 
people. Whenever it is transformed into 
a system in which the government sup- 
ports the people, its character will be lost 
and disaster is certain. 





COL. FRANK KNOX 


American Spirit Untrammeled 


By R. M. Hofer, 


Publisher, Industrial News Review, Portland, Ore. 


(Editor’s Note :—The news sent out by 

the Hofer organization finds reproduc- 
tion in thousands of newspapers.) 
_ In spite of long years of depression, 
in spite of legislative experimentation, 
and in spite of the turmoil that posses- 
ses the world today, the dominant Amer- 
ican characteristic remains unchanged. 
That characteristic is independence— 
rugged individualism if you please, that 
is opposed to any and all forms of 
paternalism. 

The average American citizen, what- 
ever his station in life, wants to shoul- 
der his own obligations—he does not 
want any agency to meet them for him. 
He wants to provide for his family and 
himself through his own efforts. He is 
thoroughly aware of his responsibilities 
—he accepts them willingly, and dis- 
charges them in the same spirit. 

One of the best evidences of that typi- 
cally American attitude is found in the 
Statistics concerning life insurance sales. 
They are steadily rising, and -are run- 
ning well ahead of many other business 
indices. The great bulk of our citizens 
believe that life insurance offers them 
the best, safest and surest means of pro- 
viding for their dependents and them- 
selves in the future. 





R. M. HOFER 
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: Aloeelsivef 
paves the way... 


In national magazines 


Tus type of advertising appearing in national maga- 
zines tells families, in human terms, about Union Cen- 
tral Life’s new plan designed especially for their present 
needs. 


To the readers of the Saturday Evening Post, Time, 
or Collier’s, pictures like this one come to life right 
on the page. These are real people with real problems 
just like their own. 





So it’s perfectly natural that the reader should say, 
“] like that company. It’s human.” Men in the field “{ tock out that new plan of “A good company, John. Both 
“es ; Union Central’s today. It’s great my grandfather and father had 

find that it’s half the battle to have the prospect in that to know that you and Sally are policies with the Union Central.” 


ided for.” 
frame of mind. provided for 


On a national network 


Every Sunday the popular radio program “Roses and 


° reaches millions of American families over a 


Drums’ 
national network. Every one of these families is a 
prospect for Union Central representatives during the 


following week. 


“Roses and Drums” puts the listener in a receptive 
mood, then presents the Union Central story. This 
program takes advantage of one of the most powerful 
forces of modern selling . . . spoken sales messages 
invited into the prospect’s home! 





NION CENTRAL representatives say that national 

advertising opens the door and makes the introduction. 

It cuts down selling time. That means more interviews .. . 
more applications . . . bigger commissions. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
| CINCINNATI 
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1934 SLOGAN of VETERANS 


Puts Up Hard Fight 


By James M. Colomb, 
Home Life, New Orleans 


(Continued from Page 37) 
patience and some lack of courtesy—but 
the case was closed: Faith and Courage! 

It seems to take a lot of hard work to 
do business in 1933 and 193, an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. Five inter 


views per day should be the minimum 
standard of effort. A difficult standard 
io maintain with adequate interview prep- 
aration, programming, prospecting, cor- 
respondence, conservation work, but it 
can be done. 


Plays Up Program Insurance 


By Caleb R. Smith, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


One of the gratifying things about the 
depression has been the way some of the 
representatives have mastered the situa- 
tion with a courage and persistency not 
always encountered in modern business 
life. These are days wherein one must 
determine to follow through. I believe 
in having a will to win. I believe in 
working to attain a certain objective in 
life. I am a staunch believer in quota 
and in following a definite plan. It is 
true that the slowing down of business 
during the last four years has made it 
necessary to call on about 30% more pco- 
ple, and everywhere I go I find that 
confidence is being restored. 

In January, 1920, I started selling Pro- 
gram Insurance. I arranged my client's 
life insurance to fit his needs, thus find- 
ing him all the more receptive to my 
suggestions. That is, if he actually 
needed $5,000 that amount was placed, 
but if he needed $25,000 that amount too 
was placed. Today there is an even 
greater need for coverage. 


Stresses Five Needs 


There are five needs which I stress in 
my programs: 

1—A clean-up fund; 

2—A minimum monthly income for the wife 
until she is 55, with the proceeds pay- 
able under the Option giving a life in- 
come with 120 payments stipulated ; 

3—A fund to retire a mortgage on the 
home ; 

4—An educational program for the chil- 
dren; and 

5—A retirement fund for the insured and 
his wife in their old age. 


Averages More Than $1,000,000 a Year 


If I were selling policies instead of sell- 
ing programs it would be impossible for 
me to get the volume I have had during 
the last fourteen years. Throughout this 
period I have written 1,907 applications 
for a total of more than $14,000,000, an 
average of over $1,000,000 per year for 
the fourteen years. To show how I 
have maintained my production, I will 
illustrate by taking 100 of my policyhold- 
ers whom I have written two or more 
times. The range in age from the issue 
of the first policy to the issue of the 
last policy is from 29 to M4, the average 
age being 31.5. The average size of the 
first policy issued was $6,983.46. The 
average amount of each policyholder was 
increased to $28,292.37 which is an in- 
crease of 405%. The policies increased 
from 1 to 3.26. The total number of poli- 
cies written was 326 and the total vol- 
ume on the 100 lives, $2,829,237. Obvious- 
ly, writing programs rather than writing 
policies does the trick as well as paying 
larger returns for the actual time and 
energy spent in the field. 

Interrogative Approach 
_ In the last three years I have found 
it successful to use an interrogative ap- 
proach by saying, “How would you like 
to have $250 every month commencing 
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at 55, 60 or 65?” I am sure that any 
representative knows what the answer is. 
I am writing letters to a selected class 
of my policyholders asking them the 
same question. I have been astonished 
in getting a 50% response. 


Types of Answers 


Here are some examples of the type 
of answers I receive: 

G. writes: “Yours of the 30th received and 
f{ would appreciate it very much if you could 
send me this plan that you spoke about in your 
letter, one that will give me $250 per month 
commencing at age 65 which also gives $25,000 
protection up to maturity.” 

B. writes: ‘“‘Would be interested in a policy 
which would pay either my wife or myself $250 
per month for life, commencing at age 55. Call 
me for an appointment.” 

S. writes: “I have your letters and I am in- 
terested in having $250 per month at age 60. 
I always said I would never buy any other 
kind of insurance. 
plans when you come.” 

In answer to a letter from one of my 
policyholders in a nearby city, who want- 
ed $250 per month to commence at 55, 
I outlined a program for $250 per month 
commencing at age 60 calling for an 
annual payment of $1,800. He seemed 
pleased with the idea, thinking he could 
easily save $150 per month. I questioned 
him further, saying “Can you definitely 
save $200 per month?” He said, “That 
is $2,400 per year,” and after a few silent 
moments answered me saying he thought 
he could, and continued by asking me 
how much income that would give him, 
plus protection up to maturity. I an- 


Please bring along your 


swered him, “It will give you $325 per 
month plus a protection of $32,500 up to 
the date of maturity. After a moment or 
two he said to me, “What am I to do?” 
I answered, “Just write your full name 
right here. 


Thank you.” 


Put up a good fight. These are days 
when fighting for business is necessary. 
Don’t let the other fellow turn you down 
when you know he needs the insurance. 
Wait until the tenth count of the ref- 
eree before you decide not to get up 
after you have been knocked down. To 
change the simile, you do the telephon- 
ing to the other fellow; he doesn’t do 
it to you—that is, if it is a question of 
buying life insurance. 

Recently I was trying to sell insurance 
to a man who was a client. He was sure 
he did not want any more and said so 
positively. I switched the conversation 
tc his family. He had two sons. 

“Funny about those two boys,” was his 
comment. “We are proud of one, but 
the other will not stay hitched.” 

I suggested that he take out an En 
dowment policy on the latter boy. 

“Give him a sense of obligation; that 
you are doing something special for him”’ 
I said. “Tell him if he measures up the 
way he should with his background and 
opportunities he will get the procecds at 
maturity.” 

The idea appealed to him so much that 
he asked: “Why not an Endowment on 
both boys? It will not hurt the other 
fellow to have one, too.” 


Selling an Attorney 


Some time ago I sold an attorney on 
first interview and got a check with the 
app; then he got in touch with me later 
and asked me to call. He was cold; said 
he did not want the insurance; that he 
had been “high-pressured.” 

I told him that he was making a sur- 
prising statement for a man who was a 
graduate of a law school and had as much 
experience as was his. 

“You know how to take care of your- 


Uses Center 
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self, but I do not want any one to think 
he has to keep a contract that he does 
not want because he thinks he is being 
forced to keep it. I know, too, you are 
fair. I wish you would consult some other 
people in whose judgment you _ have 
confidence; tell them what you have 
done; and if you are advised expertly 
that you have done something unwise 
the transaction is off as far as I am con- 
cerned.” 

The insurance stuck and we are good 
friends. 


of Influence 


By G. Andrew Jackson, 
Penn Mutual Life, New York 


My observations at the beginning of 
the depression forced me to the conclu- 
sions that I must do certain things in 
order to advance in the profession of 
life underwriting. 

To readjust myself to meet the emer- 
gency, I asked this question: “Would it 
not be better to assign myself an ‘Appli- 
cation Quota’ weekly of at least three 
applications and in this manner keep the 
mental attitude healthy? Furthermore, 
would it not aid me in accomplishing this 
if I should permit nothing to interfere 
with the working out of such a plan, 
excepting, of course, vacation, illness or 
unexpected happening ?” 

I reasoned that I would need all the 
help I could enlist from others to adhere 
to my application schedule. Hence, again 
I asked, “Would it not be the better 
plan always to aim for a center of in- 
fluence, and then fully develop that in- 
fluence?” This method has solved my 
prospecting for clients during the depres- 
sion. Previously, my opinion was that 
prospecting was a most valuable part of 
the business. 

I am now fully convinced that the ave- 
nue to success is prospecting. Possibly 
I should slightly modify that by saying 
that 75% of success is prospecting. 

Not an Idle Phrase 


“Center of influence” means just ex- 
actly that. It is a man higher up who 
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first should properly be insured, and 
then he is willing to give introduction. 
His introduction breaks down resistance; 
breeds confidence. You are carried from 
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one person to another, and in some ot 
these cases from fifteen to twenty appli- 
cations have resulted. I have found it 
advisable to keep the center of influ- 
ence constantly informed of the progress 
made. He is bound to be interested, and 
is pleased and proud of what is being: done. 

I might add, don’t you think it the 
proper thing to do always on delivery 
of a policy to reach out for a new pros- 
pect or client? Making inquiry regard- 
ing this man’s family and friends will 
accomplish the desired result. Follow 
through on this idea and the results will 
be pleasing. 

Here is another point of interest to 
me. When we call on a man and find 
that, apparently for good and sufficient 
reasons he cannot buy, is it not good 
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business to linger a little while to de- 
velop friendship? I have done this with 
profit. Is it not true that success in 
any line of business is measured by the 
ability of the man to follow through on 
definite and sound ideas? If a man can- 
not be sold, should the salesman forget 
him? Certainly not, because if we do 
we walk out and permit the agent who 
is prospect-minded to step right in and 
pick up easy business. 

I determined to approach each pros- 
pect without fear and with the feeling 
that he would buy from me now; and 
above all things, I decided constantly to 
talk good times are coming and pros- 
perity is around the corner, therefore 
he should purchase peace of mind while 
he can. 


Readjusting Approach 


By Leon L. Riche, 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 


The depression did not reach the terri- 
tory where I solicit business for consid- 
erably over a year after it had ravaged 
other parts of the country. So it was 
hard for me to fathom the sad tales of 
which I constantly read. 

However, when it finally hit this old 
New England town where I live, it hit 
hard. It was like a thunderbolt and I 
felt I must accept the situation and not 
expect to do any business, but sit tight 
and wait for better times. Day after day 
I plugged away with little result. One 
night, coming home discouraged, I ex- 
ploded: “There isn’t any business! I am 
convinced of that, and I don’t know what 
I am going to do.” My wife assured me 
that there was business because plenty 
of people in our city were carrying on 
just as they always had done. They were 
entertaining, buying new cars, traveling 
—so they must have money to buy insur- 
ance. 

I sat down, thought things out, decided 
my mental attitude was wrong. I re- 
solved to stop pottering around and to 
confine my efforts to prospects who were 
sterling. 

Decided on Three Aims 


First of all, I made a list of prospects 
who were reputed to have money and 
who I knew were spending money. 

Second, I endeavored to locate every 
man who had a good steady position, re- 
gardless of salary, and added him to my 
list. 

Third, I checked over every one of my 
policyholders and eliminated a few. 

That was only the start, because it 
was easy enough to get a man’s name, 
but another thing to sell him life insur- 
ance. 

I studied every individual prospect, 
found out all I could about him and pre- 
pared a plan which would suit his needs 
before calling upon him. 


What He Sold 


To the wealthy man who already car- 
ried adequate insurance, I recommended 
an annuity. I have found this to be 
a very popular investment and have writ- 
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ten a large percentage of this type of 
business. 

To the business man I pointed out the 
advantage of insurance over all other 
type of investments due to its safeness. 
I familiarized myself with the deprecia- 
tion of all industries and was able to 
speak authentically of the losses in the 
stock market. I made every prospect 
certain that insurance is the only safe 
investment, and whereas they were not 
all of them in the market for insurance 
at the time of the interview, I have built 
up a splendid clientele. 

To my present policyholders I offered 
all kinds of service and in many cases 
all I could hope to do was to keep their 
business on the’ books, but I succeeded 
in keeping 90% of my policyholders from 
lapsing their insurance. 

By systematic hard work I have writ- 
ten as much business as I wrote when 
times were normal. 


Barnyard Philosophy Helps 


By Roy A. Lathrop 


State Mutual, Minneapolis 


In trying to analyze why I have been 
able to keep up a reasonable production 
during the five years of depression, I 
have come to the conclusion that it was 
due to several reasons. 

Perhaps most important is the fact that 
I grew up on a farm and learned early in 
life that seven or eight hours a day was 
not necessarily as many hours as one 
should work. Fortunately, when the 


N.R.A. came along, the author of that 
law failed to place any restrictions on 
the number of hours that a poor strug- 
gling insurance salesman might pursue 
his occupation. 

Early in my experience in the insur- 
ance business I read this maxim, “Never 
let up because they come easy; never 
give up because they come hard.” That 


thought has helped me over many a try- 





ing period. Another bit of barnyard phil- 
osophy learned on the farm was, the 
harder and dryer the ground, and the 
deeper the worms were, the old hen ob- 
tained her food digging with greater in- 
dustry. 


24 Years Have Brought Many Clients 


I have always been a follower of week- 
ly production; therefore in twenty-four 
years have acquired a large number of 
clients. I have found that even in a 
depression a lot of my friends and cli- 
ents are still making money and want 
to buy insurance, especially since their 
sad experiences in other investments and 
speculations. 

During the past five years I have tried 
to be helpful to all my clients and their 
friends in solving their problems insur- 
ancewise and otherwise. Often a little 
extra helpfulness results in additional 
business. To illustrate: 

One evening a client called me on the 
*phone at my home and asked me to bring 
some papers to his home for him to sign 
for a loan on his policy. He lived sev- 
eral miles away and I had a hard day, 
but went anyway. On the way, I won- 
dered why people expected so much ser- 
vice from insurance salesmen instead of 
coming to the office as they would to a 
bank. When I arrived there, he signed 
the papers and as we were visiting for a 
few minutes he mentioned that he would 
like his two daughters to take some in- 
surance. They were examined the next 
day. 


Gets a Rebuke 


About four years ago a client came to 
the office and criticized me for not hav- 
ing sold him some insurance on his wife. 
He went on to say that she had just 
passed away and while the money would 
not take her place, a couple of thousand 
dollars would have paid the bills and 
eased his burdens. I decided then to re- 
duce the number of my clients who could 
make such criticism. This has resulted 
in several policies on wives. 

In recent years I find that parents are 
interested in taking policies on their boys 
and girls. This has produced a lot of 
small policies for me and also many po- 
tential clients for the future. 

I continuously use the policy audit and 
program system when it is warranted. 
This helpful service is greatly appreci- 
ated. I will tell of one case which will 
explain what I mean. 


A Kiwanis Experience 


I prepared an audit for a fellow mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club who had no 
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insurance with me. I fixed instalment 
settlements on all his policies, delivered 
the audit to him and returned the poli- 
cies in a nice wallet. 

The next week the speaker at Kiwanis 
Club was a teacher of salesmanship and 
in illustrating service he referred to the 
old Roman law whereby a Roman could 
require a Jew to carry his luggage for a 
mile; then he could put it down and 
refuse to carry it further. Christ told 
his listeners that if a man required them 
te carry his load for a mile they should 
carry it a second mile also. 

After the meeting, my friend told me 
he had taken my work home and shown 
it to his wife who was very pleased with 
it but said, “You haven’t any insurance 
with Mr. Lathrop, have you?” to which 
he replied that he had not. She said, 
“Then I think he is a fool to do all this 
work for you.” My reply to him was, 
“I was just going the second mile first.” 
He said, “Come on over to the office and 
I will go to the first mile with you now,” 
and he added a nice policy. 

I do not believe in strong-arm or high- 
pressure methods of selling nor do I be- 
lieve in selling examinations in the hope 
of making a sale after the policy is is- 
sued. As proof of this I will say that I 
have returned only three not taken poli- 
cies in twenty-four years, and in each of 
these cases there were good reasons for 
non-delivery. 


Prospects In Unexpected Places 
By Martin P. Kennedy, 


Mutual Life, Scranton, Pa. 


We never know where lightning will 
hit. One of the satisfactions of the de- 
pression for agents who work hard—and 
you have to work harder nowadays than 
you did before—is to run on the cases 
unexpectedly. It is of course logical. 
Naturally, the more contacting you do 
the more of such cases you will find. 

To illustrate: 

In calling on the foreman of a plant 
I found he was out of the city. I talked 
to his. secretary; showed her the nice 
profit in an Endowment plan. A stranger 
who happened to be in the office over- 
heard our conversation and asked several 
questions about his own particular case. 
I immediately turned my attention to 
him and the unsought interview resulted 
in my getting $400 premium from a man 
I had never met before. He was satis- 
fied and gave me the name of another 
man whom he thought might be inter- 
ested. I sold this man $5,000. 

Later I called again to see the fore- 
man who was out on my first call. He 
was not in the market. But I sold two 
men I had never seen before in going 
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An Age of 
Discrimination 


7 VHE PUBLIC has come to recognize values. It appre- 


ciates as it never did before the worth of insurance. 
Economic events of the past few years have built up an 
acceptance for insurance such as was only approached in 
the past. These same events promise to wield as import- 
ant an influence on the business as did war insurance and 
influenza prior to the expansive ’twenties. People today 
appreciate that insurance provides a sound backlog of 
security and comfort—unobtainable in any other way for 
the average family. 

Representatives of The Travelers are well equipped to 
meet the discriminating demands of modern insurance re- 
quirements. They can offer the Hundred-a-Month Plan 
providing protection for 12, 24, 36 or more months. They 
can offer many splendid forms of Retirement Income. 
They can offer Annuities. They can offer the widest range 
of Accident insurance to fit the pocketbook and hence 
avoid a heavy drain on a family’s finances. 

With valuable combinations of salable contracts, The 
Travelers salesman is enabled to utilize his selling ability 


to the fullest extent and with the best chances for success. 


THE TRAVELERS 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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to see the first man. If I had assumed 
the depression had hit the first man 
pretty hard and he would not be interest- 
ed I would have missed these two policies 
totaling $15,000. 

A large number of children are reach- 
ing age ten almost every day. They be- 
come prospects and the rates are low 
at this age. See their parents. You 
might write some of their sisters and 
brothers or you might learn of someone 
who is interested in more insurance. 

Pleasant Surprises 

When you start out in the morning 
with a list of ten or twenty names to 
see, and do this for several days without 
getting “a bite,” you begin to wonder 
if anybody can take insurance. Then 
suddenly you run into a woman who in- 
quires about an Annuity, one whom vou 
never suspected had any money. She 
makes a deposit of $5,000 or $100°0 and 
you become encouraged again. I had a 
man who was interested in getting $40 


a month, requiring $10,000 investment. 
He eventually wrote a check for $20,000. 
This proves that there are some people 
who have money and it inspires the in- 
surance man to dig deeper. 

I have found people who thought they 
had sufficient insurance, say $20,000. One 
man had a wife and two daughters, 15 
and 18. He admitted he had some ob- 
ligations which would have to be taken 
care of in the event of his death. I 
showed him that his wife would only 
have about $75 a month income, based 
on $15,000, other expenses consuming $5,- 
000 of the insurance. He is anxious to 
educate his daughters. I showed him 
how we would set aside $6,000 for each 
daughter and pay it to her twice a year 
for education purposes, if he were not 
here. This interested him very much. 
Then he saw that his family would have 
a hard struzgle on $75 a month. He is 
now preparing to double his present in- 
surance. 


Indirect Avenue of Approach 
By Leslie A. Isaacson, 
Northwestern National, Los Angeles 


With the depression and its attendant 
problems, such as reduced income, loss 
of holdings, frozen assets and heavy de- 
mands on current funds for the support 
of others, the biggest problem for the 
life underwriter was to find prospects 
who could pay for the insurance after 
the need for it was established. 

Aside from concentrating upon those 
steadily employed at fixed salaries, and 
using the conventional methods of ap- 
proach, one direct avenue developed 
which has proved exceedingly helpful. 

When one speaks of using the “ser- 
vice” angle for prospecting, the suspi- 
created that the 


cion is immediately 
speaker is “firing for effect.” It sounds 
iike a “speech” or a “sermon.” That is 


what a lot of our prospects thought when 
we mentioned “life insurance service” in 
boom times. All too often it was con- 
sidered just so much “sales talk.” We 
needed a depression to prove just what 
real life insurance service means. 

An Experience 

Let me illustrate by an actual experi- 
ence: 

One of my policyholders needed money 
badly. He deferred borrowing on his pol- 
icy until he became panicky and in the 
hope of saving a few hours’ time in get- 
ting a loan, sent an air mail letter di- 
rectly to the home office. The home 
office, on receipt of his air mail letter, 
assumed that his need for money was 
pressing and sent the check to the agen- 
cy office by air mail. This policyholder 
appreciated that prompt action. He felt 
obligated to his company for the quick 
response. By capitalizing the opportu- 
nity to help this man—to serve him—new 
business was written on some of his 
friends who did have money and more 
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business will be written from this source 
in the future. 

This first instance was followed by sev- 
eral others, in one case of which the 
company even made use of telegraph to 
get the money to the policyholder. All 
these, too, were turned to good advan- 
tage and prospects were developed and 
new business obtained as a result. 

We needed a depression to prove just 
what real life insurance service means 
and what it can mean to the alert sales- 
man. 


Insurance Men Heavy Buyers of 
What They Have to Sell 


How much life insurance does the aver- 
age agency department official and gen- 
eral agent carry on his own life? This 
is a question which is often asked but 
for which there have been few answers 
based on more than guess-work. A fig- 
ure which may be taken as representa- 
tive of Hartford, Conn., which made a 
survey of the life insurance carried by 
fifty-seven of the men who attended its 
Manager’s School in Chicago from July 
X% to August 10. 

The median average amount of life 
insurance which each of these men car- 
ried on his own life was $32,063. The 
total life insurance in force on their lives 
was $2,287,200. 

The group questioned by the Research 


Bureau included twenty-two home office 
men, running all the way from agency 
vice-presidents to agency department as- 
sistants. The other thirty-five men were 
general agents, branch managers or su- 
pervisors. Seven members of the group 
were Canadians or representatives of 
Canadian companies. 

Classified by amounts of insurance car- 
ried, the figures showed: 

Amount of 
Insurance Owned 
More than $100,000..... 
$75,000-$100,000 
$50,000-$75,000 
$30,000-$50,000 
$20,000-$30,000 
$10,000-$20,000 
Less than $10,000....... 


Number of Men 
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Metropolitan Ads 


(Continued from Page 114) 


field force the company has distributed 
635,000 of these booklets. 


Warning About Cancer . 


The following month no _ illustration 
was employed. A bold type headline 
stated, “Most of the 5,000 people who died 
last year from one particular form of 
cancer could have been saved if they had 
been warned in time of their impending 
danger—and had acted without delay.” 
Thirteen persons, most of them physi- 
cians, thanked the company for the in- 
formation which had been furnished by 
leading cancer specialists. The next year 
three more letters expressing apprecia- 
tion were received at the home office. 

Judged purely on returns, this particu- 
lar cancer advertisement dd not compare 
in interest with the one about swimming 
and life saving. But it so happened that 
Dr. Daniel Starch, without the knowledge 
of the Metropolitan, was checking the 
reader interest of these two advertise- 
ments as well as other pieces of Mctro- 
politan copy which preceded and _ fol- 
lowed. His organization found that read- 
er interest in the two advertisements— 
swimming and cancer—was close to being 
equal. 


4,706,000 Copies of One Booklet 
Distributed 


In the depths of the depression (in 
February, 1933) the company offered a 
free booklet, “Three Meals a Day,” de- 
scribing appetizing and economical menus 
for breakfast, lunch and dinner for seven 
days at a cost of only $6 for three per- 
The booklet included market or- 
ders specifying exact amounts to buy 
for those menus. Up to the present time 
4,706 000 copies of this booklet have been 
distributed. 

Not long ago a maternity center work- 
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er visited a poor family where another 
baby was expected very soon, and of- 
fered some advice. The expectant mother 
showed a surprising amount of informa. 
tion on the subject of prenatal care, and 
then said simply, “You know we are a 
Metropolitan family. I get the Metro. 
politan books and they tell me what to 
do. I run my home the way the Metro. 
politan tells me to.” 


Insurance Protection Series 


Three years ago the company started 
a campaign telling how different kinds 
of protection may be obtained through 
life insurance. Cut the signature off and 
any one of the advertisements could haye 
been signed by one of the company’s 
great contemporaries. In this insurance 
series the advertisements usually carry 
a coupon for the convenience of any 
reader who wants further information on 
the particular kind of life insurances dis- 
cussed that month. 

The scope and range of the Metropoli- 
tan’s educational advertising campaign 
are indicated by some of the topics coy- 


ered: accidents—how to prevent them in 


the homes and what to do if they occur: 
avoidance of street accidents; how to 
fight pneumonia; tell-tale symptoms of 
anemia; diabetes; annual health exami- 
nations; care of the tecth, eyes, ears: 
the value of education; blood pressure: 
complications which follow children’s ill- 
nesses (diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid 
fever, measles, whooping cough, rheu- 
matic fever); prevention of typhoid: 
mind health; protecting injured hearts; 
common sense in exercise; dangers of 
faulty posture; how to cure constipa- 
tion; warning against self-medication: 
the value of milk; the snares of loan 
sharks; how to run a budget; needed 
vacations; fresh air and nourishing food, 
sunshine and rest. 

No wonder Metropolitan families liy 
longer than those who do not know ho 
to take care of themselves. 


Presidents Discuss Individualism 


(Continued from Page 120) 


ualism. Those who travel the life insur- 
ance rout: must not only desire finan- 
cial independence for themselves and 


their families as keenly as their forbears 
desired independence of another sort, but 


tley must exercise those same character- 
istics—initiative, persistence and self-de- 
nial, to name a few—which have played 
so vital a part in building this nation 
Life insurance still is, and will continue 
to be, a symbol and expression of Amer- 
ican individualism in the finest sense. 


No Substitute for Life Insurance 


By Henry S. Nollen, 
President, Equitable Life of Iowa 


The growth of the institution of life 
insurance in the United States and Can- 
ada testifies that self-reliance is a domi- 
nant characteristic of the people of these 
two nations. A comparison of the vol- 
ume of life insurance in other nations of 
the globe indicates that the institution 
thrives less according as a greater num- 
ber of the population have sought de- 
pendence upon government or philan- 
thropic aid for support. 

The total number of policies of life 
insurance of various kinds far exceeds 
the population of this country. The legal 
reserve companies have in force approxi- 
mately one hundred twenty-five millions 
Of these, ninety millions are in the In- 
dustrial branch of the business, which 
emphasizes the fact that the vast major- 
ity of our people have a determined pur- 
pose to make provision for themselves 
and their dependents out of their own 
earnings, even though their incomes are 
small. 

A Contrast 

The staggering figures which measure 
the unprecedented degree of government 
aid are overshadowed by the vaster sums 
distributed in benefits by the life insur- 
ance companies each year. No one can 
fully grasp the vital import to our na- 
tion of the wide distribution and steady 
stream of payments to dependents of 
deceased policyholders, and to living pol- 
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icyholders under matured endowments, 
which have saved thousands of families 
from want and despair. The assurance 
that funds are available in time of dis- 
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— 
tress has in numberless cases been a 
comfort that cannot be adequately de- 
scribed. ; 

In providing such benefits, there is no 
substitute for life insurance. The record 
which the institution of life insurance 
has made in comparison to other lines 
of business during the severest economic 
depression has largely contributed to the 
increased favor in which the institution 
is held. The fact that a steady increase 
in percentage of national income is being 


saved and distributed under life insurance 
contracts proves that a large majority 
of the people recognize that life insur- 
ance has proven itself under most try- 
ing conditions the most stable and re- 
liable instrument through which human 
need can be met and self-respect re- 
tained by its beneficiaries. This encour- 
ages the view that our country will con- 
tinue to rely upon individual initiative 
and effort as the surest foundation for 
the general economic welfare. 


Life Insurance and the Program 
of Social Insurance 


By M. A. Linton, 
President, Provident Mutual Life 


The New Deal, properly enough, in- 
volves relief for the millions of victims 
of the depression who through no fault 
of their own are in economic distress. 
The extent of this relief activity is un- 
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precedented. It has caused multitudes of 
people, who previously had been accus- 
tomed to rely upon their own efforts, to 
turn to the government for a solution of 
their troubles. Sociologists, not to men- 
tion politicians, are greatly interested in 
the future consequences of an experience 
of this kind. Will a large proportion of 
our population incline to favor perma- 
nently a system which throws responsi- 
bility for their maintenance and future 
security upon the government? Will it 
stimulate a futile attempt to find a short 
cut to the desirable goal of economic 
security ? Will individual initiative be se- 
verely impaired by the dangerous philos- 
ophy—“Let George do it?” 

Questions Which Must Be Considered 

This country will soon be considering 
a government sponsored program of so- 
cial insurance. The objectives of such 
a program deserve the support of for- 
ward-looking citizens. Questions of 
method, however, are vitally important. 
How shall the financial hazards of un- 
employment, disability and old age be 
minimized? Will the program throw a 
Proper amount of responsibility upon the 
individual or will it throw the responsi- 
bility almost exclusively upon employers 
and government agencies of one form or 
another? Politically the pressure is like- 
ly to be in the latter direction. The pro- 
gram has the earmarks of a practicable 
short cut to economic security with the 
ultimate test of the plan deferred for 
many years. The situation is ready made 
for catching votes. 

The problem obviously bristles with 
difficulties. Under no modern concept 
ot social justice can the aged or the un- 
employed who are without reasonable 
means of support be allowed to starve. 
On the other hand, it is likely to be 
exceedingly dangerous to hold out to 





able-bodied men in the prime of life the 
prospect of government support in old 
age or unemployment without any ref- 
erence to their own contributions during 
their active working years. Just how 
can the balance be properly struck be- 
tween the contributions which the indi- 
vidual, industry and government shall 
make to the program? This I take it is 
going to be a most important question 
to be answered in connection with the 
social insurance program. The nature 
of the answer will have a profound ef- 
fect upon the country for a long time to 
come. 

Where Insurance Enters the Picture 

Where does life insurance enter into 
this picture? Will it be crowded out by 
a properly conceived program of social 
insurance? The chances are small that 
it will be. The benefits under any prac- 
ticable plan of social insurance are bound 
of necessity to be minimum benefits. 
Most men in possession of an income 
above the subsistence level will want to 
make more generous provision against 
contingencies than will be provided by 
the insurance program. Here of course 
is where the service of the life insurance 
company steps in. Through the avenue 
of legal reserve life insurance and an- 
nuities the individual can lay out a well- 
rounded program for old age income and 
for protection against the financial con- 
sequences of early death. To a limited 
extent also the reserve on the insurance 
will help tide over a period of unemploy- 
ment and illness as has proved to be the 
case in multitudes of instances during 
the present depression. — 

In the position in which this country 
is likely to find itself in the next few 
years the energy and intelligent activity 
of the life insurance agent can go a long 
way toward preserving the spark of in- 
dividual initiative for which Americans 
have been noted and which has made this 
country great. The story of life insur- 
ance well told will go a long way toward 
making a man strive to achieve its bene- 
fits. The financial sacrifice thus required 
affects a man’s attitude toward life and 
gives him a feeling of self-reliance and 
self-assurance that is characteristic of the 
successful citizen. 


The Right Type of Agent 


It is clear that in this situation, the 
life insurance companies will need to pay 
greater attention than ever before to 
their representation in the field. The 
story of life insurance cannot be pre- 
sented efficiently by the insurance ped- 
dler. The well-prepared, intelligent sales- 
man is essential. The public is getting 
fed up with the inadequate training and 
equipment of many of the life insurance 
salesmen now in the field. The entirely 
wrong impression is spread abroad that 
the institution of life insurance can sell 
an adequate volume of new business by 
the use of poorly trained salesmen. The 
public’s estimate of the ability needed to 
make a success in the field is damaged. 
The job of the well-equipped salesman 
is made much harder. Doors are closed 
to him because of unpleasant previous 
experience with mere rate-book carriers. 

The time is at hand for the institution 
of life insurance to take another forward 
step. 


HERE $25 


A MOoNTH 


Means A Lot! 


By James P. Graham, 
General Agent, Aetna Life, Springfield, Mass. 


An income of $25 a month may not 
seem of much consequence to the aver- 
age person, especially those who have 
good homes and a family of children 
blessed with good schooling and many 


with an income of $25 a month. 

One arrangement is to put up a lump 
sum at the time the income is to start. 
The other is to purchase it in annual 
instalments over a period of years. 
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Ease in Age on $25 a Month 


comforts. But to the grandfather in such 
a family, who no longer goes to work, 
who has nothing but leisure time on his 
hands, and who still has cronies, hob- 
bies and possibly a love for the theatre 
and the movies, it may mean all the dif- 
ference between being a burden or not. 

The $25 a month, which to so many 
is mere “chicken feed,” completely 
changes his picture in the household. To 
the younger members of the household 
it may be “chicken feed,” but if they 
have to give this sum from their own 
pockets to the old grandparent it is 
embarrassing to him, oftentimes putting 
him at the mercy of other members of 
the household who begrudge these gifts, 
forgetful of what he did for them in days 
of old. His own small income consti- 
tutes all the difference in the world. It 
makes the older years slide by in greater 
comfort and with the satisfaction of 
knowing that he himself has paid in the 
past for his own present income. And 
an income which never fails. 

How to Get $25 a Month 

Here are the ways in which a man 

can buy insurance which provides him 


The following are the rates on the Re- 
fund plan, which guarantees the income 
until the total income received equals the 
premium paid. 

To provide $25 per month for life start- 
ing at Age 65 would require a single 
premium of $3,735.60. To illustrate the 
above: Suppose such an income were pur- 
chased and after five years the annuitant 
dies. $25 per month has been paid for 
five years or a total of $1,500. The $25 
per month income will be continued until 
the premium excess over $1,500 has been 
returned. The premium excess in this case 
over $1,500 is $2,235.60. 

On the annual premium instalment plan 
of annuity, assume that a man Age 50 
wishes to have an income of $25 per month 
starting at Age 65 and that he wants a 
refund guaranteed in event of his death 
An annual premium of $164.57 payable 
each year up to Age 65 will guarantee $25 
per month for life starting at 65. In event 
of death before 65, the total premiums 
paid to that date would be refunded. In 
event of death after 65 there would be a 
refund of the excess of premiums paid 
over the total income received. 
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SECURITY I HEIR GREATEST NEED 


The older generation must move quickly to save all these people, to destroy the subsistence 


philosophy which events are forcing into their receptive minds. 


—Walter B. Pitkin in “The Chance of a Lifetime.” 


The following comments are by one 
who, though not directly engaged in the 
insurance business, is in a. position to view 
insurance in its broad relations to eco- 
nomic trends. 

EN and women are seeking personal 
Meecconomic security today as never 

before. They are conscious of new 
and strange forces at work in their lives 
that seem to have undermined much of 
what they had always believed to be the 
bedrock of their security for the future. 
On every side they see people who once 
had plenty and thought they were in an 
unassailable position of security, but who 
have somehow lost that security and are 
now drifting with uncertain tides that 
are carrying them they know not where. 

It was out of this state of mind that 
there arose a great public demand for 
annuities. First, people with large means 
who have the advantage of the best in- 
vestment advice began to place lump 
sums with the life insurance companies 
as annuity investments. There were sin- 
gle annuity investments of $1,000,000 and 
even more. Persons with large incomes 
contracted with life insurance companies 
to place sums like $25,000 or $50,000 a 
year over an extended period as an in- 
vestment. One reason for this was that 
the experts foresaw a period of low in- 
terest rates ahead. Then there was great 
uncertainty in the whole investment field 
and in the broad economic outlook for 
the world at large. 


A New Mass Mental Attitude Toward 


Insurance 


When life insurance companies came 
through the depression crisis with such 
a splendid record of performance, paying 
out at the rate of $3,000,000,000 a year 
to policyholders, an extraordinary public 
confidence in the institution of life in- 
surance was generated. People every- 
where started putting part of their sur- 
plus income into life insurance and an- 
nuities, more especially annuities. While 
the life insurance agents throughout the 
country made the most of this trend of 
the public mind, and, doubtless, they had 
something to do with creating the trend, 
yet it could not have been forced on the 
people if they had not been receptive, 
with an urgent need for what the insur- 
ance companies offered. 

This mass mental attitude is something 
that needs to be, and is being, weighed 
with great care by the life insurance 
leaders. Their first thought naturally is, 
and should be, the future. Always they 
bear in mind the question of how each 
company action will reflect in soundness 
of the companies. But this new trend 
is a phenomenon that may have histori- 
cal significance and importance. It 
should not be treated as just a business 
phase. Under normal conditions the life 
insurance companies would have hailed 
the mass demand for annuities as mirac- 
ulous. It is because the conditions are 
not normal that the demand arose. The 
problem posed for the insurance business 
is how to meet the people’s need for se- 
curity within the limits of their means 
while the urge is great. 

Economic and psychological factors 
have produced the people’s urgent quest 
for security. Economic and psychologi- 
cal factors are never static; they change 
and they can change quickly, especially 
the psychological attitude. In spite of 
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“Men and women everywhere are seeking personal and family economic security 
as never before.” 


the many troubled spots in the world 
which get the headlines in the news there 
are plenty of unmistakable signs of world 
recovery. When this is understood by 
the people there will be returning confi- 
dence and a corresponding change in 
their attitude. To close the door too 
tightly now on the mass desire for pro- 
tection, to dam it up and not satisfy it 
in some measure, at least, may turn 
out to be a tactical error. 


Recovery a Force Nothing Can Stop 


Right now the people are insurance 
minded, perhaps as they never have been 
before. The insurance business does not 
have to put on a great campaign to con- 
vince them that no matter how small 
their income or earning capacity may be 
that it is essential to their future eco- 
nomic well being that they devote some 
portion of their income, however small, 
to this objective of security. When the 
people realize that normal conditions are 
returning, as they must inevitably do, 
they will revert to their old habits, re- 
gain their naive hope that they can out- 
smart the rest of the world and make a 
stake in speculation or other hazardous 
employment of their modest resources. 
Is prosperity returning? This is a good 
time to read history. When mass opinion 


is confused, leadership baffled, and even 
civilization itself seems at the cross- 
roads, it is reassuring to recall what the 
race has survived in the past. 

The only absolutely known specific 
that can be prescribed with confidence 
as a depression cure is Time. A great 
deal of none too kindly fun has been 
poked at the economists during the past 
four years. People have odd ideas as 
to what an economist is. The attitude 
during the depression has been one of 
scorn for the economist. “They didn’t 
see it coming.” 

Economists are about the only people 
who say frankly that they do not know 
the causes of depressions. They know 
that there are certain common character- 
istics to pre-depression periods. But no 
economist has isolated the germ that 
causes the condition. Many economists 
have propounded theories about economic 
cycles, they have formulated laws such 
as the law of action and reaction, and 
perhaps worst of all, most economists 
have had their fling at predicting the 
economic future with noné too happy 
results. Economists have been under 
considerable temptation, even pressure, 
from financial groups to attempt predic- 
tions of this kind when they knew bet- 
ter. The keenness of the financial ele- 


ment to beat the gun in economic 
changes in trend has brought pressure 
on the economists to say what is going 
to happen next until the public has come 
to look upon them as the people whose 
job it is to foretell the ups and downs 
of prices. They have come to be re- 
garded in the popular mind pretty much 
in the same category as tipsters. 
Fundamentals have shown indications 
of a world trend toward recovery for 
more than a year. They have been over- 
looked and overshadowed by great po- 
litical disturbances in many parts of the 
world, or startling governmental projects, 
including some close at home. In other 
words, the fundamentals have been qui- 
etly at work for a year and have made 
progress in spite of some of the efforts 
of governments to create prosperity by 
law or political manipulation. ; 


It Will Not Be the Same Old World 


The old order contained much that 
needed to be brought out into the light 
and corrected. But there are certain 
fundamental forces that will operate in 
the affairs of society in spite of the in- 
fantile efforts of men to suspend them. 
The old order tended to give, or gave, 
great advantages to those _ favorably 
placed. The man with capital, a fortui- 
fous environment, or “connections” reaped 
far above the possibilities of the average 
man. There will be another boom, of 
course. But the catch will be that the 
government will take a preponderent slice 
of all speculative profits in the future. 
There will not be the opportunity for 
financial adventure that there once was. 
Taxes and restrictions on trade and en- 
terprise will all tend to have a leveling 
effect. 

When this was a pioneer country the 
natural growth and expansion took care 
of the rising standards of living and also 
—and this becomes extremely important 
—made it easy to absorb losses both 
personal and business. This condition 
no longer exists as it once did. We can 
no longer be profligate of capital, oppor- 
tunities or methods. 

Look at the position of youth today. 
The youth of the land could in the past 
expansion era depend upon an opening 
and opportunity in the business world 
as soon as they had finished school. 
This is no longer true. Instead of the 
business world awaiting the new influx 
of youth, many of them find no outlet 
for their energies, ambition and urge to 
achieve. Youth must be made to feel 
that they have a chance at fortune, place 
and power. 

Youth is being appealed to on many 
sides to assert itself, assume leadership, 
to catch the torch. As if youth had the 
formula for our maladjusted economy, 
which it has not. The problem of the 
elders is to preserve the best traditions 
of the race while making adjustments to 
a new age. There are no defenders in 
the market place for much of the old 
order. But there is a heritage of indi- 
vidual initiative that is precious to the 
American character and something for 
which we will go down fighting. It was 
to achieve freedom from regimentation 
that these shores were settled by col- 
onists. Full opportunity to preserve this 
American tradition must be open to the 
individual. He must be encouraged to 
assume those traditional responsibilities 
and be given a fair chance to exercis¢é 
them. 
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